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Preface 



The idea for this book emerged from conversations with troubled teachers 
and supervisors. In n convention workshop, after several speakers had 
made a strong case for reading and writing as active mental and social 
experiences, a teacher spoke. "I agree with you. I think we should inte- 
grate, but I need help. I need to know/iow." A supervisor of a large metro- 
politan school district agreed, and spoke of her need for a strong profes- 
sional support. "I need something I can take to my superintendent to 
support what I think we should do.'' It is our hope that this book will 
support efforts to keep communication going in elementary classrooms 
despite the pressures of basic skill testing and competency sequences. 

As the NCTE Committee on Integrating the Language Arts in the 
Elementary School began discussions on integration, and as we listened 
to invited speakers and interested auditors, we discovered that one single 
definition of integration was not possible. Integrated language arts learn- 
ing takes many different forms, some of which are controversial. In our 
lively discussions, we agreed that meaningful learning was the central 
issue, but opinion differed on how meaningful learning is best structured 
in the classroom. We have tried to represent the variety of professional 
opinion in the selection of articles presented here. 

The combined efforts of members of the Committee on Integrating the 
Language Arts in the Elementary School and those who worked with us 
over the past few years made this book possible. The ideas of all commit- 
tee member."; are represented here. In keeping with our purpose of giving 
assistance schools, representatives of several public school districts 
were asked to help screen proposed contributions. All of the articles 
included in this publication have had a strong vote of approval from 
these representatives. 
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Introduction 



Here is a book for teachers who want their elementary school pupils to 
be eager to learn and to be equally eager to work. It is for teachers who 
want their pupils to grow in the many aspects of literacy and in those 
skills that enable them to learn independently. And, above all, it is a 
book for those who want their pupils to love both language and learning. 

Dozens of ways are graphically described for accomplishing these 
goals. Children are shown in situations that call for thinking, talking, lis- 
tening, reading, writing, painting, modeling, mounting exhibits of their 
work, dramatizing. Many different teachers present their ways of working 
and show the results of these efforts. The arts and skills of language are 
related vigorously to one another and, indeed, to the entire curriculum. 
The authors show instances as specific as how teachers support the learn- 
ing motivation of slow learners, how singing games engage children's 
energies, how drama can begin with spontaneous improvization of the 
tribal life of Native Americans and move on to study, reading, writing, 
talking. The authors present demonstrations of colorful, fulfilling class- 
room practices, but they also clarify the theoretical groundwork that 
underlies such activities. And further, the organization of the contents 
makes it easy for inquiring readers to find discussions related to their par- 
ticular interests, whether it be how to engage parents in home response to 
the language arts program or an analysis of the meaning-building learn- 
ings in infant *'speech." 

Seldom since the turn of the century has there been so urgent a need 
to look critically at problems of integrating language arts instrurdon. 
Increased use of machines, conveniently available printed exercises, wide- 
spread emphasis upon testing for discrete items of behavioral objectives, 
and ever greater crowding of the curriculum with increasing demands and 
time pressures—all too often, these result in isolating specific bits of 
information in skill-drills to achieve test gains rather than real under- 
standing in a genuine communications context. In the world of work— in 
industry and the professions, in communications among departments and 
with the public—reading writing, talking, and listening occur simulta- 
neously. In the nation at large, whether raising funds for a new park or 
arranging an art exhibit, the language arts must operate together in order 
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to be effective, not merely in general, but with respect to given content 
and audience. 

In classrooms, too, when children work for goals they understand, 
when obvious changes or visible results occur, children are caught up in 
the importance of the task. This book gives a wealth of examples of how 
such vigor is accomplished. Further, it illuminates the broad educational 
spectrum in which language arts integration is essential. Schools with a 
strict academic, subject-centered program can find suggestions for com- 
bining some subjects (as a time saver if for no other reason). Almost 
surely, teachers will find encouragement for moving towards an integra- 
tion of the language arts with the entire curriculum. 

The many contributors to this book offer a broad array of suggestions 
both immediate and specific along with an over-arching philosophy based 
upon today's research and knowledge. Children and teachers should 
benefit from their concerted efforts to relate integrated language arts pro- 
grams to today's many demands, not least among them the renewed call 
for excellence. 

Alvina Treut Burrows 



I Foundations 



Teachers and children together create the moments thai encourage inte- 
grated learning. A textbook cannot do it for them, nor a curriculum 
guide. But teachers and children need assistance to make integratibh 
work in the classroom. They need organizational structures, curriculum 
frameworks, and supportive services that encourage purposefulness and 
coherence across large spans of time and subject matter. 

This section offers a look at the theoretical and practical frameworks 
that support integration. What understanding must teachers have in 
order to make instructional choices? What are the characteristics of chil- 
dren and their language that give rise to integrated learning? What plan- 
ning structures support it? 

Beverly Busching and Sara Lundsteen examine alternative curriculum 
models, past and present, and suggest guiding principles for building 
integrated curricula. Conscious selection of a variety of cognitive, social, 
and personally expressive contexts for language use is essential. Models 
are available that emphasize frameworks for spontaneous attainment of 
instructional goals as well as models that emphasize teacher planning of 
specific language forms and functions. 

To help teachers who have difficulty keeping the flow of learning mov- 
ing forward in many different areas, Laura R. Roehler provides an easy- 
to-use framework for creating teacher-planned experiences that integrate 
language arts with subject matter. Roehler's model might help curriculum 
planning groups avoid one of the pitfalls of interdisciplinary programs 
noted by Busching and Lundsteen, the downgrading of one subject in 
service to another. In Roehler's model, neither language arts nor subject 
matter is used merely to support the other; one plays a supportive role in 
one combination, and then a dominant role in another combination. 

Judith L Schwartz invites us to consider the single most important 
impetus for integration: (he child is a meaning-seeking creature. Children 
learn to use language as part of the process of making sense of the world 
and the language that surrounds them. They do not wait passively to be 
**taught." Schwartz suggests seven conditions that can be created in 
schools to encourage children to be mentally active, purposeful learners. 
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1 Curriculum Models for Integrating 
the Language Arts 



Beverly A. Busching 
University of South Carolina 

Sara W. Lundsteen 

North Texas State University and Creative Studies Institute 



There is widespread concern about how the **language arts" — 
reading, writing, speaking, the comprehension of speech, and pos- 
sibly also the appreciation of literature — should be integrated in the 
school curriculum. . . . The question is not how the language arts 
should be brought together in the learner's nnind, but why they 
should ever be separated. (Smith, 1979) 

Dividing classroom instruction into separate classes, textbooks, and les- 
sons for individual language skills is a violation of how we use language, 
whether we be adult or child. When children use language, they do not 
divide it up into its many individual skills, using each one separately. 
Nevertheless, some educators have strongly defended classroom separate 
skill instruction on the grounds that children supposedly learn language 
in small individual bits, then later put the bits back together in use. This 
assumption about language learning, although widely held, is suspect. 
The past two decades of school experience and child language research 
gives impressive support to what many other educators have always 
believed: Children learn language, by and large, in the same way that they 
use it. It is the children's doing, their active social experience, their own 
thinking that are the chief means of their education. Optimally, children 
will themselves suggest, listen, comment, question, speculate, recapitulate,, 
evaluate, construct relationships, and teach one another in a language 
arts program. 

The nationwide investment in subskill instruction has yielded discour- 
aging results. Test scores have not risen to the extent expected. Achieve- 
ment gains that have occurred were due to the introduction of any kind 
of systematic attention to language arts instruction, rather than to the 
particular method being used. New evaluation programs that sample stu- 
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dents' actual writing and talking have exposed the failure of subskill text- 
book exercises to build clear and forceful speaking and writing. Concern 
is widespread about even more pervasive losses: low student morale, 
inadequate thinking abilities, and the loss of broader learnings in social 
studies, science, and the aits as these subjects are crowded out of the 
elementary school :urnculum. It appears to be time to look again at inte- 
grated curricula in the light of current research and school experience. 

If teachers eliminate a fixed, orderly sequence of subskills as the basis 
of the language arts curriculum, what can take its place? What kinds of 
comprehensive planning can provide coherence in a program to promote 
communication abilities through thinking, expressiveness, and social 
participation? We believe that there is no one answer to these questions, 
but that there are many alternatives available to meei the particular needs 
of a school. 

In this chapter we have three purposes. First, we place current devel- 
opment of language arts programs in its broader educational context, 
surveying various patterns of curriculum integration that began early in 
this century and have persisted today despite recent opposing forces. 
Second, we discuss principles of language learning that can serve as 
guides for integrated language arts curriculum planning. Third, we show 
how these principles can be applied to three different kinds of integration. 

How do we define the three kinds of integration? The narrowest, but 
most basic kind of integration proposed here is the meaningful integra- 
tion of the subskills within each language mode, i.e., that children will 
actually speak, write, listen, or read rather than practice a fragment of 
writing in a skill-book exercise. The second kind of integration is broader. 
The various language arts can be integrated with each other, as when 
writing is combined with interactive listening and speaking in discussions. 
Last, and most broadly, the language arts can be integrated with other 
subjects in the elementary curriculum. 

Unified Instruction: Past and Present 

Where We Began: Separate Subject Organization 

The fragmentation of instruction that currently plagues our schools is not 
a new creation of our times, but a grotesque exaggeration of patterns 
rooted deeply in our past. Separate subjects were the first basis for 
organizing instruction (Regan and Shephard, 1977). 

Each subject was viewed as a discipline, an organized body of knowl- 
edge about a unique domain of things and events with defined boun- 
daries. It followed logically that each subject be taught separately. The 
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subjects of elementary education were few— reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and perhaps some geography and history— and separate instruction was a 
natural way to meet the limited goals of schooling in our young nation. 
Today, when the curriculum has expanded to include a confusing array 
of subjects, separation no longer has the persuasiveness of a simple solu- 
tion to a simple problem. 

Another Way: Unified Subject-Based Organization 

By the end of the nineteenth century separation of subjects was already 
under criticism as an impediment to the fullest development of each sub- 
ject and to the broader intellectual, psychological, and social develop- 
ment of students (Regan and Shephard, 1977; Cremin, 1964). 

In 1963 an enterprising reporter fueled the controversy by reporting on 
his tour of elementary schools in thirty-six cities. He decried the narrow- 
ness of instruction he found, including what he called singsong drill, rote 
repetition, and meaningless verbiage. He praised the few examples of "all- 
sided" education of children. He praised teachers who introduced "the 
idea of unification" into the curriculum, to combine the several subjects 
"so they may acquire more meaning by being seen in their relation to one 
another" (Cremin, 1964, p. 5). 

Broad Fields Approach 

One response to these criticisms unifies naturally related subjects within a 
larger area of study. Longer stretches of time are planned, and related 
skills are connected in instruction. Social studies or language arts pro- 
grams are popular examples of the broad field approach. 

The unit teaching method is a traditional, often effective way for 
schools or individual teachers to create new, meaningful instructional 
interrelationships. Ideally, objectives from each subarea can be reorga- 
nized to increase their interrelatedness. Many such integrated language 
arts programs are available for early childhood from commercial and 
noncommercial sources. But for teachers of older elementary students, 
available sources are slim. (Two excellent programs, the Nebraska Curri- 
culum Development Center's A Curriculum for English and Holt, 
Rinehart's Sounds of Language, are no longer available.) 

Language arts and reading texts, even though labeled "integrated," 
may be little more than pasted-together activities on related subjects. 
Students may read a story about animals, then be asked to write a poem 
about animals, study adverbs in sentences about animals, and act out 
animal movements, but there may be no thread of discovery or purpose- 
fulness tying the sequence together. Admittedly, an integrated language 
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arts program based on purposeful and intrinsic relationships is a difficult 
task Lacking outside help, most teachers have contmued to teach sub- 
jects separately in order to use available textbooks. Teachers who are 
willing to construct their own integrated curriculum are hampered by the 
way in which each area of study is defined. A meaningful mtegrated pro- 
gram cannot be built upon objectives that arc not worth teachmg in the 
first place. In recent times, the trend to define each subject area by a 
lengthy list of minute objectives virtually eliminates the possibility of 
unifying similar language subjects. 

Critics of the broad fields organization pattern point out that, even at 
its best, instruction is still artificially subject-centered, failing to encour- 
age the natural connections between disciplines that result in true human- 
istic or scientific education. For language arts, the criticism is especially 
telling Shouldn't children write ?ihoni something^ Shouldn't they learn to 
write observations, evaluations, descriptions? If so, why not do it in social 
studies or science class? 

fruerdisciplinary Organizational Patterns 

Unifying broad fields such as language arts and social studies is a more 
ambitious approach. Most interdisciplinary programs solve the complexi- 
ties of joining disparate curriculum structures by using the scope and 
sequence of one discipline as a skeleton on which to attach skills and 
concepts from other disciplines. Thus one discipline serves as the prin- 
cipal organizer, with other disciplines serving as vital, yet supplementary 
adjuncts. A more daring approach is to create unification by reinterpret- 
ing content and processes from different fields to create what can be con- 
sidered a "new" curriculum. 

The interdisciplinary approach has united selected language arts objec- 
tives in commercial programs such as Science. A Process Approach 
(1974) which features conscious development of scientific language func- 
tions such as recording observations, hypothesizing, comparing, and 
evaluating Local school curricula have also united selected language arts 
objectives in units of study with other subjects, particularly social studies. 
Because much of the "content" of language arts as a separate subject area 
consists of skills used in other subjects, these interdisciplinary curricula 
have been seen as promising ways to teach language arts effectively. 

Critics of interdisciplinary approaches to teaching the language arts 
point out that these programs tend to teach content and processes from 
social studies or science, using language arts abilities without intentional 
long-range development. Language arts are short-changed- Another criti- 
cism of interdisciplinary programs is that they tend to reduce language 
learning to a limited set of utilitarian communication skills. Literature 
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and the expressive power of language as areas of extensive study in them- 
selves tend to get crowded out of the curriculum. 3t appears to be a diffi- 
cult task to combine learning across subject matter boundaries in ways 
that preserve a deep experience in communication. 

Daring to Be Different: Nonsuhject- Based Organization 

Some integrated curricula reject subject matter as an organizing frame- 
work, turning instead to other perspectives to achieve the fullest cogni- 
tive, social, emotional, and psycho-motor development of students. Two 
approaches that eliminate subjects and disciplines as organizational cen- 
ters are the Experience Curriculum and ihe Societal Problems Curri- 
culum. These curricula constitute the second major form of unified curri- 
cula, the nonsubject-oriented approach. Human activities and concerns, 
rather than skill sequences, provide their organizing structures. 

The Experience Curriculum begins with children and their interests, 
activities, and needs. The Experience Curriculum approach has a long his- 
tory, most notably beginning with John Dewey's school at the University 
of Chicago in 1896. He organized learning around four human impulses: 
the social impulse, the constructive impulse, the impulse to investigate 
and experiment, and the expressive or artistic impulse (Regan and Shep- 
hard, 1977). In recent history the Open Classroom movement and the Inte- 
grated Day approach have given similar strong emphasis to processes 
such as thinking, feeling, creating, and investigating as foci of learning. 

Sometimes attainment of instructional objectives in these programs is 
spontaneous. Objectives are achieved, not as they occur in the workbook, 
but when they become relevant to the activity at hand. "Curriculum plan- 
ning," or conscious attainment of goals can occur on the spot in response 
to ongoing interests of children. For example, a group of first graders 
makes "cameras," and wants to sell them. As the teacher helps the chil- 
dren devise a system of money, set prices, and make advertising signs, he 
or she consciously teaches and assesses writing and mathematics learning. 

Other programs feature teacher-planned areas of activity or projects in 
line with anticipated child interests and curriculum goals. For example, in 
an English Integrated Day program, seven-to-eight-year-olds interested in 
the nearby harbor observe the movement of the boats, monitor shipping 
schedules, and make related calculations, graphs, pictures, and composi- 
tions. They later study geographical features. Teachers have a firm notion 
of the learning objectives to be attained by the children, and set tasks 
accordingly. Children who do not study the harbor are guided to other 
projects through which they can accomplish these objectives (Nuffield 
Mathematics Project, 1967). Whichever approach is used, spontaneous or 
teacher-planned attainment of goals, in the Experience Curriculum learn- 
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ing is primarily dependent on the purposeful participation of children in 
activities that are in line with their felt needs. 

Another type of curriculum organization that eliminates subjects as an 
organizing guide is one that uses societal functions as centers of study. 
Societal function curricula (or units) are based on the belief that although 
the facts, concepts, and skills of a discipline are worthwhile for children 
to learn, schools have broader and more significant functions— helping 
children develop "an understanding of who we are" (Skeel, 1979). For 
example, a unit of study organized around the westward movement of pio- 
neers in this country might examine pertinent historical, geographical, 
and social questions. Weather, animal life, and machinery might be studied. 
Comparisons could be drawn to migrations in other countries or in other 
times. Instruction in all the language arts takes place based on diagnosed 
needs while children utilize a variety of study and reporting skills. Soci- 
etal functions curricula may be organized around many different concepts 
and schemes. Teachers have used current social problems or events and 
p r ojec t i o ns j n t o the f u t u re_as sources of integra ted societal function units 
(Allain, 1970). Stratemeyer and others in the 1950s proposed a curri- 
culum based on situations, which recur in many different ways in the life 
of individuals as they grow from infancy to maturity. Man: A Course of 
Study (MACOS) uses organizing concepts from biology (life cycle, adap- 
tation, and so forth) and from the humanities and social sciences to help 
students understand the forces that have shaped their own culture and 
behavio" patterns. 

D ' the last thirty years, at the same time as some of the most 
intereb. ^ of these integrated curricula were being shaped, the move back 
toward individually taught subject matter has taken place. Few of the old 
integrated curricula are still being taught. Some critics were disillusioned 
when promising curricula actually took form in the classroom. Many 
teachers were not prepared for the amount of planning, on-the-spot diag- 
nosis, and instructional flexibility needed to keep learning moving ahead. 
Teachers felt overburdened. Demands for more effective language arts 
instruction in the late 1960s coincided with a professional concentration 
on defining the processes of reading, writing, listening, and speaking in 
terms of complex lists of subskills. Schools accepted the belief that learn- 
ing would be maximized if each of these identified subskills were taught 
separately. As mentioned earlier, once a subskill sequence is in place, 
integration is virtually impossible. Thus, many schools are now left with 
each individual language subject fragmented into isolated skill exercises. 

We are now in a new era of language arts research and theory. The 
processes of learning to read and write, to speak and listen, are recognized 
as wholistic processes in which the child is actively seeking out and con- 
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structing meanings. Schools with elaborate subskill sequences are looking 
f oxjnore promising approachL.s. This is the time to build new, more effec- 
tive integrated language arts curricula based on well-grounded principles. 
In the remaining sections of this article we will provide a theoretical basis 
for such new integrated curricula. We will review three crucial "princi- 
ples" of language learning, and then apply them to curriculum building. 

Principles to Guide Integration 

Principle One: Broad communication effectiveness 
as the goal of elementary language arts. 

Children need significant, applicable language skills, processes, knowl- 
edge, and attitudes as they go on learning and communicating for a life- 
time. They need to understand and to come to terms with their complex 
world. They need to negotiate decisions at home and at work. They need 

to express-personal Tneanings joj^ully and force fully: 

We are not talking about knowledge about language; nor are we talking 
about a demonstration of a single isolated skill drawn from a list of other 
isolated skills. Skilled communicators not only know about language, they 
can use language appropriately in many real life situations. Competent 
language users make appropriate choices among the available linguistic 
alternatives. These choices arise from extensive, flexible, social and lin- 
guistic sensitivity (Shuy, 1980; Wieman and Backlund, 1980). 

If we take communication effectiveness seriously as the major goal of 
language arts instruction, we can use it as a powerful screen through which 

— to-examine that instruction. Will teaching about language remain com- 
fortably entrenched at the heart of the program? No, professionals in the 
fields of language may need such information, but other communicators 
need very little of it. Once we decide that information about language is 
not a goal in itself, we must ask rigorous questions about retaining such a 
heavy dose of subskill and grammar teaching. 

Principle Two: Situation language learning in context. 

Perhaps the most fundamental integrative principle is that language learn- 
ing is optimal when it is situated in meaningful contexts. Children's doing, 
their active social experience, and their own thinking create the occasions 
for becoming more perceptive readers and listeners, more eloquent 
speakers and writers. Children want to understand the world and to 
achieve their own ends, and they learn to understand and produce lan- 
guage as it fulfills their own purposes. Language only becomes compli- 
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cated and difficult to learn when it is separated from more general non- 
language events in the world. In fact, when language does not make sense 
or has no apparent purpose, children will fail to learn it (Smith, 1979). 
As Smith points out, it is because children are concerned about the 
purposes of language that they grow up speaking language and not imitat- 
ing the noise of the vacuum cleaner. The "context" principle applies to 
the more detached, descriptive, and impersonal language of school as well 
as the interactive language of social relationships. 

Children do not first learn language as an abstraction or a "skill," 
which they then employ later. They find out about language as they use 
it. In fact, language learning has been described by Smith and others as a 
trial-and-error and problem-solving process. Children hypothesize about 
what is appropriate, act on the basis of their guesses, then observe to see 
if they are right. And always they relate what they have learned to what 
they already know (see, for example, Clay, 1975; Dyson, 1982; Smith, 
Goodman, and Meredith, 1978). Children do profit from direct instruc- 
tion and mature models of language in order to progress toward mature 
language themselves, but adult support of this nature is most effective 
when it is closely tied to children's intentions and actions. 

Recent investigations of the process of language learning— what actu- 
ally happens when children write or read— stress the crucial role of the 
learning context, or situation, as a force to impede or encourage learning. 
These studies have found that language nourishes in settings where chil- 
dren are exposed to mature language models and have the opportunity to 
create and receive messages in many different tasks (Graves, 1981). For 
example, one of the strikingly consistent findings of the nationwide com- 
parison of first grade reading programs was the differences in later writ- 
ing abilities associated with the Language Experience Approach method 
as compared to basal reader programs (Spache and Spache, 1977). Appar- 
ently, the experience of reading many examples of their own original 
dictated writing encouraged children's ability to write fluently and com- 
plexly, whereas the experience of reading the simplistic prose of basal 
readers had a negative effect on writing-in other studies, the develop- 
ment of syntactic maturity of oral language (Paley, 1978), discussion 
skills (Wilcox, 1976), and composing skills (Yatvin, in Haley-James, 
1981) have been observed in programs of active communicative exchanges. 

Why do "language in use" programs provide such a rich soil for learn- 
ing? Qpportunities-for-problem-solving-learning^ar.c.-_abundant^^ach^ 
child, faced with a need to communicate, can concentrate on improving 
his or her own "hard spots." No diagnostic program can compete with 
children's own sensitivities as they pursue their purposes. 

Additionally, the forms of language are extremely sensitive to specific 
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social and mental contexts. We were reminded of this basic characteristic 
that separates language arts from, for instance, mathematics, when one of 
us attemptv^d to gather a language sample from a five-year-old child. 
Kristi had happily given her writing earlier, and I thought it was time for 
more samples. I asked Kristi's mother to ask her to write me a letter. But 
I had made the mistake of violating her communicative competence. 
"What does she want a letter for?" Kristi asked suspiciously. Knowing the 
social role that letters play in our society, she was unable to complete a 
task that conflicted with her knowledge. 

Different purposes of communication, such as complaint letter vs. 
assembly announcement, or narration vs. exposition, have their own 
characteristic vocabulary, organization, and style. Different subjects, 
such as "Invertebrates" vs. "My Pets," will also trigger different linguistic 
styles, usually a different level of formality in word choice. Different 
audiences, such as a manager of a grocery store vs. classmates, will also 
trigger different organizational patterns and word choices. 

Many purposes and settings for language use are readily available in 
school. The language of problem solving can be learned when children 
address actual problems (spontaneous table talk may not provide such a 
beneficial setting). Oral reports will help children learn to sustain mono- 
logues, using forms that later will influence their expository writing. 
Standard English usage is especially sensitive to context changes. Non- 
standard English speakers will learn the more formal styles associated 
with Standard English when they undertake social roles that require 
formal English. 

Thoughtful and systematic selection of contexts is essential to building 
an effective school language arts program. By "thoughtful and system- 
atic selection," we do not mean a regimented sequence of contexts to 
replace a regimented sequence of subskill exercises. Rather, school per- 
sonnel can reflect on the goals that are important in their schools, and 
then select categories of purpose, subject, and audience appropriate for 
these goals. Room must be left for spontaneous child choice, and for 
teachers to create schedules suited to life in their classrooms. Thoughtful 
planning at the total school level can work to avoid one-sided learning 
experiences — all practical social exchanges and no introspective mental 
journeys, for instance— which limit a child's fullest development. 

At a minimum, an integrated elementary language arts curriculum 
needs to provide instructional tasks/ activities for the following three dif- 
ferent kinds of contexts: expressive, cognitive, and social. These three 
categories seem to us to be useful for school planning. They are readily 
understandable without specialized training; they are already represented 
in most school curricula to some extent; and, together, they provide a 
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verv broadly applicable language experience. Examples of possibilities in 
each of these broad categories are explored in the succeeding paragraphs. 
(It must be noted that any such separation of the purposes of communi- 
cation creates false divisions. All expression of language is to some extent 
social— an audience, internal or external, remembered or imagmed, is 
always to some extent present. Likewise, all communication to some 
extent involves thinking and to some extent involves the expression of 
personal feelings. Nevertheless, many situations do have an emphasis m 
one direction or another and therefore call up different forms and pro- 
cesses of language.) 

Expressive contexts. We use the term expressive contexts to reter to 
situations in which children give voice to personal feelings and percep- 
tions or respond personally to the expressions of others. For example, in 
a kindergarten Kim writes below her picture that she is going to get into 
trouble because she broke a window. Her shared words help to ease her 
anxiety about this problem. Jose storms across the classroom, in large 
boots roaring his anger, looking in every corner for a trembling Jack, 
who has invaded his giant's castle. Expressive uses of language include 
poetry, spontaneous monologues during free play, creative dramatics, 
even choral readings and acted plays (if children used these structures for 
their own personal expression). In these imaginary and artistic produc- 
tions the cognitive and social overtones are secondary, and satisfying 
oneself overrides social communication concerns. Similarly, wl.en young 
children write, their feelings and perceptions are the predominent mes- 
sage and the primary audience is self. When older children write, their 
sensitivity to different audiences and functions broadens their writing to 

other contexts. . 

Cognitive contexts. Language may be considered inseparable trom 
thinking. For instance, mental patterns guide reading comprehension; 
reading material influences and guides mental patterns. A policy state- 
ment issued jointly by professional educational organizations, "The Essen- 
tials of Education," emphasizes this interdependence by urging schools to 
unite the disciplines in order to foster mental skills, processes, and abili- 
ties along with broader understandings and appreciations. (See Appendix 
B for the entire statement.) 

in all subjects, students develop skills in using language and 
other symbol systems; they develop the ability to reason; they 
undergo experiences that lead to emotional and social maturity. 
Students master these skills and abilities through observing, listen- 
ing, reading, talking, and writing about science, mathematics, his- 
tory and the social sciences, the arts, and other aspects of our intel- 
lectual, social, and cultural heritage. As they learn about their world 
and its heritage, they necessarily deepen their skills in language and 
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reasoning and acquire the basis for emotional aesthetic and social 
growth. They also become aware of the world around them and 
develop an understanding and appreciation of the interdependence 
of the many facets of that world. 

A child learns anything, including hnguage, by autonomously construct- 
ing relationships a.' he or she acts on the world and experiences reactions. 
For example, a young child manipulates objects that float and that do 
not float in a water table and begins to abstract principles of buoyancy. 
An older child ponders several fiction books about interracial friendships 
and similarly abstracts principles of human relationships. This same type 
of autonomous construction of relationships slowly and lastingly paves 
the road for comprehension in all subject areas. As children observe, 
describe, ponder, question, and explain, they learn the vocabulary, the 
discourse structures, the syntax, and the interpersonal communication 
that shape and guide thinking. Little or no cognitive development can 
occur in an environment of isolated, minimal skills, e.g., ditto sheet after 
ditto sheet for circling consonants and pictures. A language-in-use curri- 
culum model, which interlaces language learning with all learning, gives 
the children the chance to engage in mental journeys on their own terms. 

Social contexts. Children use language to create and continue social 
interactions. From their earliest years, children communicate in social 
context. By the time they enter school, children are competent talkers and 
listeners in many different social situations, sensitive to the linguistic 
alternatives appropriate to those situations. Moffett (1967) notes that the 
task of the school is to build on and add to the social competence that 
children bring to school. Teachers can encourage and structure opportu- 
nities for school talk that promotes continuing development toward 
mature language. He further notes that few classrooms accomplish this 
task. On too many classroom doors is the invisible sign. Abandon 
Speech All Ye Who Enter Here. 

Social interactions that have general application in society, such as 
persuasion, explanation, cooperative idea building, and the like, should 
be part of a curriculum of communicative competence. More specific 
social interactions that have special, defined language forms also need to 
be included: panel discussions, letter writing, job interviewing, check 
writing, and childcare. 

Communication in social contexts tends to integrate language because 
of its very nature — there is an exchange between two or more parties. 
Some social contexts require primarily writing and reading (letters, for 
example); others involve primarily speaking and listening (discussion). 
Other social situations are more complex, combining several kinds of 
language modes, as will be detailed in the following sections. 
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Principle Three: Maximizing interrelationships 
between the language arts. 

The third principle to guide integrated curriculum planning is to maxi- 
mize the intrinsic interrelationships between the various modes of com- 
munication. These interrelationships are enhanced when language is inter- 
related in teaching, and diminished when it is not (Lee and Rubin, 1979) 
We can keep in mind, as Smith reminds us in the introductory statement 
of this . article, that the problem is not to create relationships in the child s 
mind- the child already approaches language in an mtegrated manner 
(unless he or she has been taught otherwise). The problem is to create 
relationships in instruction that support the child's integrated learning 
How are the different language arts related? The mental processes of 
production and reception create one basic kind of interrelationship. Lis- 
teners and readers share similar processes as they "receive" external cues 
and create mental patterns in response to these cues. Similarly, writers 
and speakers share a common set of mental processes as they search for 
symbols to express ideas and feelings. An integrated program can take 
advantage of reception similarities by asking children to listen for the 
same kinds of ontextual information that they will later read. Production 
similarities will encourage transfer of descriptive skills practiced orally to 
later written descriptions. But schools cannot expect the same kind ot 
transfer between listening and speaking-differences between ability to 
understand Standard English and ability to use Standard English are 
indicators of the wide gulf between the processes of listening and speaking. 

Another connection cuts across the reception/ production relationship 
The linguistic differences between the two great communicative systems ot 
English-written and verbal-create close connections between reading 
and writing, and between listening and speaking. ("Listenmg is used here 
to refer to listening to speaking. Listening to written materia being read, of 
course provides a further bridge between the language arts.) Listeners and 
readers may, as pointed out previously, share certain common mental 
processes of reception, but because they grapple with symbol systems so 
different in nature, they employ very different perceptual and linguistic 
mechanisms. The act of hearing oral language requires on-the-spot atten- 
tiveness to fleeting sounds, bodily movements, and situational cues. It 
requires knowledge of the sound symbol system, auditory acuity, and 
sensitivity to endless social variations in the use of this symbol system. Lis- 
teners learn about the organization of spoken language, its vocabulary, 
and how it depends on voice variation, gesture, and the.environment for 
meaning. Speaking uses this same linguistic knowledge. 

The act of reading written language requires knowledge of complex 
aural-visual symbol relationships and sensitivity to long-lasting cues of 
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spatial placement, punctuation, word choice, and discourse organization. 
Printed material is not as loosely organized as conversation is; it is tightly 
structured and densely packed with information. More formal words, 
especially those that define relationships between ideas, are used. Students 
learn these linguistic forms as they read and write. Thus writing advances 
reading ability, and vice versa. 

The language arts have a dual relationship — they are connected in one 
way by process similarities and in another way by linguisitic similarities. 
Figure 1 shows these connections. 

As we seek ways to maximize the natural relationships between the 
language arts, we must keep in mind that adults may need rigid models 
(such as below) in order to understand these complex relationships. Chil- 
dren, howeyer, do not experience integration in this manner. Children 
experience interrelationships between the language arts fluidly, not accord- 
ing to a theoretical model, and whatever approach a school chooses should 
allow for and encourage this fluidity. 

In summary, the three principles we have proposed work together to 
provide a foundation for curriculum planning. When communication 
effectiveness is placed at the center of the goals of instruction, instruction 
becomes imbedded in cognitive, expressive, and social contexts which 
capture children's drives to act on and learn about their world. In this 
"language-in-use" curriculum similarities in the processes of producing 
and receiving language will lead to strategies that encourage children to 
move fluidly between many avenues of expression, between talk, writing. 
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Figure 1. Dual connections between the language arts. 
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movement, and art. The common linguistic base of reading and writing, 
and of speaking and listening, leads to other connected strategies that 
build on the contributions of one mode to another. 

In the next section we offer a range of instructional models. These 
models reflect a variety of professional viewpoints from which schools 
can choose according to their circumstances and needs. 



Where Does Integration Take Place in the Curriculum? 

Integration of the language arts curriculum can take place at three 
different points: for each of the language arts separately, among the 
language arts, and across the curriculum. In this section we will discuss 
each of these three kinds of integration, giving examples of how each 
kind might look in operation. 

Single Language Mode Integration 

How can one language mode by itself be considered integrated? Some- 
times children concentrate primarily on one language mode and its special 
functions and skills. Because these activities are grounded in meaningful 
communication instead of being fractionalized into isolated subskills, 
they can be considered to be integrated. This kind of integration is 
important in and of itself, but it is also fundamental to broader integra- 
tion across the language arts and across the curriculum. A language arts 
curriculum made up of long lists of minute competencies cannot be 
successfully united with other subjects. Two different approaches to 
single language mode integration are suggested as examples of the 
possibilities in this area. 

Teacher-planned single activity model. Teacher preselected objectives 
can initiate an integrated activity if the children are genuinely engaged. 
For example, a fourth grade teacher used this model to create a situation 
to meet specific grade level writing objectives. She set up a center that 
included a model form of a business letter, stationery, and books listing 
free and inexpensive materials. The children wrote letters requesting 
items they liked. Pairs of children proofread each other's letters, using the 
model. Off went the letters, and soon in came a stream of maps, games, 
kite-making plans and other appreciated items. This activity represents an 
integrated single language mode in a social context which originated in 
teacher-predetermined objectives. 

Workshop model. In a writing workshop the work originates in 
children's interests and ideas. We might call it an "experience curriculum" 
in limited form. Teachers predetermine the time schedule (long spans of 
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time) and the language mode (writing), but allow the sequence of specific 
objectives to depend on what and how the children choose to write. 
Donald Graves, a consultant to a writing project of this type, describes 
some of the results. We paraphrase his report. 

"Thank God for Amy," said Graves (1979) as he recalled the explosion 
of composing that occurred in a New Hampshire classroom. Amy had 
been to a wedding the weekend before and came to her first grade class 
longing to perpetuate the experience in writing. But the teacher was too 
busy that morning for the taking of experience story dictation. Amy began 
to render her experience into writing by herself as best she could, spelling 
with the seven consonant sound-letter correspondances that she knew. 

"Well, what do you think of this. Dr. Graves?'* asked the teacher, 
showing him Amy's attempts. 

"Ah, Amy is inventing," said Graves, and proceeded to explain the 
developmental research that tells us that chilr*ren can do this kind of 
spelling quite naturally if not hindered in their attempts. He went on to 
add that if as many as three consonant sounds are rendered in a word, 
the probability is high that the word can be read back by the child at a 
later time, and that it can be read by other children. When the children 
saw some examples of invented spellings in compositions that other first 
grade children were creating, the ecocentric lure of telling about their 
own lives and being able to have it in permanent form was irresistible. 
Writing took off all around the classroom "workshop." 

Only a few objected. "My mother will kill me if I don't get every word 
spelled right!" cried one child, longing to join in the adventure that his 
peers were pursuing. "I'll talk to your mother," soothed the teacher. "Ill 
explain that the story you select for publishin.^ will be typed with correct 
spelling, and that your invented spelling won't spoil you as a speller." 
And so it came to pass that by midyear, the least number of books 
created by a child in this first grade class was twenty-four, and this low 
number was by a child who did not speak until age four. 

Many small skills and processes were integrated as children's experi- 
ences were rendered into written composition: letter formation, word 
separation, positioning on paper, spelling, punctuation, selection and 
elaboration of content, and anticipating audience response. The children 
made practice for themselves as they wrote and revised their stories with 
a perristance that they would never have tolerated from even the most 
winsome (or punitive) of teachers. (Of course, as the children wrote, they 
spoke and listened to each other, and over time, their insights into the 
nature of writing spilled over into their reading. We will discuss these 
extensions in the next section, integration among the language arts.) 

We often believe that child selected activities can be effective only in 
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the primary grades, when children are task-oriented and objectives are 
not as complex as in the upper elementary grades. But the experience of 
schools docs mt bear out this negative view. We could have easily taken 
a writing workshop example from an older age group: for example, the 
program described by Yatvin in Haley-James ( 1981). 

Integration among the lutnguage Arts 

Integration takes place among the language arts in many ways. We can 
only suggest some examples here that seem especially important to us, 
and that represent a wide variety of alternatives. We suggest five cate- 
gories of approaches: the Communication Exchange Model, the Mode- 
Switching Model, the Vicarious Problem-Solving Model, the Personal 
Problem-Solving Model, and the Long-Term Integration Model. These 
various approaches are not interchangeable. They provide different lan- 
guage learning opportunities for children, and all have a place m an 
integrated curriculum. They involve children in all of the language con- 
texts identified above: in cognitive contexts, in which children collect, 
categorize, analyze, and evaluate ideas; in social contexts, in which they 
take on social roles to communicate with others; and in expressive 
contexts, in which they produce and receive personal and artistic messages. 

The communication exchange model. Much of the time communication 
is integrated by engaging in activities that spontaneously use many modes 
of expression. Playing house or store leads to persuading and entertaining, 
to evaluating, to agreeing and disagreeing, to sign-making and sign-read- 
ing. Similarly, discussion, project planning, role playing, puppetry. Readers 
Theatre, and Language Experience Approach reading naturally bring 
into play integrated speaking, listening, reading, and writing. These activi- 
ties are not new to the elementary curriculum. Many of them extend back 
as far as the 1920s and 1930s in well-elaborated form. But in recent years 
workbook exercises have taken their place, perhaps because it looked like 
children were learning skills when they completed a direct exercise that 
named a specific skill. Perhaps recent classroom research studies and new 
observational evaluation methodologies will hdp teachers identify impor- 
tant learnings that are taking place in context, so the importance of 
communication exchanges will be recognized by parents and administra- 
tors who now doubt their worth. 

Vicarious problem-solving model. Often children can be encouraged to 
attain higher levels of thinking and communicating when teachers pro- 
vide more complex supportive structures for expression. In a problem- 
solving approach teachers suggest certain communicative structures that 
maximize opportunities for individual refiection, peer sharing, and large 
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group sharing. The quest begins when children find a meaningful prob- 
lem or challenge; they feel it is their very own to explore and to solve in 
multiple ways; they can feel powerful, capable, and confident in the 
process, integrating body, mind, and language to this end energizes ihe 
classroom; joy replaces boredom and apathy (Lundsteen 1976; Lundsteen 
and Tarrow, 198 1). Problems can arise from children or from teachers, 
but the important point is that the children take over — they feel it is their 
own problem. Consider the following example of vicarious problem solv- 
ing in a first grade class. 

The challenge was triggered by the children's book Sam (Scott, 
1967). The teacher structured this challenge by reading the story to 
a group of ten children, stopping at the crisis point. In this crisis 
point the boy Sam, after successive frustrating attempts to find a 
family member to play with him, "sat right down by his father's 
desk and cried and cried and cried.'* The ten children adjourned to 
their tables and art materials to symbolize their thoughts, feelings, 
and impression" of the story. In the meantime, the teacher and an 
aide invited individual children aside to confer about their ideas. 
Here the children were briefly encouraged to speak about Sam, his 
difficulties, his larger problem, what missing information they might 
need, what they would suggest Sam do, and if they had ever felt 
a bit like Sam. Some children, referring to their pictures, wrote 
captions or advice. 

After all children had had the prediscussion experience, the 
teacher called them (some thirty minutes later) with their pictures to 
a small group discussion. As the teacher guided this total group 
with much the same questions as before, fresh ideas emerged, flow- 
ing from the prediscussion experiences. Finally, a group "Some 
Advice to Sam** list emerged. 

A powerful "integrator** in this just-described activity was the 
problem-solving focus. The children cared about Sam and wanted 
to find a way to help him. This motivating force— empathetic prob- 
lem-solving — served to muster almost all thinking and communicat- 
ing processes with an intensity and duration that no isolated, artifi- 
cially imposed drills could capture. Teacher-structured alternation 
between individual and group idea development seemed to serve the 
group well. Later, further integration took place. When a "Sam" 
puppet family appeared in the classroom corner, children spontane- 
ously reenacted the problem episodes and alternative resolutions. 
The copy of 5aw became a book-time favorite, its successive reread- 
ings contributing to the children's reading attitudes and abilities. 

The "Sam" episode is a compelHng example of teacher-stimulated lan- 
guage experience in cognitive and social contexts. The children were of 
primary age. Let us turn now to an example of similar alternation 
between group and individual expression, but at an older age level and 
emerging from a child-centered source. 
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In the Sam sequence children used all the language arts in cognitive, 
social, and expressive contexts. The "writing workshop" approach to 
composition has been developed to include similar problem-solving mech- 
anisms. Here, the focus is on writing itself as a problem to solve. In the 
Brooklyn, New York program children engage in four different kinds of 
conferencing as they write, revise, and edit: content, process, evaluation, 
and editing conferences. They also critically examine library books and 
magazines for models of the features of good writing. 

Personal problem-solving model Moffett (1973) provides a description 
of on-the-spot curriculum planning which used spontaneous contributions 
from children's lives to integrate objectives and activities from all the 
language arts. In terms of the curriculum approaches described at the 
beginning of this chapter, this sequence could be called an "experience 
curriculum" approach. 

The children were upset about a recurrent problem in their lives: petty 
stealing of personal items like pencils, erasers, and rulers. Feelings ran 
very high. Teachers recognized what Moffett called a "burning issue." 
They met together to plan structured interactions to help the children 
progress beyond informal discussion of the problem. They had in mind 
how the children could best solve their real life problem. They also had m 
mind how to meet upper elementary level language arts objectives through 
an unusual occurrence which impelled growth and refinement of commu- 
nicative abilities. They did not fit the immediate social responses of the 
children into a predetermined language arts r.-^quence. Rather, the reverse. 
They selected and combined various communicative situations appropriate 
to the children's current levels of attainment which best served the chil- 
dren's pressing social needs. 

The session started with discussion groups. Teachers proposed that the 
groups produce some ideas about how stealing occurs and what might be 
done about it. 

ASi Moffett related the satisfying results: 

In each group a scribe was appointed to record whatever ideas 

occurred Armed with their notes, the eight or nine scribes met 

as panelists before the rest of the class. Actually, these meetings 
were not so much true panels as a series of reports, but the remarks 
of the scribes could be compared for similarities and differences, 
and some interaction did take place among panelists. Afterwards, 
the teacher asked the rest of the class to comment on the panel. 
Some disagreement came out as well as an occasional new idea. 

At this point each of the two classes decided on a second phase 
of action: one Was to make posters about stealing and the other to 
prepare a publication about it. The class doing the publication 
brainstormed in the small groups for five minutes about items that 
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might go in it. After scribes reported these ideas at the panel, the 
whole class refined and pared them down to eight items, . . . [such 
as] what-to-do-if-you-don't-want-something~stolen. 

Some children were to explain the campaign to other classes to 
whom the publication was to be distributed. Two children wrote the 
survey questionnaire and two others compiled it with the teacher. 
Participation in the brainstorming was total, and every child wrote 
an article, even those who were hitherto "nonwriters." The articles 
were read in the small groups, the good but not necessarily best 
ideas were singled out in discussion, and the papers were revised. 
Thus, through rewriting and proofreading in the groups, final copy 
was produced. Then each group discussed these and selected one for 
the publication. . . . After distributing the posters and newsletter to 
other classrooms, the participating children went in pairs to garner 
reactions to their ways of dealing with stealing. The small groups 
discussed these reactions, and their scribes compared notes at a 
panel that stimulated a final class discussion about actually imple- 
menting a campaign in the school. 

Probably no adult of sound mind would have thought up in 
advance such an intricate rigamarole; . . . the participating teachers 
had the Courage to pursue (the) bare notion of small-group discus- 
sion wherever it needed to go, the wit to improvise and orchestrate 
activities, and the sensitivity to play by ear with the children. 

The mode-switching model. Not all integration is as complex as the 
two previous models. Sometimes integration may be as simple as encour- 
aging (or allowing) children to move fluidly from one form of expression 
to another, from talk to writing to art or movement, for example. Chil- 
dren may be able to solve problems of production in one mode of expres- 
sion more easily than in another. Once the problem is solved, children 
may be able to transfer their gains to the other mode. Fluency and confi- 
dence that is gained during oral Sharing Time can transfer to writing if 
the teacher creates similar structures for the two tasks (Busching, 1982). 
Listening can provide an avenue for comprehension abilities also used in 
reading. Role playing can illuminate ideas students are struggling to ex- 
press in writing. Conferencing all during the writing process helps free up 
new ideas and focus them into coherent prose. Curriculum planning will 
be required to remove instructional restrictions (such as requirements for 
all children to write at the same time according to uniform criteria) and 
to create time and resource structures for consciously planned connections 
between the receptive and productive modes of expression. 

Another kind of integration between the language arts is the recognition 
that experiences in one mode will develop abilities to be used eventually 
in another mode. For example, the books that young children hear and 
read provide models of written discourse that exert influence on their 
writing many years later. A school program can provide consciously 
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planned sequences of listening to and reading important kinds of writing: 
not just fiction in the primary grades, and little or nothing in the upper 
elementarv years. Students need to read and listen to essays, newspaper 
articles, informative description and narration as well as poetry and 
fantasy throughout elementary and middle school. Children need many 
exposures to different types of writing before they are asked to read them 
and especially before they ar>^ asked to write them. Recent editions of basal 
reading series have broadened their offerings, perhaps in response to a 
recognition of integration of reading and writing. But all texts with con- 
trolled vocabularies create difficulties for young writers. Children learn 
models of weak, sometimes unintelligible writing from these texts. An 
integrated curriculum of the future will be one in which these poor writing 
models are eliminated, or at least deemphasized, and a conscious program 
of exposure to all kinds of writing continues throughout the grades. 

Integration across the Curriculum 

If we believe thai language is learned through use, we are inevitably led to 
making connections between language arts instruction and instruction in 
other subjects. Neither efficiency nor effectiveness is served by learning to 
read and write from 9:30 to 1 1:00 and learning about history and geog- 
raphy from 1:30 to 3:00. When we look at actual school programs, what 
we see in many schools is even worse. Instruction is not just fraction- 
alized- science or social studies may be crowded out because the school 
day has been eaten up by excessive practice time "needed" for reading 
and writing out of context. In this section, instead of providing model 
approaches as we did in the two previous sections, we will discuss, first, 
planning problems of integrating language arts across the curriculum, 
and second, implementation problems of these curricula. 

Planning Problems 

Not all unified curricula are equally valuable. Just as a magnificant 
mosaic can't be made from inferior stones, trivial learning does not 
become worthwhile just because it is Joined with other trivial learning. 
Similarly, learnings that are randomly glued together do not create worth- 
while child experiences. So curriculum planners face two kinds of concep- 
tual problems when constructing (or selecting) quality integrated learning 
experiences: problems. pertaining_to,seJej?upjLPlJheJ^^^ 
be stuck together and problems pertaining to selection of the adhesivs 
that creates the whole. The historical approaches to unified curriculum 
building that we reviewed in the first section of this article-correlated 
subjects, multi- and interdisciplinary, and nonsubject oriented— represent 
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different attempts to solve these problems. We will offer some additional 
guidance in this section for the selection of content (the "pieces") and for 
the selection of unifying structure (the "adhesive"). 

The learnings to be integrated must be of >yorth in themselves. Applied 
to language arts, this guideline points the way to units of communication, 
not units of knowledge about language. Dwelling on "the sound of" / a/ 
during a unit* on apples does not make this activity any more valuable 
than dwelling on "the sound of" /a/ at any other time. And in a similar 
way, when Native American ideographs and designs are copied during a 
social studies unit with little regard for their authenticity or original place 
in a particular tribal culture, nothing has been contributed to children's 
understanding of Native American culture or the nature of symbols. The 
curriculum guide may loftily claim that "integration of content learning 
with symbolic representation" has taken place, but in actuality nothing of 
value has taken place. 

To build unified sequences of study, teachers must begin with worth- 
while elements: quality literature, historical and scientific processes of 
major importance, and significant concepts and important communica- 
tion events. 

The connections between the subjects in an integrated curriculum must 
be worthwhile. We suggest that connections between the language arts 
and other subjects are based on the need for communication. When 
children actively pursue understanding, they have a need to find informa- 
tion, to move from one level of understanding to another, to express and 
examine new learning, and so forth. Communication, in its variety of 
form and function, is intrinsic to the search for meaning. These intrinsic 
relationships between content and communication can serve as a guide 
for integration across the curriculum. 

As stated earlier, the form of language is sensitive to the function it 
serves. In an instructional sense, this principle can be translated to mean 
that it is extremely difficult to develop a form of language in a false 
conte.xt — in an artificial imitation of its function. Perhaps the reason why 
the science and social studies curricula mentioned earlier (SCIS and 
MACOS) achieved success as settings for language learning was because 
they are based on careful consideration of the intrinsic conceptualizing 
and verbalizing processes needed in such studies. Unfortunately, too 
many commercial and teacher-made programs are pasted together in 
what might be called the you-heard-a-story-now-illustrate-it approach. If 
the subject is birds, children listen to bird poems, learn bird songs, write 
about bird topics (factual and fantasy), read bird books, and illustrate 
everything. These artificial collections of activities may capture children's 
surface attention, but they do not create purposeful connections needed 
for meaningful education. 
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fexample of Subject-oriented Integration across the Curriculum 

Two ingenious English teachers, one a historian and the other a drama 
specialist, combined objectives from their two traditional subjects to 
create a novel approach derived from the work of Dorothy Heathcote 
(Fines and Verrier, 1974). Fines and Verrier led children to put them- 
selves into a historical setting or incident, not to re-enact it, but to live in 
it on their own v^erms. The adults created a mood, a setting, or an incident 
by using realia, storytelling, role playing, or by taking the children into 
an actual environment. When the children had "entered" the scene, they 
took over. We can see this process at work in the following actual example: 

Verrier was asked to work with a class of children who had had 
little previous experience carrying out the responsibilities of group 
drama. Not knowing what to expect, they gathered around expectant 
but giddy. Verrier placed them physically into the scene by asking 
them to form a circle of chairs to make a "coroner's court." He then 
related in dramatic voice the events of the past evening, when he was 
awakened in the middle of the night by the shrill cry, "Murder!" 
followed by a garbled tale of tragedy. He recalled the lantern-lit trek 
to a muddy lane. No identification of the victim, save one. Out of his 
pocket came the evidence, an amulet on a leather thong, worn 
by . . . whom? 

"Look well on it," and the court, now serious, looked well on it. 

"And I do not know to this day which of our women here it was 
that woke me." 

A pause. . . . Time to give the action to the children. 

Would they take it? Sometimes the children were ready- 
sometimes "integration" between their knowledge, their questions, 
and their interests had taken place, and the drama took off. Other 
times, they were not ready and another activity emerged. As chil- 
dren dug more deeply into historical life and became more adept at 
handling the historical process, drama alternated with study over 
long stretches of sustained work. 

What are the values of historical dramatics? Why should language arts 
be learned in this context? As Fines and Verrier note, one can only sketch 
the many-sidedness of the contributions of this kind of drama to lan- 
guage, attitude, social, and conceptual growth. We can mention drama as 
a powerful catalyst for inquiry. It helps children focus on an area of study 
that is concrete; it helps define questions that will reveal that area more 
thoroughly. It demands a range of thoughtful answers--no single snap 
answer will satisfy a group that has lived history. It requires that hypoth- 
eses be tested; it demands that results be examined. Drama also offers 
-pTacticeHn-democraticHiving^The-children-become_decisioJi-ma_ke^^^^ 

cooperative decision-makers who must take into account the wills and 
needs of others. 
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As for language, in drama, children themselves create situations in 
which their oral expressive abilities are stretched to the uttermost. The 
force of the situation demands just the right word choice, tone, and 
gesture. Reading plays an important role: Children will demand immedi- 
ate access to books to keep the drama going and to answer questions they 
themselves have formulated. Writing, in Fines and Verrier's work, "comes 
in small packages." A letter, a list of instructions, a proclamation to post. 
But great care goes into refining the wording — the audience is well-known; 
the authors have a heavy stake in the outcome. 

Implementation Problems 

Realities of the specific organization and resources of the school play a 
crucial role in the success of integrated learning. We suggest that these 
realities be taken into account from the very beginning. A beautiful plan 
that makes too many demands on teachers will create chaos. A simple 
plan that is successful will pave the way for further, more elaborate plans. 
We do not mean to imply that no changes in scheduling or teacher role 
need occur, but do suggest that these changes be made gradually. Time is 
an important factor. Long stretches of time to work support integration; 
brief class periods with frequent changes of children between teachers 
limit planning flexibility. 

Teacher specialty is another important factor that can work for or 
against integration. Specialist teachers can contribute knowledge to add 
depth to children's work, but when each teacher holds rigidly to specific 
processes and information defined by their own field of study, integration 
is difficult to accomplish. Regularly scheduled common planning times 
can serve to encourage integrated planning, and a shared commitment to 
the benefits of integration can serve to dissolve subject area territoriality. 

In the following planning situation, teachers in one school agreed on a 
short-term unit of work which they created together to fit their schedules, 
resources, and individual learning objectives. They chose to avoid tradi- 
tional subject boundaries as the basis for their planning, dividing areas of 
learning into categories of: cognitive (e.g,, science and math), affective 
(e.g., the arts, values clarification), and physical-psych omotor (movement 
education, handwriting). 

Example of Nonsuhject- oriented Integration across the Curriculum 

This jnit* started with a child's question about where bread came from: 



♦Thanks to Tommy Jones, Sidney Lanier School, Dallas, for this example. 
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"Was there a bread tree or a bush?" Over lunch (after a good laugh), 
several teachers in different grade levels decided they could cooperatively 
muster a cross-age dialoging experience from this question. Children 
would raise wheat, make bread, and take a field trip to a bakery. Books 
and films would contribute background knowledge. 

Cognitive development would be served with concepts and generaliza- 
tions concerning community interdependence, the processes of growing 
and harvesting, and the chemistry of yeast, and also by the mental opera- 
tions of problem solving. There would be plenty of chances for integrated 
listening, speaking, reading, and writing focused by problem solving. 
Plans (both oral and written), thank-you notes, and reports would be 
needed. Sell-chosen forms of expressing new understandings would be 
encouraged. Skills of word attack would be taught in this context as 
reading teachers helped children tackle challenging informational books. 
Math for measuring ingredients and for dividing pairs of children to fit 
into four and six passenger cars would emerge. 

The possibilities for social integration were abundant. Teamed with 
younger children, the older ones would gain a sense of audience adapta- 
tion and have considerable writing practice as they transcribed the younger 
children's dictation. And they would grow in responsibility and self- 
respect as they enjoyed a sense of being looked up to and important. The 
teachers integrated themselves informally. Each offered to take charge 
where they felt most comfortable. Some good ideas were dropped because 
they seemed too time-consuming. The community was integrated with the 
school as parents joined forces with teachers and bakery employees to 
offer a fulfilling education to these children. 

Could evaluation take place in this integrative situation? Yes, there 
were many behaviors to observe and check, indicative of progress in the 
language arts and other subjects. Was skill learning more long lasting, 
more easily retrieved at a later date? Probably. Experience was combined 
with verbalization. Was learning more memorable? More transferable? 
Better preparation for a changing world? Highly probable. 

Conclusion 

We are not suggesting that every minute of the curriculum be caught up 
in integrative, cooperative work, but we believe that unified instruction 
can be used productively much more than is currently the practice in 
most schools. We urge that language arts first be integrated as its founda- 
tion, each individual writing act or reading act having meaningful inten- 
tion. Then teachers can further unify these communicative acts to create 
integration among the language arts, and then more broadly across the 
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curriculum. Teachers have many different approaches to choose from. 
We have suggested a variety of possibilities, and have offered principles 
of language learning that can serve as guides to select approaches that fit 
each school's needs. 



2 Ten Ways to Integrate 

Language and Subject Matter 



Laura R. Roehler 
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When planning for instruction, teachers face multiple (and seemingly 
contradictory) decisions and problems. They must deal with the dramatic 
increase in the number of subjects and the amount of content to be taught. 
They must accommodate the back-to-basics movement which advocates 
more skills instruction and less frills. Meanwhile, they are aware of time- 
on-task research indicating that student learning is directly proportional 
to the time spent engaged in a subject matter. This perplexing situation 
leaves teachers struggling to find time to teach all that is required in all 
subject areas. Integration of subject matter can provide one solution to 
this problem.* 

What Is Integration? 

Integration is a strategy for intentionally combining subject matter so 
that students are aware of this integration during implementation. Because 
two or more subject matters are taught simultaneously, the amount of 
instructional time in a school day can be increased. Additionally, subject 
matter can be combined to allow one subject matter to aid in the learning 
of another. As such, integration is both efficient and effective. 

Components of Integration 

Integration requires teacher decisions about two important components 
of instruction: subject matter and levels of instruction. 

Subject matter Subject matter found in educational curricula can be 
divided into (a) the knowledge base of our culture and (b) the language 
strategies that carry the information of our knowledge base. 

The knowledge base incorporates ideas, thoughts, and feelings our 
culture has deemed useful and worthy. The bulk of this knowledge is 
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contained in printed materials, with schools being designated as major 
perpetuators of this knowledge base. In the school, this knowledge base is 
generally developed in the content areas of social studies, science, litera- 
ture, music, art, and mathematics. 

Language strategies are the second major type of subject matter. Lan- 
guage strategies (including speaking, listening, reading, writing, doing, 
and observing) are the fundamental tools for sharing the knowledge base. 
These tools provide the ways for information to be communicated and 
are generally developed in the subject areas of reading and language arts. 

In summary, the subject matter of schools includes ideas, thoughts, 
and feelings drawn from the knowledge base and organized into content 
subjects, and includes also the language strategies by which the subject 
matter is produced, sent, received, and understood. 

Levels of instruction. As subject matter is prepared for instructional 
activities, two levels of learning should be considered. One level focuses on 
the initial learning of new information and the other refers to how 
previously learned information is used. For instance, a student could 
learn how to punctuate conversation and then use that ability in writing a 
complete composition. Likewise, a student could learn that Michigan is 
surrounded by the Great Lakes and then use that information when dis- 
cussing the recreational facilities of Michigan. Initial learning occurs 
whenever students meet new material. The focus of initial instruction is 
on knowing or understanding. (It is important to note that this informa- 
tion can be drawn from either the knowledge base or the language 
abilities.) After initial learning occurs, the material can be used. It is 
important to realize that in actual situations the distinction between initial 
learning and use of learned material is often not as clear cut as is pre- 
sented in this planning model. Initial learning is often a consolidation of 
years of past experiences and intuitive understandings; or it may occur 
bit-by-bit in several successive experiences. Likewise, as skills and knowl- 
edge are used, new learning often takes place. 

Thus, the two components of subject matter, and the two levels of learn- 
ing provide the basic structure for subject matter integration. The way 
these components and levels fit together is explored in the next section. 

The Relationship of the Components of Integration 

Purpo^^eful integration cannot occur unless the relationships among com- 
ponents and levels are clear. Language strategies support and assist in 
understanding a given subject-area knowledge base by providing channels 
for communicating with the knowledge base. In turn, concepts from the 
knowledge base are communicatedjthrough the use of language strategies. 
The knowledge base is useless unless it can be communicated from one 
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individual to another, and, likewise, the strategies that are embedded in 
communication are useless unless there is a knowledge base to be com- 
municated. Clearly, the curriculum of all content areas should include the 
integrated use of both knowledge base and language strategies. 

It is equally clear that subject matter learning includes both the initial 
learning level and the use level. Students cannot be expected to use 
knowledge until they have learned it, and learned knowledge is of little 
value unless it is used. In fact, information that we want to be valued and 
remembered over a period of time must be used. 

Similarly, language strategies have little value except as channels for 
communicating knowledge. However, if we expect students to use them 
these strategies must be initially learned. Some language strategies are 
learned in teacher-planned activities. Teachers instruct for strategies in 
order that students can use them to increase their knowledge base. Hence, 
integration also should occur to ensure that learned language strategies 
are used in the same way as learned knowledge is used. 

Concepts from the knowledge base, language strategies, initial learning 
levels, and subsequent use levels can be combined to form the basis for 
ten types of integration. These types of integration will be explained and 
illustrated in the following sections. 

Types of Integration 

The components of subject matter and levels of learning can be visualized 
in terms of a two-by-two classification system that yields four combi- 
nations as shown in Figure 1. These combinations are: the initial learning 
of language strategies, the use of previously learned language strategies, 
the initial learning of concepts from the knowledge base, and the use 



Learning Levels 



initial learning 



subsequent use 



initial learning 
of strategies 



use of previously 
learned strategies 




initial learning 
of knowledge 



use of previously 
learned knowledge 



Figure I. Combinations of the components of subject matter and learning levels. 
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of previously learned concepts from the knowledge base. These combi- 
nations can be integrated with each other to provide ten possible types 
of integration. 

For example, the various combinations of initial learning of language 
strategies yields the first four types of integration. The initial learning of a 
language strategy can be integrated: (1) with the initial learning of another 
language strategy; (2) with another language strategy previously learned 
and now being used during learning; (3) with the initial learning of con- 
cepts from the knowledge base; and (4) witi, previously learned concepts 
from the knowledge base. 

If we begin with previously learned language strategies, this model 
yields three additional types of integration. The use of previously learned 
strategies can be integrated (5) with the use of other previously learned 
strategies; (6) with the initial learning of concepts from the knowledge 
base; and (7) with the use of previously learned concepts from the 
knowledge base. 

Beginning with initial learning of concepts from the knowledge base, 
this plan provides two types of integration not yet discussed. Initial learn- 
ing of concepts from the knowledge base can be integrated (8) with the 
initial learning of other concepts from the knowledge base; and (9) with 
the use of previously learned concepts from the knowledge base. 
' Beginning with previously learned concepts from the knowledge 
base provides only one additional type of integration not yet discussed. 
Use of previously learned concepts from the knowledge base can be inte- 
grated with other concepts from the knowledge base to provide the tenth 
type of integration. 

Ten Examples of the Types of Integration 

Each of these ten types of integration will be described with illustrations 
taken from classroom observational data collected by the Language Arts 
Project of the Institute for Research on Teaching at Michigan State 
University. 

1. Initial learning of two or more integrated language strategies. The 
initial learning of two or more integrated language strategies results 
in the learning of new strategies. In a fifth grade classroom the need 
arose to discuss playground rules as they related to rights and 
responsibilities. An individual's rights had been infringed by a group 
of students. The teacher felt this was mostly a management problem 
but recognized that the discussion opportunity provided the context 
for initial learning of two new language abilities. She focused on the 
initial learning of the strategies of active listening and the strategy 
of speaking with complete thoughts or sentences. 
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2 Initial learning of one or more language strategies while using a 
previously learned language strategy. The new strategy or strategies 
are learned while the previously learned strategies provide the means 
of learning. This type of integration was used in a fourth grade 
classroom where the teacher had developed a learning activity using 
"Dear Blabby" letters. The students wrote letters to "Dear Blabby" 
about a problem they had. The teacher taught them the form of a 
friendly letter and then instructed them to use their previously 
learned penmanship strategies when writing their letters. 

3. Initial learning of one or more language strategies while initially 
learning concepts. The outcome of this activity is the initial learning 
of both new language strategies and concepts. Fourth grade stu- 
dents participated in a learning activity about the Mojave Indians. 
During the activity, they simultaneously learned new concepts about 
the Mojave Indians and learned a new expressive communication 
strategy— some Mojave dance steps to Mojave music. Strategies 
and concepts were integrated during initial learning phases with 
Mojave Indian information providing the context. 

4 Initial learning of a language strategy while using a previously 
learned concept. The final outcome integrates the initial learning of 
a language strategy with a previously learned concept. Students in a 
second grade classroom decided to present science plays. Each 
group chose a play that continued science information they had 
learned previously. Each group learned how to select players and 
then how to give a play. Science concepts, previously learned, were 
used by the students as they learned new abilities of play acting. 

5 Using two or more previously learned language strategies. The final 
outcome of this type of activity is the simultaneous use of two or 
more previously learned strategies during a lesson. Fourth grade 
students used both their previously learned knowledge of the form 
of a friendly letter with previously learned strategies of punctuation 
in order to answer the "Dear Blabby" letters that had been written 
earlier in the school week (described previously as the second type 
of integration). The teacher randomly passed out the "Dear Blabby" 
letters and students wrote an answer as "Blabby." 

6 Using a previously learned language strategy while initially learn- 
ing a concept. The final outcome is the learning of new concepts 
from" the knowledge base while language strategies are used. An 
example of this type of integration occurred in a fifth grade class- 
room where students were learning about the Mojave Indians. After 
they had gathered information from maps and books, they shared 
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their newly learned concepts in a class discussion. The teacher asked 
them to use previously learned discussion strategies as they shared 
new information. 

Another example of this type of integration occurred in a second 
grade classroom where the students were involved in a science 
lesson about fruit flies. As the students learned new concepts about 
the life cycle of fruit flies, the teacher directed them to use their 
previously learned strategy of sequencing. Again, new concepts 
were learned while previously learned strategies were used. 

7. Use of previously learned strategies and previously learned concepts. 
The final outcome of this type of activity is the simultaneous use of 
both concepts and strategies. This type of integration occurred in a 
third grade classroom where the students were learning about man- 
made and naturally occurring objects. Using lists that each student 
had generated earlier about man-made and natural objects, the stu- 
dents put each concept from the two lists into a complete statement. 
The students were integrating previously learned concepts about 
man-made and natural objects with the previously learned strategy 
of generating complete sentences appropriate for generalizations. 

8. Initial learning of two or more concepts. The final outcome is the 
initial learning of at least two sets of concepts from the knowledge 
base. In a second grade classroom, teachers used a cooking activity 
to focus the initial learning of group responsibility concepts and 
exact measurement concepts. Students made and baked cookies as 
a group, deciding on whether the measurements completed by indi- 
vidual students were correct. One group erred in the measurement 
of ingredients. The teacher helped the class understand why the 
exact measurements were important and how group decision making 
about the measurements might have prevented the error. The con- 
cepts of group responsibility and exact measurement were initially 
learned during the single cookie baking activity. 

9. Initial learning of a concept while using a previously learned concept. 
The final outcome is the learning of the new concept while the 
previously learned concept provides the means of learning. In a 
third grade classroom, students completed a lesson on the ecology 
problems of Michigan while using previously learned information 
from science regarding the insolubility of different types of materials. 
New ecology concepts were learned as previously learned science 
concepts were used. 

10. Using two or more previously learned concepts. The final outcome 
is the use of these concepts during the lesson. Students in a fifth 
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grade classroom completed a lesson using knowledge about b( 
Mojave Indians and folktales. They had previously learned 
characteristics of folktales and the characteristics of Mojave Ind 
life. Using these previously learned concepts, they evaluated a fi 
to determine whether it qualified as a Mojave folktale. 



Conclusion 

Integration of subject matter can provide exciting and interesting ways to 
increase instructional time in the classroom. Time allocated for one learn- 
ing opportunity can be doubly used when integration of subject matter is 
planned and implemented. Successful subject matter integration, however, 
requires teachers to conceptualize the two components of subject matter: 
the knowledge base and the language strategies and the two instruc- 
tional levels: initial learning and the subsequent use of that learning 
level This conceptual structure provides better ways to fit subject matter 
together, thereby increasing both the efficiency and the effectiveness of 
learning opportunities. 
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It was once believed that the world was a great, buzzing confusion to the 
infant who, helpless and weak, lay waiting to be imprinted with the indel- 
ible mark of experience. This tabula rasa conception of the very young 
human organism has been dramatically altered over the last twenty years 
or so, as research has found remarkable competence even in the youngest 
child. To cite some examples: the fetus can hear even before birth 
(Appleton, 1975); neonates can see quite well (Mauer and Mauer, 1976); 
and infants can learn to modify their responses (e.g., Gregg, et al., 1976; 
Dodd, 1972; Rheingold, 1956). Not only is the infant susceptible to envi- 
ronmental influence, it has the power to influence the environment as 
well (Lewis and Rosenblum, 1974). 

The infant comes into the world biologically programmed to leam. 
Advanced sensory capabilities heighten the infant's ability not only to 
respond to, but to arouse the nurturing responses of caregivers. Survival 
of the human infant is dependent upon the care of others. The patterning 
back-and-forth between infant and caregiver is a mutual adaptation 
between the two. Each learns to recognize and understand the other's 
signals and sequences of specific behaviors necessary to elicit the inter- 
action and trigger modification in the other's behavior (Schwartz, 1980b). 

The infant's visual acuity, for example, is adapted to survival through 
social interaction. Thus, a young infant's near-point visual accommoda- 
tion is at several inches distance, which is just about where older persons 
position themselves intuitively for face-to-face contact with the baby 
(Schwartz, 1980a). The infant's visual and auditory capacities are ideally 
suited for deciphering and: responding to the highly subtle and complex 
system of facial and vocal cues that permeate human dialogue. 

In this way human intelligence begins to act on experience and, to 
some degree, control it. Human intelligence imposes a grammar of sorts 
on experience and thus brings order to disorder and creates regularity out 
of chaos. The mind actively seeks consistencies and patterns from which 
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to induce generalizations: // these things appear, then that is likely 
occur. The young child learns that by pulling on a string attached tc 
toy, the toy will move. Likewise, the preschooler induces the rule that 
affixed to verbs is a past tense marker, and proceeds to extend this n 
even to those irregular verbs where it does not apply. 



Mastering I.anguage 

From earliest infancy, the child actively processes experience and imposes 
meaning on reality. The search for meaning is relentless, but because it is 
distinctly human, it occurs without duress as naturally as breathing or 
walking. Children learn to speak as they try to make sense of the lan- 
guage that surrounds them (Smith, 1979). According to Shuy (1981), 
children's natural language development proceeds from the deep structure 
-level 'whWe"meaning^^^ 
representations of meaning. It is only in school that the process is 
reversed. The origins of communication may lie in the earliest ritualized 
turn-taking games such as Peek-a-Boo in which language acts as an 
overlay to the point-counterpoint action dialogue of the adult and child. 
Condon and Sander (1974) found a correspondence of 90 percent between 
the body movement of babies and the structure of adult speech from a 
frame by frame analysis of films of neonate movements made in the 
presence of adult speech. Bateson ( 1971) reported that even infants under 
two months engage in dialogues with their mothers that show the rudi- - 
ments of conversational sequencing. 

Children process the language they hear and induce from it a latent 
language structure (Brown and Bellugi, 1964). Toddlers, before their first 
birthday, produce single-word utterances called holophrases that stand 
for entire thoughts and are used to accompany action in order to declare, 
demand, question, or describe a relationship (Menyuk, 1977). Usually, by 
two years old, children master the propositional nature of language as they 
start to produce two-word utterances that express logical relationships. 
As Bryen (1982) observes, the amount of language learning that takes place 
during the preschool years is quite astonishing. By six years old, children 
demonstrate the basics of effective communication such as turn-taking, 
have a syntax that is well-formed and varied, and produce well-developed 
segmental phonemes and appropriate suprasegmental features such as 
pitch. In all these accomplishments one can see the power of intelligence 
at work— noting salient features, observing regularities, hypothesizing 
relationships, inducing rules, and drawing conclusions. The child's mind 
is busily exploring, testing, searching, and ordering experience. 
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Children come to >$chool with what has been called an "effectahce 
motive," the security of knowing their own competence and power to 
effect change in the environment. Children do not need to be taught that 
they can leam when they come to school. They know it, because theyVe 
been learning for the first Cive or six years of their lives. As Smith (1981) 
observes, children have an implicit expectation that they can learn, unless 
experience teaches them otherwise. The search for meaning that charac- 
terized the active problem-solving behavior of the preschooler is ready to 
work on mastering literacy, unless conditions impede it. 

Given time, exposure, and the opportunity for active search, young 
children will discover word structure (Gibson and Levin, 1975). This is 
amply demonstrated by studies of children's invented spellings. Researchers 
have found that preschoolers and first graders rely heavily on their under- 
standing of English sounds in beginning writing (Read, 1975; Beers and 
Henderson, 1977; Beers and Beers, 1980). They will use a letter whose 
name corresponds to its sound. Where the phoneme-grapheme corre- 
spondence is not as regular, the child may use a letter whose sound is 
closest to the one heard in the word. Read (1980) uses the example of 
spelling red as rad. He speculates that this pattern is based upon the 
cluLd's recognition that the vowel sounds of bai(, bet, and bat are similar. 
A study of four year olds' knowledge of letters and written words revealed 
a natural sequence in learning to recognize words that include under- 
standing: that letters are discriminable patterns; that letters provide clues 
for reading; and that sounds in words are determined by letters (Mason, 
1980). Obviously, just as the preschooler induced the latent structure of 
spoken language, the older child develops a systematic schema for written 
language from his or her many experiences with print. Imperfect at first, 
and marked by errors, the child's schema of written language is not 
random; it is characterized by coherence and internal integrity. 

Engaging the Search for Meaning in Learning Language 

The search for meaning is embedded in the child's own social and intel- 
lectual development. What are the conditions that can enhance language 
learning through the use of this unique human trait? 

1 . Caregivers and teachers need to acknowledge that the child comes 
to school with the mechanism for learning built-in and practiced 
over several years. Children have "learned to learn*' years before 
they enter kindergarten. While it is true that out of the mix of 
hereditary and environmental influences, different children come to 
school with greater or lesser readiness for learning, unless they have 
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suffered severe physical and/ or emotional impairment all children 
are ready to learn. This is part of their distinctly human heritage. 
Two direct and practical applications of this fact are: the expecta- 
tion and affirmation by school personnel that children can learn 
and will learn; and the use of teaching strategies that actively engage 
children in learning. 
2. The teacher or caregiver has a crucial role in facilitating the child*s 
search for meaning. Interface between the immature organism's 
attempts at learning and the mature organism's responses to these 
attempts is necessary if the child is to learn. For example, it is in the 
playful Peek-a-Boo game of infancy when the adult's face disappears 
and then reappears from behind a pillow that the groundwork is 
laid for the baby's understanding of object permanence. Likewise, 
the largely intuitive but nonetheless crucial verbal exchanges of 
toddlerhood in which the adult echoes, expands, and models lan- 
guage for the child provide a superlative training ground for the 
child's growing competence in language production. There is evi- 
dence from research that the presence of caring adults who speak 
with children and who listen to them, who answer their questions 
and read aloud to them, is correlated with early success in reading 
(Durkin, 1966). In school, children need teachers who organize the 
environment, plan experiences, and involve themselves with the chil- 
dren sensitively and responsively. 
3. The child will be helped to learn how to read and write if condi- 
tions are so arranged that they simulate the way in which the child 
acquired mastery of other skills and knowledge. The child learned 
to understand and produce the spoken form of language by being 
immersed in a constant Qow of language that was used functionally 
and naturally. The child's chances of mastering the written form of 
language will be enharxed if print is a continual presence in the 
child's life and if the consumption of printed material is a natural 
part of each day's activities. In a literate society, children actually 
are exposed to print from the time they're babies: on television 
commercials, street signs, and cereal boxes; in advertising jingles 
and logos. These are highly salient and immediate forms of written 
language, and they ought to be exploited in teaching the child about 
print. Another excellent way to inculcate the child into the process 
of reading is by reading aloud-^read books to the child, read books 
with the child, and take every opportunity to make note of the 
features of print as they occur naturally in everyday happenings. In 
school, making written records for all kinds of experiences—a trip. 
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a recipe, an invitation, a thank-you letter, a problem in math — 
provides functional and meaningful opportunities to read and to 
write. Experiences such as these permit the child's intelligence to 
operate on understanding print in the same manner that it did 
earlier in unraveling other kinds of coder in the world. 

4. The child's search for meaning in language will be enhanced: if 
language is experienced as a whole entity, rather than as discrete 
units; if language is used functionally rather than for no real pur- 
pose; if language is meaningful rather than insignificant; and if 
language occurs naturally rather than artificially. Experiences in the 
child's reality that yielded to the operation of intelligence, that 
enabled the search for meaning to work had these qualities of whole- 
ness, functionality, meaningfulness, and naturalness. Such experi- 
ences bear the necessary consistencies and patterns from which 
generalizations or rules can be induced. From a study of the 
developmental patterns and interrelationships of preschoolers' print 
awareness, Hiebert (1981) concludes that the various dimensions of 
print awareness are integrally related, and that concentrating instruc- 
tion on just one aspect such as letter naming provides an overly 
narrow emphasis. If reading, for example, is taught in isolation 
from other language functions, then the natural bridges between 
listening and reading and between speaking and writing cannot be 
drawn. If, instead, reading develops as a natural consequence out of 
experiences shared and discussed, written about and listened to, 
then the child can integrate understandings across all of the lan- 
guage functions. Reading, thus, does not become something to be 
practiced and drilled in a separate space and time. It is simply 
another way to extract meaning from experiences that, in this case, 
hav.f; been represented through written symbols. 

5. The operation of intelligence requires the opportunity to explore 
and experiment. Indeed, according to Piaget (1952), the origins of 
intelligence lie in the sensorimotor period of cognitive development 
in which the child learns about reality by actively manipulating the 
environment and observing the effect these manipulations have. In 
a like manner, the child needs many opportunities to explore and 
experiment with print. These include prewriting and prereading 
experiences such as painting, crayoning, and reading a story through 
its pictures. Such quasi-literacy activities have a number of benefits. 
They permit the child to simulate and practice skills as a prepara- 
tion for the actual reading and writing experiences to follow; the 
child role-plays in this exploratory period what she or he needs to 
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do later on. These experiences also help the child to grasp the 
concept of symbolic representation: that meaning can be encoded 
by graphic symbols that persist in time and space and that can be 
subsequently decoded back into meaning. Even after the child has 
begun to read and to write, the chance to experiment with printed 
forms, to manipulate them playfully, will continue to enhance the 
child's mastery of literacy. Children need the chance to make mis- 
takes, and to review and revise their written work. In this way they 
can test the validity of their hypotheses about language and refine 
them as they become more proficient with written language. 

6. The child's search for meaning can either be enhanced or impeded 
depending upon the degree of discordance, novelty, and ambiguity 
that prevail in experiences. For instance, an infant will recognize 
and even be amused by a figure of the human face in which the 
features are moderately discordant. If the features are highly regular 
or grossly discordant, the illustration may not attract the child's 
attention at all. Experiences with print should be sufficiently familiar 
to enable the child to perceive similar characteristics and patterns; 
these are the building blocks of the child's inductions about print. 
But experiences with print just as experiences of all kinds need to be 
sufficiently novel to interest and challenge the child and to attract 
attention. Literacy experiences ought to be not so easy as to bore, 
nor so difficult as to frustrate. Conditions that operate as baffles to 
the child's intelligence should be avoided. For example, the termi- 
nology of teaching reading ought to be used consistently and asso- 
ciated clearly with its referents. Most beginning readers don't know 
what a word, a letter, a sentence, or a sound are. They would be 
helped in their mastery of literacy by the teacher's simple, explicit, 
and direct use of these and like terms. 

7. The operation of intelligence is facilitated if new experiences con- 
tain enough of what is familiar to enable the child to bridge the 
discontinuity of what is new to what is old. Applying this principle 
to reading instruction would mean that the material employed in 
teaching reading should be personal and familiar enough to allow 
the child to use mastery of the spoken form in mastering the written 
form. Individually dictated stories provide an ideal medium for this 
to occur. These stories are highly engaging because they are part of 
the child's unique experience. Moreover, the child's observation of 
the dictation — the actual translation of oral into written symbols — 
provides a concrete experience with the concept of the representa- 
tion of orally expressed meaning by written symbols. This is a very 
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important concept for the mastery of literacy, and one that many, 
perhaps most, children are unfamiliar with, at least in the early 
grades. However, because there are very real differences between 
the spoken and the written forms of language, the child's grasp of 
literacy will be aided if these personal stories are supplemented by 
experiences with book language. Children need to hear, see, and 
read the language of good books. This is real language, too. It is 
not the stilted, artificial, and boring prose sometimes called "basal- 
ese." Only by contact with real print can children understand the 
peculiarities of print: from typological variations such as allographs 
to stylistic variations such as poetic inversions. 

Conclusion 

All children come to school prepared to make sense of what they find 
there. This search for meaning can be employed in acquiring language 
competency by creating the conditions and providing the experiences that 
stimulate rather than impede the operation of intelligence. Acknowledge 
the vitality of children's intelligence and use it in teaching. Understand 
the crucial role the teacher has to play in triggering and sustaining learn- 
ing cycles. Provide experiences with language that are integrated, whole, 
natural, functional, and meaningful. Make experiences with the written 
form of language an integral part of all activities. Encourage exploration 
and experimentation with spoken and written forms. Give children the 
opportunity to make mistakes and to learn from them. Provide enough 
of what is novel to stimulate the child's curiosity and to challenge; but 
enough, as well, of what is familiar so that the child can perceive relation- 
ships and experience success. These are ways in which the child's search 
for meaning can be put to work in mastering language. 
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Teaching language as a whole and integrated process within meaningful 
and functional contexts is not a new idea. It was expounded at least as 
early as 1908 in Edmund Burke Huey's The Psychology and Pedagogy of 
Reading. It is an idea that continues to fascinate and capture the atten- 
tion not only of language researchers and educators (such as Kenneth 
Goodman and Frank Smith), but writers in allied fields, as well. (See, for 
example, Bruno Bettleheim and Karen Zelan's On Becoming Literate: 
The Child's Fascination with Meaning, Knopf, 1982). Why then, has the 
idea not taken hold in classrooms to any appreciable degree? Barren not 
productive, still rather than dynamic, particularized instead of integrated, 
forced and artificial in place of free and creative— this is the kind of 
teaching one too often sees in real classrooms. Why? 

A primary difficulty with an integrated language arts program is that 
beyond its fundamental constructs lies the pressing question of how do 
you implement this idea. Here, one often finds only nebulous 
uncertain suggestions. A major reason for this is that an integrate! 
language arts program by its nature resists reduction to the almost ritual- 
ized and formulaic routines so neatly encapsulated in "how to" manuals 
and simplistic made-to-teach recipes. As the articles in section I, Founda- 
tions, attest, there is a very strong theoretical rationale for an integrative 
language arts approach. 

In section II, Instruction, the articles are designed to "demystify" the 
implementadon^„anJ.ntegrated .approach by describing real programs, 
tested procedures, and actual language performance. The articles are 
grouped into the three categories of language integration emphasized 
throughout the book: integration within one language mode; integration 
among different language modes; and integration with other subject mat- 
ter. Although the theme of whole language experiences embedded within 
meaningful contexts is consistent through all of the articles in section II, 
the different articles emphasize one or another of the types of integration. 

Integration within One Language Mode 

Three articles illustrate how integrative procedures are employed primar- 
ily within one language mode. In the first article Eileen Tway looks at 
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writing as a purposeful endeavor. Through the entire span of instruction 
K-8, the skills of writing are learned in process, as students communicate 
their ideas. Children's literature provides a cornerstone for the program 
as reading, speaking, listening, and writing abilities grow together, each 
enriching the other. Norman Najimy's article continues the focus on writ- 
ing with his description of Authors and Illustrators, a four-week language 
arts project in the Pittsfield, Massachusetts, public schools. It clearly 
exemplifies how a program invested with real meaning and purpose can 
engage the interest and enthusiasm of children, staff, and parents. Finally, 
switching the focus to reading, Dorothy King and Dorothy Watson 
present a strong case for teaching reading as a whole language process in 
which meaning plays the central role. 

Integration among Different Language Modes 

Integration across listening, speaking, reading, and writing is illustrated 
in three articles. Judith I. Schwartz' description of children's experiments 
with language underscores the central role of play in childhood, and 
discusses how play with language can be fostered in classrooms. Dorris 
Lee describes in detail how to implement a language experience model in 
the classroom, which has at its core integration of all the language arts. 
Finally, Sandra Rietz presents a rich potpourri of song and story games 
through which intermediate and upper elementary grade children can 
refine and expand their control over language patterns and forms via 
playful and noncoercive media. 

Integration with Other Subject Matter 

Language as the integrating mechanism for learning about different cur- 
riculum areas is emphasized in four articles. Masha Rudman explains the 
multiplicity of uses children's literature has in broadening and deepening 
children's understanding of different times, places and peoples. Laura 
Fortson explains how the integration of the language arts with music, 
movement, and art experiences helps children to organize their thoughts 
and to express them in original, flexible, and emotionally satisfying ways. 
She cites many examples in which such experiences are used as the mate- 
rial for language arts activities. Gayle Rogers shows how all of the cur- 
riculum areas are employed purposefully by a class of sixth graders in 
their study of Native Americans. The expressive and receptive forms of 
language operate as unifying elements throughout the unit. Betty Jane 
Wagner's account of a creative dramatic experience shared with nine- and 
ten-year-olds forcefully illustrates the way in which drama can expand 
children's thinking and language beyond the immediate circle of their 
own lives. 
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4 The Development of Writing 
in a Language Arts Context 



Eileen Tway 
Miami University 

The development of writing follows the development of speech more 
closely than many educators have realized. The language arts are usually 
listed as listening, speaking, reading, and writing, as though there is a 
chronological order of development. Yet, while the oral language is 
primary and the written language reflects the oral, in actuality the written 
language emerges almost as soon as the oral— if the conditions are right. 
When children are surrounded by a print environment, they begin to 
relate to graphemes almost as soon as they begin to relate to the pho- 
nemes they are hearing all around them. 

In fact, one parent recently observed her ten-week-old son, Jed, scan- 
ning printed matter in a newspaper and decided to record continued 
observations of the baby's emerging experiences with print (Lass, 1982). 
At sixteen months, Jed was scribbling with his finger. At seventeen 
months, he recognized eight letters, identifying all such letters as B or D. 
At eighteen months, he recognized twenty letters as letters and could 
identify the names of fourteen of them. At twenty months, he could spell 
his name. His mother said, "When at seventeen months he began to point 
to and call any letter *B' or *D', I realized he knew letters were a separate 
category of visual stimulus" (p. 24). 

Although Jed's experiences are not generalizable, current research 
shows that children go through several developmental stages in writing 
during the preschool years (Clay, 1979; Temple, 1982; Ferreiro, 1980). 
When linguists stress that teachers are not the first teachers of language, 
that children bring a well-developed language to school, it is generally 
assumed that they are referring to talking, not writing. And, for the most 
part, linguists have been doing just that: focusing on oral language. How- 
ever, research shows that five- and six-year-olds have acquired substantial 
knowledge about written language, too (Lavine, 1972; Read, I97I; 
Chomsky, I97I). 

Elementary teachers, then, have a foundation with which to begin the 
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teaching of writing in school. This means that there is no need to wait to 
start written language experience, but it also means that there is con- 
tinued need for oral language experiences so that the total language devel- 
opment is ensured. Written language will be sparse if the oral language is 
neglected, but as the written language expands, the oral language will, in 
turn, be enriched. The speaking and writing arts are mutually enhanced 
by this intertwining. Such intertwining will be discussed at greater length 
later in this article. 

If teachers are to understand the development of writing in the school- 
age child, they need to understand the development that takes place prior 
to school'. The first part of this article will be devoted to early writing in a 
total language context. Next there will be a discussion of how teachers 
can foster writing development as part of the language arts program in 
the primary grades. Finally, there will be a consideration of writing and 
the other language arts in the upper elementary grades. The important 
place of literature in encouraging writing development will be a common 
thread, or unifying element, throughout the article. 



Writing and the Language Arts— Preschool 

It appears that writing develops naturally along with the development of 
the other language arts. Just as children participate in the world of oral 
language with early attempts such as babbling and single word utter- 
ances, they also begin to notice writing and move from random scribbles 
to directional scribbles, and from unletter-like squiggles to observable 
separate configurations that resemble letters and that become recurring 
figures. From this beginning, they discover how to make letters, usually 
first trying the letters of their name or copying a word from some notice- 
able place, such as a cereal box. As they progress, children discover that 
letters stand for sounds, and they will then use invented spellings to write 
on their own, if not discouraged by unrealistic (for them) adult standards. 

Some adults are concerned by invented spellings, believing that they 
will cause children to acquire poor spelling habits. However, if the 
invented spelling stage is seen as part of the natural language develop- 
ment process, adults will come to understand its importance in the child's 
overall language development. Temple, Nathan, and Burris (1982) say 
that "Children will learn to spell correctly and to write fluently if they are 
encouraged— but not forced— to express themselves in writing as soon as 
they feel the urge, and as best they can" (p. 82). The baby who says 
"mulk" for milk is not reprimanded or discouraged. No one says, "Do 
not talk yet. You are not ready. Wait until you can say it correctly." 
Rather, adults are very positive in their encouragement of such early 
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attempts to talk. A parent will say, "Oh, you want some milk," giving the 
correct pronunciation naturally in the way described by Brown and Bellugi 
(1966) as "imitation and expansion." The adult provides the model, but 
not in such a way as to make the child feel "put down" or inferior. In 
fact, it is quite the opposite; the child is made to feel that such attempted 
words are real accomplishments. 

In the same way, if early writings are given respect and encourage- 
ment, the child comes to attach importance to writing. Early writing 
attempts seem to emerge as satisfying creative acts, but as children come 
to associate meanings with their creations, they begiri learn more about 
the use of graphics as meaning-bearing synnbols. The oral language envi- 
ronment plays an important part as children begin to associate letter 
symbols with sounds. They write what they hear; thus comes invented 
spellings. 

Temple, Nathan, and Burris (1982) say that there are two steps in the 
invented spelling stage: Letter-name Spelling and Transitional Spelling. 
In the first step, every letter used stands for a sound, and no letters are 
supplied unnecessarily. However, not all sounds in the message are con- 
veyed by the graphics. Indeed, sometimes only the initial consonant is 
used to stand for a word. Later, considerably more speech sounds are 
represented in the invented spellings. This is the transitional stage between 
early invented spelling and more conventional spelling. 

The invented spelling stage may span quite a large portion of the pre- 
school years. Jenny, at slightly over two-and-one-half, knew something 
about letters and how they were used and for a time chose the letter *'H" 
to spell her name. (See Figure 1.) Jenny was in a prephonemic stage just 
prior to the letter-name state of invented spelling. At three, Jenny was 



Figure 1 . Writing sample of a child in a prephonemic stage, prior to the letter- 
name state of spelling. 
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closer to a conventional match of letters and sounds and began to try the 
letters of her name. Brian, at five, was in the transitional state, and very 
close to conventional spellings, when he wrote the following: "Dear Mom: 
I am over at Joshis Love fom Brian." (See Figure 2.) Brian's handling of 
"Josh's" is admirable for one so young; yet he simply wrote what he heard. 

By the time most children come to school they have had enough 
experience with oral language to be capable of writing on their own, 
using invented spellings. However, they may not know how to make all 
of the letters yet, and their physical coordination is such that extended 
writing will usually be difficult, if not impossible. Still, if a child can put 
two or more related sentences together, that child is achieving written 
composition. The teacher can help the child supplement and complement 
written work through providing opportunities for oral composition, for 
dictation of stories, and for drawing or painting. 

The implications for teachers in all of this are great. Teachers are not 
the first teachers of writing, after all. And children are ready to write 
from their earliest school days. Yet parallels should be drawn from the 
conditions and characteristics of eariy language learning, so that educators 
do not try to force development nor otherwise act in ways that discourage 
fledgling attempts. Cari A. Lefevre (1970) gives a "capsule statement of 




Figure 2. Writing sample from a five-year-old in the transitional state of spelling. 
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methodology" for teachers when he advises, "The student's language 
learning in school should parallel his early childhood method of learning 
to speak his native tongue — playfully, through delighted experiences of 
discovery — through repeated exposure to language forms and patterns, 
by creative imitation and manipulation, and by personal trial and error, 
with kindly (and not too much) correction from adults" (p, 75). 

A good way for adults to provide experiences for exposure, discovery, 
imitation, and manipulation is to read to children from the delightful 
children's books available today for the very young. Reading aloud to 
children has been shown to expand language skills significantly, especially 
when children are encouraged in active response to the literature they 
hear — through drama, role playing, discussion, and other oral language 
activities. In addition, greater gains in language development are evident 
among the younger children, suggesting that the earlier the start to reading 
aloud, the better (Cohen, 1968; Cullinan,et al., 1974), 

Suggested books to read to preschoolers and kindergarteners are as 
follows: 

Flack, Marjorie. Ask Mr. Bear. Macmillan, 1932, 

Encourage children to talk about birthdays. 
Freeman, Don. Corduroy. Viking, 1968. 

This one can stimulate talk about favorite stuffed animals. 
Galdone, Paul. The Gingerbread Boy. Seabury, 1975. 

Share the old, traditional tales. Encourage children to join in on 

the refrains. 

Galdone, Paul. The Three Bears. Seabury, 1972. 

Children can retell the familiar story. They can also compare and 
contrast it with the wordless book. Deep in the Forest by 
Brinton Turkle. 

Graham, John. / Love You, Mouse. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 
1976. 

This is a good "if I were" story about a little boy saying what he 
would do if he were each little animal he sees. Another book to 
encourage "if I were" or "I wish I were" stories is If I Were A 
Toad by Diane Paterson. After enjoying "if I were" stories, it is 
good to come to a book like Just Me by Marie Hall Ets, where 
the little boy who imitates several different animals finally 
decides that being himself is best. 

Keats, Ezra Jack. A Letter To Amy. Harper and Row, 1968, 
This can stimulate family letter writing activities. 
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Swados, Elizabeth. Lullaby, Harper and Row, 1980. 

Enjoy the rhythmic language. 
Wildsmith, Brian. Brian Wildsmith's Mother Goose, Franklin Watts, 

1964. 

Share the rhythm and rhymes of some old favorites and some 
lesser known nursery rhymes. 

Teachers can encourage parents to provide the kind of home environ- 
ment and experiences that foster natural language development. Parents 
and teachers can be partners in the teaching-learning endeavor, neither 
replacing the other's work, but each complementing the efforts of the 
other. Teachers can work with parents through conferences, newsletters, 
and parent-teacher-association programs. By encouraging parents to pro- 
vide a print environment for their younger children as well as their school- 
age children, teachers will ensure that more and more children have a 
strong language background when they come to school. 

Here is a checklist of "Things to Do" that can be shared with parents: 

Provide print environment 

Be a model: show children that you enjoy reading and writing 
Read to children (very early on) 

Use lap technique: hold child while reading, give loving attention 

and encourage response 
Capitalize on real needs for ongoing communication: 

Encourage scrawls and scribbling 

Print signs like "My Toy Box" and label objects in home 

Ask child to dictate a title or caption to you to place under a 

picture he or she draws 

Write bulletin board or refrigerator notes to each other 
Encourage letter writing; this can be rewarding 

Encourage retelling of stories heard 

Keep records on trips, short or long 

If parents and teachers capitalize on real reasons to write, writing will 
develop naturally along with the other language arts. As Lefevre and 
other linguists stress, there is need for positive support and encourage- 
ment; respect for mistakes as signs that children are reaching out for new 
things to try shows awareness of part of the developmental process. 
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Writing and the Language Arts— Primary 

Writing in the primary grades is important in its own right as a means of 
communication, record-keeping, self-expression, and learning through 
the organization of thoughts on paper. Writing is also being acclaimed by 
researchers (see especially Chomsky, 1 97 1) as an important route to read- 
ing proficiency. Chomsky noted that some children show spontaneous 
interest in creating words well before they can read, and suggested that 
children ought to learn how to read by creating their own spellings for 
familiar words as a beginning. Yet the writing act, important as it is as an 
art, as a means of communication, and as a route to understanding other 
people's writing, cannot be completely understood apart from the larger 
context of all the language arts. 

Learning to write not only parallels the process of learning to talk; it is 
largely dependent on oral language development. As discussed earlier in 
this chapter, children write what they hear in the language environment 
around them. Their written vocabulary develops out of the oral vocabu- 
lary, the words for which they have acquired meaning. For this reason, it 
is imperative to maintain a strong oral language program in the elemen- 
tary school so that children can continue to develop their facility with 
oral language as the foundation for written l.'Anguage development. The 
classroom where textbooks and workbooks are the sole materials and 
only written language is stressed is likely to be barren and unproductive. 
On the other hand, a classroom rich in language experiences, such as 
storytelling, drama, discussion, interviewing, group planning, readers 
theatre, and word play, provides the kind of environment necessary for 
continued language development, including written language develop- 
ment. It is as Templeton says: Knowledge of word structure is not learned 
by planned, imposed exercises; rather it is built, modified, and accomo- 
dated through the assimilation of many experiences (1980). 

One of the best ways to extend children's experiences with words is 
through reading aloud to them from the best that children's literature has 
to offer. When children are read to, they are experiencing someone's crea- 
tive writing; they are gaining a sense of the structure of the different kinds 
of writing they hear; they are hearing the different ways in which a writer 
uses words to create an effect; they are hearing the beauty of language at 
its best in the best of literature; in short, they are learning about writing 
from excellent models. In turn, as they learn to read, they will want to 
read some of the favorite books for themselves and they will be primed to 
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read more books, to continue experiencing written language as part of 
the rich world of language to which they have been introduced. 

Suggested Books for Reading Aloud in the Primary Grades. 
Briggs, Raymond. Jim and the Beanstalk. Coward, 1970. 

A modern version of Jack and the Beanstalk in which the giant 
is older and more mellow. Comparison and contrast of the two 
tales are natural. 
Duvoisin, Roger. Petunia. Knopf, 1950. 

A silly goose doesn't understand that having a book does not 
mean having wisdom until you can really read it. Children will 
see through Petunia's pretensions and the way they lead, to 
disaster. Other Petunia books are also worthwhile. See Petunia's 
Treasure (Knopf, 1975). It can lead to thinking and discussion of 
what treasure is most worth having. 

Lionni, Leo. Frederick. Pantheon, 1973. 

One mouse is different from the others. While others gather food 
for winter, Frederick sits, gathering the sun's rays, he says. When 
winter comes and the food is eaten, Frederick warms them all 
with his colorful stories. A good discussion can ensue about 
different kinds of contributions. 

Raskin, Ellen. Nothing Ever Happens on My Block. Atheneum, 

1966. 

Points up the need to be more observant; can be compared to 
the old favorite. Dr. Seuss' And to Think That I Saw It on 
Mulberry Street. 

Sendak, Maurice. Higglety Pigglety Pop! Or There Must Be More 

to Life. Harper and Row, 1979. 

Leads to discussion of worthwhile things to do with one's life. 

Williams, Barbara. If He's My Brother. Harvey House, 1976. 

Provides springboard for discussion of what constitutes a reason- 
able privilege. For example: *'If he's my brother, why can't I 
punch him?" 

Zemach, Harve. Duff y and the Devil. Farrar, 1973. 

The story is reminiscent of Rumpelstiltskin and invites comparison. 
Zolotow, Charlotte. Someday. Harper and Row, 1964. 

Stimulates talk about wishes and hopes. 
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The oral responding, discussion, and even dramatizing that accompany 
reading aloud to children in the primary grades provide a background of 
experience with other people's writing — experience that is acted upon and 
internalized — which makes an excellent springboard to children's own 
writing. As children grow in writing ability and understanding, they may 
try to write their own versions of old tales, or to write their wishes and 
hopes after discussing them. They may write about their own families or 
about what they observe in their own block or on the way to school. The 
stories they have heard provide the models and stimulating ideas. 

As children write, there is need for positive support and encourage- 
ment, just as there was when they learned to talk. "Publishing" children's 
writing for a larger audience than the teacher (with their permission) will 
give dignity to their efforts. One way to publish children's writing is to 
put it into book form. For very young children, collections of their 
pictures with captions can be put together into a class anthology. Short 
compositions by individual children can be put into a book with only one 
line and a picture on each page. Older primary children can make more 
"ambitious" booklets with more text to a page than captions or one-liners. 

Suggested Books to Use to Encourage Children's Own Books 
Have several books about families available for children to read. 

Buckley, Helen E. Grandfather and I. Lothrop, 1959. 

Buckley, Helen E. Grandmother and I. Lothrop, 1961. 

Greenfield, Eloise. First Pink Light. T.Y. Crowell, 1976. 

Berger, Terry. Big Sister, Little Brother. Rain tree, 1975. 

Clifton, Lucille. My Brother Fine with Me. Holt, Rinehart, and 
Winston, 1975. 

After hearing or reading several of these books, children can make their 
own personal family books. 

Make a display of books about dreams to invite children's reading. 

Baker, Alan. Benjamin's Dreadful Dream. J.B. Lippincott, 1980. 

Keats, Ezra Jack. Dreaw5. Macmillan, 1974. 

Rukeyser, Muriel. More Night. Harper and Row, 1981. 

Children can make a fantastic story of a dream into a book. 

Read myths or "why" stories to children. 

Kipling, Rudyard. "Just So Stories" from Rudyard Kipling's 
Verse: Definitive Edition. Doubleday, 1940. 

Children can write their own "why" stories. 
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Many more suggestions, in fact, a whole book full of them, can be 
found in John Slewig's Read to Write (1980). Children's own books can 
be as simple or as elaborate. as the inclination and ability of the author 
dictate. Such books do not have to be elaborate. Simple construction 
paper or decorated cardboard covers can serve and the book can be 
bound within the covers by staples or yarn. 

It is important, as in all language learning, to have real reasons for 
writing in the primary grades. Suggestions for teachers, which parallel the 
suggestions for parents given in the preschool discussion earlier in this 
chapter, are given below. 

A Checklist of "Things to Do" in the Primary Grades 

Provide print environment: surround children with books, signs, 
labels, etc. 

Be a model: show children that you enjoy reading and writing 
Read to children (They,will pick up old favorites to read for them- 
selves later on) 

Encourage children to retell stories they have read or heard 
Capitalize on real needs for ongoing communication: 

Let children write about families, pets, familiar things 

Write messages to each other 

Encourage reports that are current and interesting 

Write announcements of school events, for bulletin boards, 

parents, etc. 

Write about holidays 

Write real letters 
Let children provide storyline for wordless books 
Let children predict ending or provide different ending for stories 
in text or library books 

Keep records of events (field trips, pet care, daily schedule, etc.) 
Have a Writing Corner with all kinds of materials and a shoebox 
full of ideas for writing 

Writing can help children find their way into learning. It helps children 
understand more about other people's written work; it gives a firsthand 
experience with what happens in literature. Writing can be like a con- 
versation with yourself or with others, but with more time to be thought- 
ful and deliberate than in oral conversations. Beyond the language arts, 
writing is part of the overall curriculum. For example, writing is impor- 
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tant in social studies as children write essays or reports or you-are- 
there stories about people, places, and events, past and present; it is 
important in science as children write records of experiments and learn to 
be better observers. 

Finally, writing helps us continue to play with language, as Lefevre 
suggests students ought to do as part of language learning in school. 
Children will best learn the conventions for writing through exploration, 
through all kinds of experiences with writing, where they bump into 
communication needs for correct spelling, legible handwriting, appropri- 
ate form, and so on. And by the intermediate grades, some children will 
even be playing with the conventions themselves, as Molly, age 10, did in 
her story, "The End." 

The End 

Once there was a liiile girl. Her name wa.s The End. Everybody 
leased her. They might say, "Once upon a lime, the end." The End 
wished and wished and wished that she had a different name. Then 
she was pulled forward by a force. 

She started going around and around! She was falling, falling, 
falling. She was falling off the world. 

Then she landed on Venus. There were some robots and they 
.said, "We brong you here. We heard you. We will make your wish 
come true. Now your name is Once upon a Time." 

The End 

Reprinted from Eileen Tway. **How to Find and Encourage the 
Nuggets in Children's Writing."/^n^wa^^/lr/5 57(March 1980): 301. 

Writing and the Language Arts— Postprimary 

By the postprimary years, many children have a good start in writing in 
various modes, for various reasons, and for different audiences. It is appar- 
ent according to research that, in general, children of this age have passed 
through a sequence of broad stages of written language development: 

1. scribbling 

2. a few letters, words, and garbles (letters and configurations that do 
not make sense to the reader) 

3. a sentence or sentences (not related) 

4. two or more sentences that go together in a connected composition 

For a more detailed discussion of the stages from beginning writing 
through the transition to composition, see McDonell and Osburn (1980). 
The postprimary years are a time for all kinds of composing, both fiction 
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and nonficlion. Once again, though, the conditions nnust be right. There 
must be time and opportunity and reason to write. 

Recently a math professor visited a public elementary school and, 
while he saw evidence of math work around the fifth grade classrocm he 
was visiting, he saw no compositions displayed. Believing in the impor- 
tance of writing as a way of learning, he asked the teacher about the chil- 
dren's writing, thinking that maybe it was filed and the teacher was 
taking turns displaying work from different areas. 

"Oh," said the teacher. "The children can't write. They can't even make 
sentences. We don't do writing." 

The math teacher was as upset as he would have been had he been an 
English teacher (which unfortunately the fifth grade teacher did not con- 
sider herself to be). "If the children do not write," he asked, "how are 
they going to learn." 

It is true that sometimes children come as far as the intermediate 
grades without much experience in writing. Homes may not have pro- 
vided such experience and teachers may have been overwhelmed at the 
children's lack of readiness and failed to start the children with writing 
experiences at whatever stage they found them. However, with all of the 
research evidence on developmental stages of writing, it is clear that no 
matter what the grade level, teachers should let children become involved 
with real writing at whatever level of competence, and not wait until such 
time as the teacher feels that children have mastered all the separate skills 
needed for writing. Only in this way can students make progress, through 
learning skills in actual writing. The language arts are learned in context, 
and writing is no exception. ... 

For a "whole" or total language program, where writing is learned in 
context, oral language experiences need to be continued in the inter- 
mediate grades. It is not only all right to read aloud to older children 
(and to encourage oral response), for example; it is wise to do so, for 
listening to literature exposes children to language at its best—for model- 
ing, for vocabulary enrichment, for understanding, and so on. 

Examples of books to use in encouraging creative and critical perceiv- 
ing, listening, speaking, writing, and reading in the postprimary grades 
are as follows: 

Arkin, Alan. The Lemming Condition. Harper and Row, 1976. 

About conformity and the urgent need to rise above it with 

individual thinking. 
Babbitt, Natalie. Tuck Everlasting. Farrar, Strauss, 1975. 

Deals with problems inherent in the possibilities of life without 

end. The Tucks have found a spring that gives them everlasting 
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life on earth, but they also discover the problems of such a life 
and try to spare the rest of the world. Then a young girl 
discovers their secret. Considering what she should do about it 
makes excellent fare for critical thinking; can lead to discussion 
or writing. 

Cooper, Susan. The Dark Is Rising. Atheneum, 1973. 

A boy with strange powers, able to move in and out of time, 
sometimes faces the problem of being out of step with time. (Can 
be compared to Tuck Everlasting in this respect.) This book con- 
cerns itself with the struggle between good and evil, and can be 
compared to other such books; for example, Madeleine L'Engle's 
Wrinkle in Time. 

Kesteven, G.R. The Awakening Water. Hastings, 1979. 

[for Grade 6 and up] Set in the future, 1997, this story of life 
under totalitarianism will help readers picture the extremes of 
loss of freedom. They will relate to the main character's search 
for a better way of life. It is another book to kindle discussion of 
what is most worthwhile in life. 

Lewis, C. S. The Lion, the Witch, and the Wardrobe. Macmillan, 
1950. 

This fantasy can lead to speculation as to "worlds as they should 
be." Children discover loyalty, courage, and faith in the power of 
"goodness" in the land of Narnia. Students might write their own 
fantasies of "Other V^orVj\ " 

O'Brien, Robert. Mrs. Imr r and the Rats of NIMH. Atheneum, 
1971. 

Rats are given injections that make them extraordinarily intel- 
ligent. They learn to read and plan to establish a self-sufficient 
community. Fascinating issues are raised, with many possibilities 
for discussion. 

Paterson, Katherine. Bridge to Terabithia. Crowell, 1977. 

A beautiful friendship survives the death of a child, as that child's 
influence lives on in her friend. A class could discuss Leslie's 
influence on Jesse and the importance of their imaginary king- 
dom, Terabithia. 

Slote, Alfred. Tony and Me. Vip^xncoii, 1974. 

Raises questions over different value systems. Can be compared 
to When the Sad One Comes to Stay by Florence Parry Heide. 
Questions may, in turn, give rise to critical reviews or to personal 
essays. 
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Sperry, Armstrong. Call It Courage. Macmillan, 1971. 

A boy's courage in the face of being different is not only inspira- 
tional; it leads to all kinds of considerations of what courage 
really is. The story has legend-like qualities and could be com- 
pared to other legends. Students may try creating and writing 
their own legends. 
Steig, William. Abels Island. Farrar, 1976. 

A personified mouse survives for a year on an island after being 
swept there in a storm, and, in the course of the year, learns a lot 
about himself. He discovers more substance than he knew he 
had. Children can be encouraged to think about strengths in 
their own lives. Of course, children may also compare the story 
to other ' survival" stories and may want to try writing their own 
survival-adventure stories. ^ 
White, E. B. Charlotte's Web. Harper and Row, 1952. 

This all-time favorite about a friendship between a pig and a' 
spider can be read on different levels of appreciation: friendship, 
life cycles, society's values. 
jWhite, E. B. Stuart Little. Harper and Row, 1945. 

A mouse-like child makes friends with a bird; the friends sepa- 
rate; and at the end of the book, Stuai\ the Mouse-fellow, starts 
on a journey to find his friend. Children can discuss what will 
probably happen. The ending can be compared and contrasted 
to White's epilogue ending for Charlotte's Web. Some students 
may wish to write a satisfying ending for Stuart Little's search. 
Williams, Margery. The Velveteen Rabbit. Avon, 1975. 

A story, beautifully told, through childhood toys, about what it 
means to be "real" in this world. In addition to enjoying the 
beautiful language and thoughts, children may want to try 
different points of view for the tales they want to tell. 

With literature at the core or center of the language program, chil- 
dren's oral and written language will flourish. Firsthand experiences such 
as field trips, visits with interesting people, examinations of curios and 
other artifacts, science experiments, etc., will always be important stimuli 
to languaging, but time limits these firsthand experiences and literature 
should be there in the classroom to extend experience. 

Experience with nonfiction is also important, if children are to have 
models for writing in different modes. Some examples of nonfiction titles 
that exemplify good writing are listed below: 

1 
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Fritz, Jean. What's the Big Idea, Ben Franklin? Coward, McCann, 
and Geoghegan, 1976. 

Katz, William Loren. Black People Who Made the Old West, 
Thomas Y. Crowell, 1977. 

Simon, Seymour. The Long View into Space. Crown, 1979. 

Steele, William O. Talking Bones: Secrets of Indian Burial Mounds, 
Harper and Row, 1978. 

Watson, Jane Werner. Living Together in Tomorrow's World, 
Vineyard Books, 1976. 

Although writing will continue to develop naturally in a total language 
context, teachers need to make some provisions for this development. 
Teachers need to provide the following conditions: 

Prewriting experiences in the classroom with opportunities for 
brainstorming, for idea gathering, for testing out and organizing 
ideas 

Time and opportunity to write 

Teacher and peer response to what is being written 

Guidance in revising and proofreading 

Opportunities for "publishing" writing for a larger audience than 
the teacher or classmates 

An example of merging these provisions for writing with the overall 
language program can be shown, using a Writing/ Language Project on 
"Utopia." To begin the project, a teacher reads from books of fantasy or 
science fiction; such as. The Lion, the Witch, and the Wardrobe, or 
Alexander Key's The Forgotten Door, and encourages students to read 
other similar books. The teacher and students discuss worlds as they 
should be, or as they would like them to be. The class brainstorms about 
what "Utopia" would be like. Students select ideas to develop and create 
their own Utopias. They write the story of their place, and, from there, 
can go in many possible directions. As teacher and peers respond to what 
is being discussed and written, many possibilities present themselves. 
These may be in the form of suggestions or implications for role playing, 
for predicting the future, for planning for a better future, for getting into 
problem solving of current worlr^ concerns, etc. Some students may write 
the history of their "world"; others may create a body of literature for 
their place such as, poetry or legends; still others may create a make- 
believe newspaper of current happenings in their world. As the Utopias 
develop, there is opportunity for shaping, revising, and proofreading the 
final products. The stories may be put in book form for further sharing, 
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or they may be bound together in a class anthology of "Other Worlds." 
See Murphy (1974) for further information on helping students create 
imaginary worlds. 

In the story excerpt below, Betsy, grade six, has chosen to write an 
animal fantasy. She begins her story with an introduction to situation 
and place. Her reference to an "unknown place" is a good beginning for 
an other-world story. 

Spaz Mouse 

Hi, my name is Spa/. Mouse. Arad 1 am going to tell you the 
story of my life. 1 hope you enjoy it. 

1 came into tiiis world as a small, gray ball of fluff with no wits 
at all. I couldn't move and 1 didn't have eyes, a nose, or whiskers. I 
spent all day riding up and down on conveyer belts. I was only five 
inches long and ready for a growth spurt. 

And then one day it happened! I started to grow. I grew ears and 
eyes and everything all mice should have, even whiskers! But I did 
grow one thing that was alien to me. I grew a small, white key 
behind my left ear. Finally, 1 found out what this key was for. 

When 1 was full grown one day the belts stopped. I got very 
scared. 1 saw all my friends being lifted off by a huge giant, having 
their keys turned, and losing all control of their muscles, then 
coming to a dead stop. 

Then it was my turn. I was scared stiff. After it was all over, I 
got put in a dark box and got shipped to an unknown place. 

Betsy is composing, working her way into a story, in this first draft. 
Betsy alternates her fantasy writing with realistic fiction about children her 
own age and their problems. Children in the postprimary years of elemen- 
tary school are ready for all kinds of composing, for different purposes and 
different audiences. Children who have been immersed in a print environ- 
ment through the preschool and primary years are ready for a growth 
spurt (like Spaz Mouse) and all kinds of as yet unknown adventures with 
writing. It is an exciting world for teachers and students, a world of 
intense, enjoyable perceiving, listening, speaking, reading, and writing. 
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5 Children Writing Books for 
Children 



Norman C Najimy 

Pittsfield Public Schools, Massachusetts 



"I liked what I was doing, so I didn't want to quit!" declared Danny B., a 
fourth grader at Pomeroy School in Pittsfield. Danny was talking to 
parents who came to school to meet young authors and illustrators. For 
four weeks Danny had stuck to the task he had undertaken; for four 
weeks he wrote and rewrote, tossed papers in the wastebasket, started 
over, sketching layout plans, consulting a dictionary, checkmg his pro- 
gress with his teacher, and finally completing what he said was the most 
• important thing he had ever done in school: create his own, original, 

finished book. . „ . j 

For Danny such stick-to-itiveness was cause for celebration. He naa 
been medically diagnosed as hyperkinetic, incapable of settling down, 
unable to give his attention to any task for more than a few minutes. Yet 
on some days Danny did not want to stop working on his book. Now he 
was describing his experience to people who had come to read the books 
and talk with the young writers. 

The project that so engaged Danny and hundreds of other children in 
Pittsfield's schools is called Authors and Illustrators: Children Writing 
Books for Children. For four or more weeks these children learn by doing in 
a project that brings the arts and skills of language together as an organically 
functioning unit. They read. They discuss. They invent, write, and rewrite. 
They consult dictionaries and thesauri. They design and create. They 
evaluate their own work and their peers'. They practice dramatic reading of 
their own creations, offering constructive criticism to one another to 
improve their oral reading. Finally, they share their books tvith receptive 
audiences: children in other classes, parents who come to open house to 
meet the authors and illustrators, and visitors to the school library. 

The project does not just happen. It is the result of careful planning 
and constant alertness by teachers convinced that language is a total 
experience-not a series of isolated and unrelated exercises done on a 
handout or workbook page. It is carried on in blocks of time usually 
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allotted to language and spelling and sometimes to reading; the enthu- 
siasm of children involved in the project may also force spilling over into 
social studies or art or math. It-is more than- a-language-projectrfor it 
involves design, measurement, peer sharing, and problem solving. Nearly 
every teacher who has chosen to undertake Authors and Illustrators has 
reported that even those children who groan when they are asked to open 
their language texts groan when they are told they must stop working on 
their books for the day. 

Getting the Project Underway 

On day one of the project, scores of children's books—story books, bio- 
graphies, how-to books, travelogues, etc. — are displayed about the room; 
on desks, on the window sills, on counter tops, on the chalk ledge. 
Children browse, then choose two or three books to take to their desks. 
The teacher initiates discussion with questions like these: Why do you 
like one of the books you chose? What are these books about? How are 
the books different from one another? How do you suppose the writers 
got ideas for their books? As the discussion continues, the teacher jots 
children's responses on the chalkboard. 

The children talk about the subjects of books. "This one is about 
training wild animals." '^Mine's about the sun and some legends about it." 
"I've got the life of Jackie Robinson." "Here's one about people on 
another planet." "Look at this one; it tells about different kinds of trees." 
They see that the subjects of books encompass the whole world. 

They talk about formats. "There's a lot of white space." "The pictures 
in this one are like cartoons." "My book looks like paintings and it's got 
a gold seal that says Cal-Cald — .""Look at how the words in this one are 
printed; they look like what they mean." "The printing in this one goes 
right over some of the pictures." "The book I got is shaped like a whale." 

The exploration and talk of books leads to the realization that creating 
a book requires imagination. It also leads to the possibility that we can be 
book creators, also. Children respond enthusiastically to the idea. Jan 
Baran, sixth grade teacher at Morningside Community School, tells of a 
reticent boy who rarely did any more than was demanded of him: but he 
retired each day, at his own insistence, for more than an hour on some 
days, to the broom closet so that he could work on his book. The teacher 
insisted only that he keep the door open so that he would have fresh air. 
The result was a book worth showing off and a boy more proud of this 
product than any he had ever accomplished. 

While the enthusiasm is at a peak, children jot down the possible 
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plots, places, or people that their own books could be about. Their 
themes are as varied as their interests. Al wants to write about two frog- 
men who save a city from being eaten by a sea monster. Carrie wants to- 
write about animals that are made human by a mad scientist. Jenny plans 
a story about her pocket calculator (a story based on a real and sad 
experience). Sam wants to tell about bicycles and Bret has a fish tale to 
tell. Claire, a bright child, daydreamed and scribbled for nearly all of two 
sessions before she conceived an idea; her book may be published. 



Ideas into Writing 

The ideas incubate until the the next day. Yellow paper (or some type 
other than the white composition paper that suggests a finished product) 
is provided. This is for the "sloppy copy"— that phase of writing during 
which, as the children will say, "We don't have to worry about spelling. 
We can make mistakes until we get our ideas straight." Children are 
allowed freedom to play with language, to insert details or change a 
phrase, to write in the margin or cross out several words or sentences. 
The sloppy copy stage, which for some children may continue for three 
sessions or longer, is vital to the success of the project. For the student it 
is seed-germinating time; for the teacher it is cultivating time. 

The laboratory setting for this writing requires that more than one 
person be available to help the children. In anticipation of the Authors 
and Illustrators project, parent volunteers or students from a nearby 
college are recruited to help. The philosophy and process are described to 
these aides, whose tasks may include giving encouragement to an indivi- 
dual child, playing the role of an audience and asking questions that may 
lead the writer to providing more specific detail, and alerting the teacher 
that some child may need special assistance. The teacher is the main 
resource person, probing to bring forth ideas from the child who says, 
"I'm stuck," or unobtrusively diagnosing skills needs. 

Diagnosis leads to specific, short skills lessons taught at appropriate 
times. For example, a lesson in sensory language may be taught just 
before the children begin a "new view" session— that stage of rewriting 
when the children try to look at their own writing as if they were audi- 
ence, not writers. Immediately after the lesson children revise some of 
their verb or noun choices, perhaps checking the junior thesaurus. 
During the "proofed paper" stage— when children must be concerned 
about mechanics and spelling— the teacher may teach a lesson in punctu- 
ating dialogue, because many young authors are using dialogue in their 
stories. Instead of assigning a drill sheet, the teacher has the children 
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choose a passage of dialogue from their own writing and, on a practice 
sheet of paper, punctuate it correctly. Both the teacher and the aide will 
check each child's skill and lend individual assistance where necessary. 

Individual is the keyword for spelling in this project. As they circulate 
among the writers, the teacher and the aide begin individual spelling lists 
for each child; each list is composed of words that the child needs. This 
approach encourages children to try words that they can say or have 
heard but cannot spell. There is no penalty for misspelling—only assis- 
tance to correct the spelling. Like the sloppy copy and the new view, the 
spelling list goes into the Authors and Illustrators folder which each child 
keeps through the entire process. 

Before creating the actual book, children must write a "presentable 
product" so that they will have a finished effort to translate into book 
form. Resistance to this rewriting is minimal, perhaps because children, 
knowing that their books will be presented to public audiences, want to 
ensure against botching up the last phase. Many teachers show students 
photos of manuscripts of authors whom the children know. Some teachers 
show the students the teachers' own rewrites. This pursuit of quality, 
declared one parent of a child who was usually content with his first 
effort, seemed to have a transfer effect upon that child: Peter was, accord- 
ing to his mother, awakened to the realization that it takes work and 
rework to produce something good, and Peter applied this effort to other 
work after he had completed his book. 

Designing the Book 

Planning the format of the book is a problem-solving process. The 
teacher introd uces the names of concepts the children have already devel- 
oped through the book-browsing phase of the project. These terms include 
title pa^e, copyright sign, publisher, bleed (picture going off the edge of a 
page), graphics (use of lettering style to emphasize a word or phrase), 
superimpose (having some printing over part of the illustration), and 
saddlestitch (binding the book by stitching at the folds). Children sense 
some maturity and pride in knowing and using these words in the context 
of their actual working with them. Children decide (often in discussion 
with a classmate or with the teacher or aide) what format will best suit 
their respective books. Will a shape book or a slim book or a regular 
rectangular one be best for my writing? Should I write on every other 
page and illustrate the pages between? How many pages will I need? 

The last question is answered by the author's dividing the presentable 
product copy into natural parts. Then the actual book designing begins: 
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choosing the paper, cutting it to size or shape, overlaying the sheets and 
folding them if the saddlestitch is chosen. Illustrations and printing are 
done lightly in pencil so that errors may easily be corrected. Only when 
the child is ready to make a page final is pen used or color applied. Even 
at this stage a frustrating problem may arise-but the resourceful teacher 
or child finds a solution. Chris, for example, had completed six pages of 
his book before he discovered that he had worked only on the odd- 
numbered (or right-side) pages and had left all the even-numbered pages 
blank; but he had copied little more than half his story. He was nearly 
despondent. So much work and now to start over? "No! Be different." 
was the solution. "Have the latter part of the book go 'backward'— from 
right to left." The solution required only a renumbering of the even- 
numbered pages. 

Oral Presentation 

The books may finally be completed, but the project is not. The next 
phase focuses on oral language. The real sharing of the product now 
begins. Throughout the process children have shared their work, readmg 
to one another in a corner of the room and exchanging ideas about how 
each one may improve the books. But the great sharing now begins. The 
young authors prepare to read their books to children in kindergarten, 
first, second, third, or other grades, and to adults. 

First, however, they set up a checklist showing what they like about a 
reader reading to them: showing expression in the voice; having the voice 
change with each change of speakers in a story; showing the pictures to 
the listeners, holding the book open and moving it slowly so that every- 
one can see; speaking loudly enough to be heard; letting the audience see 
the reader's face; having the reader glance at the audience; speaking 
clearly. Using the checklist they have devised, the children practice read- 
ing their books to the class. The teacher explains the meaning of con- 
structive criticism: pointing out qualities of the reading, suggesting how 
the oral reading may be improved by referring to the checklist. These dry 
runs are important, for in the security of their peer group—all of whom 
share the same experience and purpose— the children are free to practice, 
as actors before performing for the paying audierice. 

The authors and illustrators delight in presenting their books to other 
children in the school; the audiences, especially the younger ones, delight 
in the attention bestowed upon them and the books read to them. The 
writers are celebrities. Jay, who usually speaks in monosyllables to avoid 
embarrassment of stuttering, read his book to many small groups with- 
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out stuttering. Stacey, whom few believed could complete the project, 
stood when she read hers, and smiled widely enough to show her mal- 
formed teeth when the audience applauded. 

The Open House 

The crowning of the project is open house for parents to meet the authors 
and illustrators. The children review the writing of a friendly letter 
because they write personal letters of invitation to parents or any other 
adults whom they wish to come. Again, they draft their letters, revise and 
edit them, and write presentable products. They also learn how to address 
an envelope (or review the skill) because the letters are mailed. 

Attendance at open house is high. Parents bring the younger siblings; 
grandparents attend. Sometimes an aunt or neighbor comes. The authors 
briefly review what they as a class have experienced in this project. Then 
the visitors circulate among the books and the authors, interviewing the 
children, listening to a child read, or reading a book and talking about it. 
At some schools punch and cookies are served, the children hosting the 
refreshment time. 

Says Judy Goetz, teacher at Pomeroy School, "It was a lot of work; 
but every child learned more language than in any other four weeks of 
the year. And they feel good about it." Karen Rousseau, teacher at 
Allendale School, declares that her new class, having learned about 
Authors and Illustrators from the previous class, begins in September 
asking when they will begin their books. One young author was over- 
heard to tell visitors at open house, "You see, to make a book interesting, 
you have to use words that make people see and hear." Another author 
explained, "I worked at it because I knew people were going to read it." 

One parent, two years after the child had completed the project, said, 
"We were sorting out things that we would not take with us when we 
move away. We came upon Pat's book. It didn't take a second for all of 
us to agree that we will keep that with us." 

Authors and Illustrators: Children Writing Books for Children is a 
total, integrated language arts project. The investment of time, patience, 
and resourcefulness results in greater learning and more satisfaction — for 
both teacher and children — than any ream of workbook pages, any series 
of isolated lessons in mechanics or spelling or grammar, or any hours of 
red penciling. And the rewards are lasting. 
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Jamie sits looking at a list of words: fat, pat, bat, sat, cat, hat. . . . 
Later she sees, 'The fat cat sat on the bat. Pat the fat cat." 
Josie is waiting her turn in a group whose members are reading 
aloud a story in which the words "green," "table," and "wood" appear 
ten times each. Later she will do skill exercises in her workbook. 
Harold looks at a page with Spu^n, batll, riq, jhou+, chaer, and 
taeks on it. Later he will writp a story using the symbols he has 
learned in school. 

Hildy sits on the floor and reads along with her friends and teacher 
a story the class has just written. Later she will write a letter to a 
friend about the book she has just finished reading. 
With such diverse instructional emphases, are all these children going to be- 
come readers? It is quite likely they will. One research finding that occurs 
regularly is that the majority of children learn to read regardless of, or in 
spite of, the teaching method or techniques used. (Weintraub, et al., 1980; 
Smith, 1978; Bond and Tinker, 1973; Sipay, 1968; Bond and Dykstra, 
1967). This is an amazing finding, given that many methods of teaching 
reading are based on mutually opposing, seemingly exclusive, theories. 
That is, if one particular theory is effective, its antithesis should not be. 

Nonetheless, every day thousands of children become readers. Given 
this fact, one might conclude that the method of instruction is unimpor- 
tant. Nevertheless, we believe that instruction is vital and that a particular 
kind of instruction in a particular setting— that is whole language reading 
instruction in an integrated language arts program— has much to con- 
tribute to making children good readers. 

Before presenting this case, one nagging question must be cleared 
away: How is it that many children learn to read no matter what their 
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instructional program? To find out why children become readers we must 
look at them long before their formal instruction begins. We must inves- 
tigate their early use of language. From the first day of life, children are 
communicators with much to make known; through this powerful need 
to give and receive information, language develops. Oral and written 
language surrounds children; as it comes to symbolize their meanings, it 
becomes an indispensable tool for learning. 

Fortunately, children easily learn the language conventions that are 
necessary and specific to their needs and their environments. By age five 
most children have learned naturally— without formal instruction — the 
rules of their language (Brown, 1958). No one has said to them, "Now, 
your sentences consist of two parts; a noun phrase and a verb phrase und 
through a series of transformations . . or "There are eight parts of 
speech and . . Such instruction would be after the fact and given in 
language that presuppo.ses an ingrained understanding of the rules that 
children learn in meaningful situations before they enter school. 

Useful language derives from meaningful context; children see, hear, 
and use language in sensible situations of which they are a part. Only 
when children enter the classroom are they asked to "sit still" for lan- 
guage that is nonfunctional and noncontextual. 

Because children see language in meaningful or potentially meaningful 
contexts they learn that printed language makes sense. Even single words 
(exit, shoes, K-Mart, women, stop) appear in a context; they are not 
isolated from world-information. Children learn to respond pragmatically 
to print as part of a total language-and-living experience. 

Initially, then, there are at least two reasons why children become 
readers: (I) they are language users, and (2) they learn to use printed 
language naturally in meaningful, useful situations. 

These reasons are at once why most children become readers regard- 
less of instruction and also why "instruction" is so vital. It is the preva- 
lence of meaningful print and children's need to make sense of their 
environments that make all forms of instruction work. There are, how- 
ever, instructional practices that confuse and dismay the reader. Children 
may look at spcwn during reading, but no other print they come in 
contact with outside the classroom or reading group is written in this 
form. We've never seen a jh(a;sr<3er sign or a notice thatscwibee dta) wii rcetu/f n. 
If a slate in the kitchen lists "bread, eggs, pepper, milk," that list has 
meaning and a context. The only place a child sees a list of words devoid 
of context is in a "reader," on flashcards, on worksheets, or on a reading 
test. 

Children's immersion in functional, purposive print and their natural 
inclination as language users to derive sense from this print often make 
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methods of instruction look effective when the method deserves no credit. 
The immersion in meaningful, predictable print and children's natural 
interaction with it also explain why some children do not associate their 
real reading ability with the formalized reading instruction of school. 

Part of the reason we waste children's time by trying to teach them 
things they already know or things they don't need to know is that we fail 
to believe in what we know about children's learning, and we fail to pay 
attention to our own reading behavior. Before children enter school they 
have learned millions of interesting things, among which is how to use 
language meaningfully. We seem to forget this and often treat children as 
if they were empty boxes into which we must personally place everything 
learned. We may treat children as if they are inefficient learners (of 
things they want to know) and teach them confusing and unnecssary 
information in language-sterile lessons that only get in their way as 
learners. We may make children's learning to read difficult by removing 
instruction from anything meaningful to them or by insisting that reading 
is a self-contained unit that has nothing to do with talking and listening 
and writing. Because children are active, trusting learners who have so 
much to learn in such precious little time, teachers must provide 
instruction that gets mileage from need, context, motivation, and meaning. 

To know how to help our students while "staying out of their way," it 
is necessary to understand the reading process. When we understand the 
process we can use practices in teaching children to read that promote 
rather than restrain or stop the process. Thanks to the work of Kenneth 
Goodman (Allen and Watson, 1976), Frank Smith (1978), and others, we 
know and can describe what fluent, efficient readers do. Our instructional 
goal should be to help students move toward these proficient behaviors | 
or to let them practice these behaviors if they already have them. 

Like any other behavior, reading cannot be separated from the indi- 
viduals doing the reading. This important fact must influence our instruc- 
tional practices. Although children have many similarities, we know they 
will never suddenly or over a long period of time become alike. Readers 
approach print with their own unique combinations of language and 
experience. This experience includes knowledge about the world and 
things in it, strategies for gaining information, ways of organizing and 
changing meaning, success in dealing with print, personal attitudes about 
what risks to take and to what effort and extent the reader will go to 
make print -meaningful. 

Confronted with learners with diverse prior knowledge (concepts, sche- 
mata, and language), diverse expectations for success, diverse motivations, 
and diverse personal attitudes toward learning, what will we give them to 
read? Here again we may forget what we know. Children come to us from 
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a print-rich world, a world full of meaningful, functional print in contexts 
that are understandable, and a society full of people who are using lan- 
guage in meaningful ways. How far \ve get from the world in which the 
children have been learning for years, the world to which they return after 
^School hours, can be marked on this continuum (from De Ford, 1978): 
isolated dissected ^ . . . ■ . ■ . ^ functional whole units 
parts of language of language 

Points on this continuum essentially show different beliefs about lan- 
guage and its users. When we wrench language apart and present only 
bits and pieces of it (letters, phonemes, syllables, words) to children, there 
is small wonder that they come to regard reading as something outside 
their interests and, for some children, outside their abilities — something 
to be learned because that's what one does in school. Teachers can easily 
make both oral and written language artificial, meaningless, and confus- 
ing by removing listening, speaking, reading, and writing from their 
purposes (to convey meaning in a context which adds to the meaning) 
and by separating the processes from each other. 

Reading is an active, creative process of constructing meaning. Readers 
come to print with their individual language competence, experiences, 
and attitudes. What these backgrounds are determines what meaning the 
reader predicts the print symbolizes and the amount of print the reader 
samples. Readers sample very small units of print only when they need 
to or when they are taught to attend to each and every letter and syllable. 
Since human eyes can see about an inch of horizontal print at each 
fixation, construction of meaning will be hindered if a reader takes time 
to look at everything (Smith, 1978). It simply is inefficient to give atten- 
tion to every mark on the page as if all marks were of equal importance. 

Print reflects the cueing systems available to every reader in meaning- 
ful text. These systems are used simultaneously by fluent readers. When a 
reader uses these systems separately, fluency is broken and reading stops. 
The systems available are: 

1. graphophonemics. This system involves the graphic display and its 
sound relationship. Efficient readers go from the visual array to 
meaning and tend to use graphophonemic matching as a confirming 
strategy when the meanings they've predicted do not make sense. 

2. wordings. This system involves the rules of language, word order, 
and morphology. Language users rely on their knowledge of this 
system to confirm whether their predicted meanings are "language 
correct,'' that is, "sound like language." 

3. semantics. This system involves the meanings that readers and 
writers have in their heads. The closer the language and experience 
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of the author are to those of the reader, the easier it is for the reader 
to construct meaning (Y. Goodman and Burke, 1972; King, 1980). 
If what proficient readers construct does not make sense to them 
they repredict, resample the print, or continue reading in hopes 
that the author will provide additional information that will fit their 
semantic network. 

4. pragmatics. This system is closely related to semantics but specifi- 
cally has to do with on-the-page and off-the-page context expecta- 
tions. Efficient readers expect particular language usage, metaphors, 
inferences, words, ideas, and concepts to appear in certain print 
contexts and in certain situational contexts. 

The constructive nature of reading is evidenced by readers' use of the 
cueing systems. When efficient readers are in meaningful contexts and 
have sufficient prior knowledge to allow them to make correct or reason- 
able predictions, they will sample only lightly from all the visual display 
in order to form and confirm predictions. When readers a" in pragmati- 
cally anomalous situations or have little prior knowledge with which to 
make predictions, then they sample more heavily from the visual display 
and confirm smaller bits of meaning. Smith (1978) refers to a trade-off be- 
tween visual (print) and nonvisual (prior knowledge) information. We have 
added a pragmatic means of support or distraction: situational context. 

The reading process begins when readers (with their own background 
of language competence, experiences, concepts, and attitudes toward 
themselves as readers and toward reading) approach a print display. 
Based on prior knowledge, the reader samples the print to the degree 
necessary, predicts meaning, confirms or rejects the prediction, integrates 
the author's information, and continues to sample the text in order to 
construct meaning (Goodman, 1970). 

The meaning that readers construct is unique to each individual reader 
because his or her language and experience is not the same as anyone 
else's. In constructing meaning readers impose their own language and 
concepts on the print. 

Constructing meaning is not a linear, additive process in which lan- 
guage is read and understood in a word-by-word manner. Rather, it is 
cyclical— a reader holds meaning or tentative meaning at one time and 
later revises or confirms that meaning when more information is obtained. 

Since readers approach text from individual perspectives and construct 
individual meanings, they must not be held accountable for obtaining one 
certain set of meanings from the print unless they are told in advance which 
meanings or types of meanings they are to "construct." If they are not told. 
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they may not be concerned with what textbook writers or teachers deem 
important and use as the bases for their tests and assignments. 

Through interaction with print, readers develop strategies for construct- 
ing meaning; they develop strategies for using the available cueing sys- 
tems. The strategics a particular reader uses may be reflected in oral 
reading done for diagnostic purposes. Deviations from print (laiscues) are 
thought to reflect a reader's use of the cueing systems (Goodman, 1967). 
Studies of these miscucs reveal that deviations are not random but reflect 
purposeful behavior as a reader tries to construct meaning. Far from 
revealing that a reader who miscues is not thinking or trying, an analysis 
of oral deviations shows that a reader is relying on a cueing system or 
systems and is exhibiting strategic behavior in the attempt to construct 
meaning. An analysis of miscues will show which strategies a reader uses 
are efficient and which impede construction of meaning. 

Reading is not an exact process of reproducing words or meanings. 
Every reader's miscues are based on personal background and strategy 
use. This is natural, normal, and to be expected, Accurate word-for- 
word reading is the cxception -and it's abnormal. The construction of 
meaning is what reading is all about. Miscues are harmful only when and 
to the extent that they impair fluent construction. When deviations from 
print change meaning to ijomething that doesn't make sense, either by 
itself or in the context of the total meaning of the print, then the miscues 
reveal an inefficient use of strategies. 

For example, if the print display is "He petted the horse" and the 
reader says, "He petted the house" and does not correct, then meaning is 
lost. Such a reader doe.s not need work with the digraphs ou and or but 
with knowledge about vhat is likely to be petted so that a nonsense 
prediction like "house" does not occur. If a text display is "The little 
fellow chased the ball" and the reader says, 'The little boy ran after the 
ball" the meaning is retained. Meanings are personal, as is the language 
used to express them, and readers who construct meaning use their own 
language to express meanings. 

After two decades of research in reading, Goodman (1976) credits 
miscue research with making it possible to see strength and order even 
in beginning readers and in readers of limited effectiveness. Reading, like 
all language, is patterned and rule-governed. Miscue analysis occurs on 
the reading of whole, functional text and shows readers as intuitive gram- 
marians, problem solvers, and meaning seekers. deficit approach to 
reading that docs not allow deviations from print is harmful to readers 
and subverts their time, enthusiasm, and energy. 

We must remember what we know about children's language abiiities 
and the learning process. Our guiding principle should be to capitalize on 
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children's natural abilities and strengths as communicators. Just as our 
students cannot be dissected into anything less than whole learners whose 
social, emotional, physical, und intellectual development all interact to 
make them what they are, neither can their language be wrenched asunder 
into unnatural parts which occur in artificial situations. A whole-language 
perspective views language as a system for construction of meaning in 
reading, writing, listening, and speaking and promotes language use in an 
environment of functional and interactional language, of natural language. 

Research confirms that prior knowledge influences reading effici- 
ency (Chippendale, 1979; King, 1980), tliat functional whole-language 
approaches help disabled readers (Jenkins, 1980), and that children lea. a 
different things about language and differ in language productions and atti- 
tudes depending on the theory of language arts instruclion (Watscfn, 1981). 

We need to decide what is important to our students: instruction in 
which reading gains support from all the language arts and in which the 
natural abilities of the learner are used in meaning giving situations, or 
instruction in a reading circle or through workbooks that focuses atten- 
tion and energy on the mastery of fi^agments of linguistic information. 



Conclusion 

Jamie sits looking at a list of words: fat, pat, bat . . . 
Josie is waiting her turn in a group ... 
Harold looks at a page with 5pcDn, baul, nr§ - . . 
Hildy sits on the flcor and reads . . . 

We ask again: With such diverse instructional emphases are all these 
children going to become readers? Our answer remains the same: It is 
quite likely they will But some other interesting things will happen to 
these children. Jamie, Josie, and Harold will also pass the skills tests at 
the end of their workbooks, Hildy may or may not. Jamie, Josie, and 
Harold may be too bu-,y doing "reading instruction" to open a book. 
They may never find themselves swept up in the mishaps of a bun^bling 
dragon fighting a knight or of a girl and boy finding a special place called 
Terabithia. Harold may be able to use his knowledge of those never-fail 
symbols to write stones and not to worry about spelling, but can he find 
anyone to share them with? He also may not have much fun in the 
library; it's hard to find anything that looks like "school print." We know 
Hildy will be a good reader because she already is. She reads her own 
stories and those of her classmates. She reads professionally authored 
stories that have predictable language, familiar messages, and repetitious 
and cumulative lines. She writes notes to herself and stories for her family 
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and fnends. She talks and listens and the only nonsense she encounters is 
the marvelous nonsense of Dr. Seuss or Shel Silverstein. She takes linguis- 
tic risks, she makes miscues, she learns from Ihem, and she tries again. 

Jamie, Josie, Harold, r -.d Hildy will probably all learn to read, but 
more is at st.iko h^;rc than reaching an end product. Love of reading, 
literary her: :iking use of print, success in school, and pride in 

self— aren'[ 'I- ng about ^,hese too? 
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I won't go to Macy's 
Any more, more, more. 
There's a big, fat policeman 
At the door, door, door. 
Hell catch you by the collar, 
And make you pay a dollar. 
So I won't go to Macy's 
Any more, more, more. 

Play and childhood are almost synonymous. When we think of children, 
we see them at play. We hear them playing, too: chanting jump rope 
lyrics such as the one above; challenging each other with ritualized insults 
("off my case, potato face*'); and concocting rhythmic repetitive patterns 
("Ramona has a phona, Ramona has a phona'') to accompany almost 
any activity. This language is real; it is alive and purposeful. Children 
play with language — its structure, its sound, its meaning, and its com- 
municative conventions. Children use language as an accompaniment to 
play — in street gamei like Miss Mary Mack, in their dramatic play, for 
example. In sociodramatic play, a play theme is elaborated upon Hy 
several children who interact with each other behaviorally and lingUjS- 
tically. The imaginative lement of this play relies heavily upon la^^guage 
because verbalization helps__jo direct. tbe^play_as.jt„ symbolizes -leaJity^. 
(Flood and Lapp, 1981). Language play permits children to bean/^;ry and 
obstreperous; it lets them defy authority and test reality. And, it does all 
this safely precisely because it is a play behavior, a simulation of what is 
real. In addition, language play provides a free, unselfconscious way in 
which the child explores, hypothesizes, tests, verifies, and practices with 
language. Language play can help the child to master language first in its 
spoken form and later in its written form through such language games 
as puns, puzzles, codes, and conundrums. It can do this without coercion 
and with a natural fusion of all the language fornCiS. 

In this paper various kinds of language play are described and illus- 
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trated, and several ways in which teachers can foster this mechanism for 
language growth are suggested. 

Kinds of Language Play 

Play with Sound 

Both Weir (1962) who taped her two and one-half-year-old son*s prosleep 
monologues, and Schwartz (1977) who analyzed 149 samples of language 
play from children ages six months to ten years, conclude that especially 
with young children most language play deals with the sound elements of 
language. Johnson (1928), as a director of an experimental nursery school 
for very young children more than fifty years ago, found this same 
phenomenon. Johnson's children composed brief, repetitive chants to 
accompany some motor activity, as did this four-year-old pretending to 
scrub clothes against a washboard: 

up and down 

in and out 

up and down 

in and out 

Sound play is characterized by a strong regular beat or cadence as in 
this example from a two-year-old: 

Doobie doo 

Doobie doo 

Doobie doo 
and this from a six-year-old: 

La la la 

Lol li pop 

La la la 

Lol li pop 

Sometimes the rhythm persists even in a dialogue. In thb example, X and 

_jyLare^ bli ngsu X j s_fou r__years j)M and Xis Jen j'earsjq^ 

X Y 
Where you goin*? " To the store. 
Why you goin"? To get milk. 

How you goin*? I'm walking. 

When you goin''? Right now. 

When I'm goin'? You're not. I can't take you. 

Playing with sounds is the first manifestation of language play. It 
begins in earliest infancy with the looming games, tickling, and juggling 
that adults engage in with babies. Language is incorporated too into very 
early games such as Peek-a-Boo when the adult may say "I see you" as 
she peeks out from behind a pillow. Infants revel in the pleasure of their 
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own sounds when they babble. It's likely that the absence of hearing their 
own voices is what causes congenitally deaf babies lo stop babbling, 
although they begin at the same time that hearing babies do. But, sound 
play does not end with infancy. Into early childhood and beyond, chil- 
dren continue to delight in the playful manipulation of sounds. And, 
particularly in the hands of a master like Ogden Nash, even the lowly pun 
can tickle the fancy of an adult. 

This creature Hlls its mouth with venum 
And walks upon Its duodenum. 
He whi> altempts to tease the cobra 
Is sooner a sadder he and sobra. 



Flay with Structure 

In analyzing the tapes of her son Anthony's presieep monologues. Weir 
(1962) found a high incidence of what she labeled grammatical practice. 
Anthony would select a grammatical pattern and substitute words from 
the same form class or pronouns in one slot of the grammatical frame. In 
the following example, the first sentence is the frame of the pattern. The 
full pattern occurs in the second sentence with substitutions, in this case 
of nouns, in the third and fourth sentences. 

I see. 

I see dog. 

I see house. 

I see boy. 

Weir believes that this type of language play serves as a systematic prac- 
tice. And, indeed, it shares the common feature of being highly repetitive 
with practice play in general. 

Schwartz (1977) also reported a high frequency of structure play in 
her data. Invariably the patterns preserved the word order of stanfe/'l 
English, The substitutions can be based on either sound or meaning 
-associations. In this example from an eight-year-old, the substitution aX 
based on sound: 

Watch the knicks. 

Beat the picks. 

Hear the ticks. 

Lickety splits. 

Hickety lips. 

Play with Meaning 

Play with the meaning of utterances occurs less frequently in the language 
of young children than either sound or structure play. For example. 



(Nashf, 1973, p. 43) 
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Schwartz (1977) observed only ten clear instances of it in her data, and 
most of these were made by children over five. Sometimes a playful 
variation with the sound of an utterance resulted in an altered meanmg 
that the child perceived and appreciated: 

San Diego, Sundiego, Sandi Bgo 

San Diego, Sundi ego 

Eggs aren't sandy. 
The incongruity of such playful manipulations is one of the prime 
features of meaning play, and is a characteristic of children's humor in 
general. Chukovsky (1963) called such play "topsie-turvies." The child 
inverts the natural order of things and thus distorts meanings. He notes 
that many such inversions occur in folk literature for children, and argues 
that when they occur spontaneously in child language they serve to verify 
the child's knowledge of reality. That may be why meaning play occurs 
later than sound or structure play. The grasp of semantics continues well 
beyond the mastery of phonology and syntax. Not until the child knows 
wh' ♦ is real is she or he ready to be amused by a reverse juxtaposition. 

•other kind of play with meaning consists of the inventions of a 
word or phrase to cover an experience for which a label has not yet been 
acquired. In the following dialogue between two six-year-olds, up is 
affixed to the verb sink in lieu of the unknown v/ord Jloat. 

X: This sponge is up. 

! can make it sink. 

I can make it sink-up. 

Here's a rock. 

It won't sink-up by itself. 
Y: Sink-up rock. 

Sink-up. 
Teacher: What did you discover? 
Y: He is sirtking-ur the rock. It won't sink-up by itself. 

Note that although the word sink-up is invented, it is used in its correct 
inflected form (sinking-up). 

One particular variety of meaning play has been observed in very 
young children. An eighteen month old spying a big toe sticking out of 
his all-in-one pajamas calls it "turtle" (de Villiers and de Villiers, 1979). 
This is a metaphor, a figure of speech in which \ht child overrides con- 
ventional category boundaries and brings together objects or events 
that normally belong to different domains. Kogan and colleagues (1980) 
believe that metaphor represents a cognitive rather than a strictly lin- 
guistic phenomena— a perceptual synesthesia of sensitivity to similarities 
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among visual, auditory, tactile, and other types of sensory stimuli. So, 
the very early production of metaphors may represent a primitive but 
fundamentally human way of perceiving the world. Early metaphors 
are typically the renaming of objects in their immediate presence, 
based largely upon physical properties and functions (Verbrugge and 
McCarrell, 1977). 

Play with Rules and Conventions 

Play with language that incorporates rules (e.g., Pig Latin) requires suffi- 
ciently advanced cognitive development to understand, remember, main- 
tain, and employ the rules of the game. Generally, language games occur 
when children have entered Piaget's concrete operational stage of cogni- 
tive development from about seven to eleven years of age. This type of 
language play also requires a sufficient degree of social development for 
the participants to take each other's needs and viewpoints into account. 
In the following example from a ten-year-old, this is shown by the clear 
explication, including an illustration, of the games rules: "If I say a name 
and later on during the game you say it, you're out. Like, if I say Alice 
and then you say Alice, you're out." 

Coinciding with the concrete operational stage of cognitive develop- 
ment is the child's growing competence in literacy. This is when play with 
written language games begins to be appreciated. There are all kinds of 
games that fit into this genre: puns, conundrums, puzzles, codes, palin- 
dromes, pictographs, and cryptograms, for instance. Moffett and Wagner 
(1976) describe many of these and illustrate how they may be used. The 
point, of course, is to remember that this is play and whether the medium 
is speaking or v,riting, it should maintain the voluntary, self-initiated 
quality of all play behavior. 

In their social play, preschoolers and older children practice with the 
conventions of social interchange that have their origins in the earliest 
calUto-response ftiid response cycles of the infant and caregiver. These 
interchanges are governed by a subtle and complex system of rules, 
mutual expectations about content and sequence, and rules for regulating 
exchanges (Schwartz, in press). Garvey (1977) indicates that most of what 
children know about conversational conventions comes from firsthand 
experiences of interacting with others in a variety of situations including 
play. What children do in their practice with the conventions of social 
interchange is to violate the conventions, a distinctly playful device. One 
such convention is called an invitation question: respond and elaborate 
to a question or assertion about yourself. In this example, one partner 
(X) repeatedly questions, while the other (Y) refuses to elaborate. 
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(Puts on firefighter's hat) 

Is that your hat? Yeah. 

Did you get it from school? Nope. 

From here? Nope. 

Where? In the car? Um, no. 

From you? No. 

From in the . . . other room? No. Yes. 

The social play of preschoolers and older children is rich with oppor- 
tunities for language play. Some of it consists of ritual insults in which 
one child can simply repeat the insult made by another, substitute a like 
phrase for it, or use a different term that is, in some simple way, linked to 
the insult. Language play dialogues are quite frequent in social play, too. 
These are characterized by turn-taking characteristics and are often sym- 
metrical enough to have the appearance of a round (Garvey, 1976). 



Fostering Language Play 

Play is marked by spontaneity. Beyond the obvious example of learning 
the rules of a game, teaching in the formal, didactic sense contradicts the 
nature of play. To teach, to drill, to impose practice and reinforcement 
may well mark the death of play, both for play in general and for lan- 
guage play in particular. 

Language play is an ideal medium for language arts integration because 
it is natural rather than contrived. As has been observed elsewhere, in 
natural communication settings the language arts do occur together; they 
are only artificially dissected. Most of the time such fragmentation comes 
as a result of trying to teach about language, rather than use language to 
learn or to accomplish the tasks of everyday life. Language play resists 
pedagogical probes by disappearing, self-destructing like the Phoenix 
when it is so assaulted. In addition to its natural aversion to didacticism, 
language play's spontaneity, emphasis on process over product, and 
employment of the child's own language as its central motif actually 
require the fusion of li.'Jtening, speaking, reading, and writing. 

The many examples of language play cited here illustrate this well: 
listening to and then producing rhythmic chants (listening and 
speaking) 

reciting and elaborating on jump rope chants (listening and speaking) 
performing street games such as Miss M^ry Mack (listening and 
speaking) 
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listening to meaning inversions and nonsense rhymes (listening) 
making up rule-governed word games (listening and speaking) 
listening to, reading, and then orally composing word games such 
as puns (listening, reading, speaking) 

writing out word games from both set rules (e.g., punsj and from 
creative invention (writing) 

Activities such as these not only provide for integration of the language 
arts, but require thinking and the opportunity for creative problem solv- 
ing as well. The nurture and sustenance of language play are more 
dependent upon qualities of attitude and atmosphere than upon prescrip- 
tions and exercises. In the following section, therefore, I will try to answer 
two questions about attitudes and atmosphere that foster language play: 
What kind of classroom atmosphere stimulates language play? and When 
and how should the teacher intervene in language play? 

IVhai Kind of Classroom Atmosphere Stimulates Language Play? 

Is it facetious to answer this question by saying that a p/a;/t// classroom 
atmosphere fosters language play? Not really, if by playful one means an 
atmosphere in which there is not so much tension as to interfere with 
children's natural locquaciousness and humor. This is the kind of class- 
room in which dialogue between teacher and children and among children 
is encouraged. Children and teacher laugh easily and often. Incongruity 
and diversity arc enjoyed, not shunned. Imaginative solutions to prob- 
lems are sought. Invention and experimentation are prized. 

Humor may be one of the strongest mechanisms for survival of the 
human species, one of our surest defenses against the travesties of for- 
tune. The teacher of this classroom understands this, and demonstrates it 
by sharing humorous anecdotes, word play, folk literature, jokes, and 
stories with the children. It is reflected, too, by the teacher's gentle humor 
in handling interpersonal relations. 

Finally, in a classroom where language play flourishes, the icacher 
stimulates — and values as unique— contributions made by each individual 
child. Heterogeneity rather than homogeneity is encouraged. Many oppor- 
tunities are made for sharing oral and written language play. Children are 
urged to record on audiotape or in writing their own inventions which 
may be j-hared later on with dss.smates. In the classroom that fosters 
language play, humor in language is sought in both written and oral form 
from external sources such as folk literature and from within the chil- 
dren's own imagination. 
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men and How Should the Teacher Intervene in Language Play? 

Vygotsky (1976) observes that children's play evolves from overt, imagi- 
nary situations with^vert rules to covert, imaginary situations with 
overt rules. This characterization of the general nature of play develop- 
ment has parallels in the changes in language play with time. The earliest 
language play has, besides the intrinsic pleasure it appears to bestow, the 
function of practice. Later, language is embedded into the symbolic play 
of the preschooler. It becomes a distinct feature of the make-believe and 
dramatic play of early childhood. In the intermediate grades, language 
games with rules begin to predominate as the overt imaginative function 
of language play recedcST . 

Vygotsky's trajectory of play development offers useful guidelmes 
on when and how the teacher ought to intervene in language play. 
Stated broadly, when language play is in its earliest stages of overt, 
imaginary situations and covert rules, adult intervention should be subtle 
and indirect. Besides providing and supporting the kind of atmosphere 
described in the last section, the teacher's role at this point is to support, 
affirm, and reinforce informally. For instance, if a group of preschoolers 
begins' to chant spontaneously, the teacher has several options that will 
enhance this language play. She or he may simply smile and listen ap- 
preciatively, or gently and softly chant with the children, or unobtrusively 
tape-record the chant to be replayed later for everyone's enjoyment. The 
teacher will foster such play, as well, by doing nothing more than per- 
mitting the children to proceed without interference or interruption. 
Another way in which language play can be fostered with young children 
is by sharing literature that features rhythmic and playful language. Chil- 
dren will spontaneously chant the familiar refrain from Wanda Gag's 
Millions of Cats, for example. With a little encouragement after much 
exposure to this kind of language, the children will want to compose their 
own chants. 

The wealth of playful language in literature continues to be an 
outstanding source of stimulation for older children too. Indeed, the 
rep'^eitoire becomes larger as children's increasing knowledge and sophis- 
tication enables them to savor the humor of stories such as The Ftve 
Sillies, puns by Ogden Nash, and Russian and other folk literature that 
incorporates the absurd. In addition, once children become intrigued by 
rule-governed language play, the teacher's intervention can become more 
direct. Now the teacher can play language games with the children- 
introducing various kinds of games, explaining the rules of the games, 
and providing the materials necessary to play the games. The teacher's 
role here is to teach, and then to act as a resource to assist the children 
when they require this. For example, with an upper elementary grade 
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class the teacher may share a battery of puns. The goal is first to interest 
the children and then to gel them to understand what puns are, how they 
are constructed, and finally, lo compose puns of their own. 

Language play is not only a delightful source of pleasure for children, 
it provides an excellent medium in which lo acquire language mastery^ 
Moreover, playing with language engages the language functions of listen- 
ing, speaking, reading, and writing quite naturally. It's all part of the game. 
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Integration of learning includes the conscious attention to the interactions 
of nil lour aspects of communication through language. Since one does 
not talk, listen, read, or write without some content, attention needs to be 
given to the quality and usefulness of that content. Content needs to be 
valuable for its literary quality and/or for its contribution to children's 
understanding of themselves and the world in which they live. Further, 
integration also needs to include the development of desirable aspects of 
children's personal competence such as confidence in their ability to learn, 
responsibility for themselves and their own learning, and establishment of 
cooperative and mutually respecting personal relationships with peers 
and adults. 

All of this may sound difficult but actually takes less time than simply 
trying to teach each of the language arts skills separately. And since 
integrated learning results in more effective competence, content learning 
and personal development are bonuses. Further, they increase the perma- 
nence and usability of the language arts skills throughout the child's life. 

Procedures for accomplishing this integrated learning are relatively 
simple and straightforward. The main requirement is a teacher who has 
confidence that children can learn and, when they see it as useful to them, 
want to learn; a teacher who does not need to make every decision or to 
be the sole authority, who always has to know what is best for each child; 
a teacher who gets the greatest satisfaction froni watching children grow 
und develop as effective learners and effective buman beings with increas- 
ing self-direction and responsibility. 

These procedures are basically appropriate with learners from pre- 
school through graduate school. Obviously, the specifics will differ with 
age, experience, developmental level personality, and numerou". other 
factors. The general procedures are as follows: 

individuals alone or with others experience something that has per- 
sonal meaning for them 
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they talk about the experience, often including its meaning for them, 
with interested listeners 

they record the essence of their experience in some form— art, 
script, music 

they retrieve their thoughts from the recorded form and make the 
recording available for the retrieval of others 

The last three steps may be repeated in any order with that material 
only or by including other relevant material at each step. The first step, 
the experiencing, may lead to further experiencing as the discussion and 
writing develop their thinking and make learners aware of what else they 
need to know and do. It can also help them decide how best to learn or 
aceomplish it. 

Implementation 

Beginning readers are any who can express themselves with reasonable 
fluency in a dialect understood in their community, and who have shown 
an interest in books and "what they say.'* 

All children have a host of experiences from which to draw, some 
pleasant and some unpleasant. The experience that a child offers is the 
experience that is most useful at that time. Children are provided paper 
and art materials and encouraged to record their thoughts in color and 
line. Then as a few have finished their pictures, they meet in groups of 
three to five with the teacher, Mrs. Reaves. 

In turn, each picture is fastened to an easel and the child tells the 
others what it mean*:. Discussion follows. Mrs. Reaves asks Tommy 
**What do you want mc to write on your picture?** and then reproduces it 
in clear manuscript writing, says it as she writes it; then, running her 
hand under it, she says it again. Tommy may "read*' it or not as he 
chooses. The other children then each have a turn. Each has had ^'center 
stage," and has expressed his or her thoughts. All have interacted orally, 
talking and listening; all have observed writing and reading and may have 
taken part in it. Each has observed "this is what I said and this is what it 
looks like." 

Children make progress by proudly identifying recognized words or 
phrases in their own stories, those of their peers, or stories in unpublished 
boaks. With children who indicate interest, Mrs. Reaves moves into say- 
ing each letter as she writes it, rather than just each word; children 
quickly begin to point out letters that they recognize. 

Soon Tommy wants to do his own writing. So, Mrs. Reaves writes his 
dictated story on a separate strip of paper, and he can then copy it on his 
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picture. When the stories at this stage are kept to one or at most two lines 
it remains a do-able task. Through watching Mrs. Reaves writing and 
through his own copying, Tommy soon begins writing on his own. Thus, 
integrated around each experience, children talk about it, listen to it, 
. write about it, and read it. (More explicit details are presented in chapter 
10 of Children and Language, Lee and Rubin, 1979.) 

The Environment and Climate 

The classroom needs to contain as many picture books and easy reading . 
books as feasible; materials for recording, including newsprint, crayons, 

and_p_aifUsL Qbjec':s and rnaterials to manipulate -and-experimerit with; and 

whatever might stimulate a child's thinking, creativity, or imagination. 
Among these may be displays, mobiles, plants, flowers, terraria, fish 
tanks, or pets. 

The climate, a teacher sets is without doubt the single most important 
factor in children's integrated learning. It accepts each chjld as he or she 
is and sets a tone of business-like cooperation. There is discussion of how 
we will live together so that ail can accomplish what they most want to. 
Each will be responsible for his or her actions and learning. If a problem 
should arise between two children, they will be helped at first to solve it 
themselves, then expected \o do so on their own. With the youngest 
children teachers say it takes about a month before^thisJiecxHiies fair4^^ 
routine. Teachers at the intermediate level report-that this routine takes 
about the same amount of time to establish' when children have not 
previously experienced taking responsibility for decision making, 

Plans of all sorts are discussed with the chiidren, and they are encour- 
aged as far as it is feasible to participate in the decision making. A 
decision they discuss and freely arrive at is a commitment -they make. 
^ Children are far more likely to carry it out than they are a teacher's 
requirement they may^'or may not understand. Besides, they are learning 
a most important thinking skill that can be a life long advantage. 

Self-direction develops when each child participates in establishing pur- 
poses and good ways of achieving them. They understand far better their 
thoughts in relation to what they are doing and why, and they take 
satisfaction and pride in directing their own activity. 

As reading and writing are developed gradually together, several 
things are important. The first essential isr that an accomplishment, 
howe^^er small, be recognized, and errors as far as possible, left uncor- 
rected. No learner at any age at any task will in the early stages 
perform without error, and we know that whatever is given attention. 
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is learned. So accenting the positive is a very practical as well as more 
comfortable procedure. 

Another important aspect is to be aware of the moments when chil- 
dren need further experiences to stimulate their thinking. These experi- 
ences may be provided to individuals, small groups, or the group as a 
whole according to need. They may take the form of a special activity 
within the classroom, within the school, within the neighborhood, or a 
more extended field trip. They may inyolve materials brought into the 
classroom, or books on' a particular subject of interest. It is important to 
keep the environment enriched enough to stimulate each child's thinking 
but stable enough to provide a calm relaxed living space. 

U is interesting to note that, as reading and writing continue, read- 
ing "thoughts'* or "ideas" are gradually becoming more accurate. Writ- 
ing, which may have had a number of inaccuracies, is also becoming 
more accurate. \ ' 

As children mature^ in their language skills the opportunities for inte- 
gration expand. One occurs when three or four children choose to read 
copies of the same story, providing a common experience. They then 
discuss among themselves their reactions to the stpry, its plot and char- 
acters as well as the writing. Initially this will^be on a simple level: 
discussin^-'incidents and' reacting to. them, -identifying the favorite char- 
acteri'and saying whether or not the story was fun to read. 

With more such experience, the children may point out the main 
elementriri the~pit)t,'"no te^y^im story they have read, 

"decide which characters were like real people, and characterize the writ- 
ing more specifically. If they had read other stories by the same author, 
they might make "various comparisons. This is the Second phase of a 
language experience integrated program with the reading' of the story 
being the experience. . ^ 

[ The third phase may be to choose to write something based on the 
book, This might vary from writing a new ending to the story or working 
up a skit ofone of the incidents, to writing-a story of their own using a 
similar writing style, using the plot with different characters, or writing a 
sequel to the" story. Any o^ these might involve one or all of the group. 
Here as elsewhere, writing is a most effective learning procedure when it 

^ is a response to one*s own experience. 

Another opportunity for integration ocpurs when the group as a whole, 
or a committee, is learning about some aspect of their world through 
science, geography, history, and/ or any other aspect or combination of 
aspects. Students talk about what they already know about it, decide how 
they can find out more through printed material and perhaps an inter- 
view of appropriate people. They collect the needed information, discuss 
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it, and prepare it for oral or written presentation to the whole group. This 
c?,n be carried out very simply at the first grade. level, or at a fairly 
suphisticateg. thinking level by upper grade children who have had pre- 
vious experience with this type of learning. 

Spelling 

Children's writing stories of their 'own or researched reports raises the 
question of spelling, a subskill of writing.- In integrated learning, spelling 
needs to be developed in connection with and out of the needs of each 
child's writing. If correct spelling is to be of importance to children, it 
must deal with ahc words the child wants to write at 'the time. 'Group 
spelling lessons, no matter how the/words are selected, are worse than a 
waste of time. Children see them as an irrelevant task, and the useful 
learning is minimal. Most children, particularly those who read widely, 
get their ability ?o write words correctly from their reading. Correct 
spelling, whether it be by children or adults,^ depends, or^ two [actors, 
kinesthetics and perception. That is, familiar words are put on paper'by 
the motion of the fingers without 'conscious attention to the 'tetter, and 
they are monitored by the eyes: does the word look right? 
' When children are beginning to write, they are aware that they do not 
know how to write some of the words. They will ask the teacheir or a 
friend for assistance. To encourage more independent learners, a teacher's 
first response would then be to ask the child to find the word somewhere^. 
Places to look are in the stories of other children, on charts or lists of - 
words around a theme which have been developed and made available to 
children (these might be family relatives, words related to holidays, or to 
experiences or activities of the group), or in books with which the child is 
familiar. Older children may find help in the dictionary, though not 
necessarily. A word too difficult to locate may be written on a slip of 
paper made available for children to take to the resource person. 

Younger children should work at learning to write correctly not more 
than one or two or at the most three words at a time. And they need to 
be those words the child feelsijl is most important to learn at that time. 
The word or words can bet clearly written with a felt pea on a slip of 
paper which some children like to tape to their desks or tables. It is 
readily available as needed and can be covered with a book or paper 
when children-are -ready-to test- their -:learaingJ:hey_wLite_tM.wor^^ 
needed in what they are producing, and immediately check its accuracy. 
When they have developed confidence that they will always be able to 
write it correctly when needed, the word is removed and another of the 
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child's choice put in its place. When this plan is followed, time is not 
wasted "learning" words they already know, and words are correct in 

their written work, not just on tests. 

. <? ., ' •> ' 

' ■ ' 

Reading ' ' > 

One of the essentials in helping children learn to read is to be thoroughly 
aware of what reading really is and what it is not. It is not, as many 
would have us believe, saying words in sequence as they app.ear on the 
printed page. Rather, it is understanding the thoughts of another, as they 
have been recorded. One implication is clear: it is not important that 
every word be vocalized in ordei^ as recorded; The oral reading of edu- 
cated adults seldom meets that criterion. It is important that the reader 
show understanding of the main thought of the passage. Two useful 
criteria? are: reading (H 'must make sense and (2) must sound like lan- 
-guage. These two guides help children recognize when they have made a 
mistake that distorts meaning. 

Another essential is that children select the material they read. What 
individuals select they are far more committed to thaft what someone 
else selects for them. They want to find out what the material can tell 
them, what meaning it has for them, as different from wanting to get 
it finished at the behest of someone in command. "Covering'' material 
results in minimal learning compared with selecting what they want to 
find out abouj^ -: 

Oral reading is important, but it is a separate skill that has only a 
partial relationship to silent reading. The latter is a far more important 
goal as it describes most reading that one actually does independently of 
a teacher. The purpose of oral reading is to convey orally meanings that 
; have been expressed in written form. The most effective way to provide 
experiences in reading orally is to have each child select something for , 
thi3 purpose, read it orally in private until satisfied with the interpreta- 
tion, then have the opportunity to present it to a. group of attentive 
listeners. If children do this once a month, they progress faster in their 
ability to read orally than if they read "around the circle" from a com- 
mon text every day. ^ 6 

The -question of phonics needs to be raised. Teachers using the inte- 
grated approach find that children learn phonics by reading, not the 
other way around. As children read and wr.ite, most discover forShem- 
selves the sounds represented by the various consonants and to some ex- 
tent the vowels. When chidlren do not seem to be able to do this on their 
own, they need to be led to discover the relationship through questioning 
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Take two words with the same beginning letter or sound which„ the child 
Wn.ows, and ask him or her to say them. What is alike about them m 
looks? In sound? Then take another word beginning with the same letter 
and ask how to say that word. The krey question then is "How do you 
know?" This helps children to analyze^ and come up with relationships 
they understand because^ they have discovered them. 

When phonics is discovered natifraUy, sometimes unconsciously and 
sometimes with assistance, it becomes wfiat it needs -lo be— a tool, used 
when needed', often below the level of awareness— and never assumes a 
distracting or unnecessary importance. 

When dealing with vowels it is Important to recognize that when a 
vowel Is short and in an unaccented syllable there is no way by which 
anyone can identify the vowel by sound. Al! such vowels take the schwa^ 
sound the indeterminate "uh," indicated in dictionari-s by a. We all learn 
which vowel to write in words, such as de^^elop and formidable, by recall 
of one kind or another, not by phonics. 

'\ " 

Individual Conferences 

The individual help children need on more than an incidental basis can be 
given most effectively through conferences. Sincf; the materials children 
at any stage of development read are what they have individually selected 
on the basis of interest, it is only occasionaUy that more than one is 
reading the same material at the same time. Even when several are read- 
inc. "tbre same'maTenMnRe^sTilT^^ help or 

direction they need are most likely different. Individual conferences can 
be set up in various ways, three or four times a week for beginners 'to 
once or, twice a week.for more mature readers. The procedure and pur- 
pose for the conference needs to be discussed with the children and their 
suggestions incorporated as far as feasible. Children may sign up for a 
conference on a chart or a special spot on the chalkboard at the agreed 
upon intervals and when they are "ready." Being "ready" means either 
that they feel they h^ve accomplished what tboy an^ the teacher decided 
on as next learnings at their last conference, or they are having difficulty 
in accomplishing this learning. 

At conference time the teacher sees that everyone else's questions are 
answered to clear an undisturbed time, pc-haps three to ten minutes, 
for undivided attention. This is possible to the extent self-direction has 
been achieved and appropriate materials and activities are readily avail- 
able. Following are sample conferences for students in first through 
sixth grades. 
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First Grade 

Paul, in first grade, had read several books in addition to his own and his 
classmates' stories. He brought another book to his conference with a 
puzzled look on his face. Mrs. Reaves asked how he liked his new book. 
"It's all right, I guess, but I don't understand |his. It doesn't make sense." 
Mrs. Reaves suggested he begin at the top of the \ : that bot&ered him 
and read it to her. As he read, his face suddenly cleared. **Oh,'"he s^id, "I 
read that word wrong before. "Then he had another problem. He couldn't 
figure out a certain word'. Mrs^ Reaves suggested -he read the sentence up 
to the word, skip it, and thenxread the rest of the sentence. Then she 
asked what he thought the word could be. Paul looked thoughtfully off 
into space, then he tentative'iy made a suggestion. Mrs. Reaves asked himi 
to read the sentence using that word then asked **Does it make it sense?" 
and ^*Does the word look as if^it could be that word?" When she got 
affirmative answers to both questions, she said, "You have used two ways 
to solve your problems, what you can do when something doesn't make 
sense, and what you can do when you can't figure out a word." Paul was 
eager to get back to his table, and he continued reading with increased 
confidence. Mrs. Reaves noticed that he wrqte the word he had figured 
out, adding it to his personal dictionary. 

.* 

Second Grade 

Sam brought the book he was reading to the conference. He was about 
-Ij^alf through it -and was enjoying^ it~thDroughly~Miss"Cummm 
'^>yhat he especially liked about it, and he indicated it was the fun the 
children were having and the crazy things their dog. Sunny, did. At Miss 
Cummings' invitation, he told some of the children's activities and the 
dog\s tricks, which was enough to assure her that he was understanding at 
least most of the story. Sa she next probed, "What do you think may 
happen next?" His projections wore sufficiently consistent with his pre- 
vious accounts to give further evidence of his undierstanding.Tt did not 
matter at this stage if he read every word correctly. Far more important 
was his eagerness to read and his pleasure in it, and that he read with 
reasonable understanding. Children learn to read by reading, especially 
when they ehjay it. Together, they set the goal for the next conference for 
Sam, to report how right he had been about what happened next. Also, 
they would talk about the next book he had chosen to read. Miss 
Cummings asked Sam to make ajist of the words that , described the 
crazy things that Sunny, the dog, did. She explained that these words 
could hdp him with his writing about his own dog. 
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Third Grade ' 

Elaine brought to the conference a book on wild animals in the United 
States which her group' was studying. They wanted to find out which 
animals needed protection. Mr. Rada asked her if she found-.the book 
helpful. Si\e said il was interesting to read, but it didn't tell her what she 
was looking for. She had looked at some of the other books Mr. Rada 
had brought in for the project and could not find anything in them either. 
He asked her how she had tried to find the information. She told him she 
had looked in the table of contents and read about some of the animalSj 
"How else do we look for special information we want?" "Oh, I remem- 
ber now, the index!" She quickly turned to the back of the book, but 
- then looked puzzled. "What do I look for?" "What information do you 
want?" "Which animals need protection." "Which of those words^might 
be a good one to check?"."Protection?" "Try it." "It isn't in here." "What 
did we say animals that need protection are called?" "Oh, endangered, 
Here it is— endangered species. Oh, thank you, now I can. find what I 
need." She returned to her table and soon was checking the index in 
other books as well. Elaine was to make a Vall-chart of endangered 
species for her class. She was responsible for the list only. Her group 

would illustrate the chart. 

c? • 

Fourth Grade 

Belinda came for her conference bringing her book. First she told brieCy 
r thenheme and-told-about-the-mairi-eharaeterST--Miss-White-asked-if-^ 



thought they were-the kind of people she might know some day. Belinda 
considered, then said, "Well, I think I might know Carl, but I can't 
imagine anybodyvlike his mother!" Miss White asked, "Why?" Agam 
Belinda paused. "I guess it's because she's never happy dr never sad and 
she doesn't care what Carl clbes!'* This assured Miss White that Belinda 
was not only thinking of characters as people, but.was aware of the feel- 
ings they exhibitj^d in relation to her own. Since the group had begun 
focusing on authors and authorship. Miss White asked, "What do you 
know about the author?" Belinda told of' other similar books he had 
written which were listed in the front, of the book. She said she had read 
two other of his books and chose this one because she had liked the 
others. Together they decided it would be a good idea to find out more 
about the authbr's life and perhaps why he decided to write the kind of 
books he did. Belinda said that if she found enough information, she 
would like to write a short* biography for the class library, and tlien her 
friends could get the same information. 
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Fifth Grade 

Sarah wanted to talk about an article she had been reading in her study 
of volcanoes. She had to work hard to understand the information given,, 
but her intense interest kept her at it steadily. Also she wanted to b*: sure^ 
she really understood it to prepare for meeting with the group who were 
studying volcanoes. Each hdd taken a reference to read and report on 
and they were to meet for discussion tomorrow. Mrs: Gill listened to 
ideas Sarah felt she understood and then questioned one of them. "Where 
did you find that information?" Sarah looked through the article, located 
a paragraph and read 'it aloud, but stopped midway. **But, this sentence 
doesn't agree with the one up here." Mrs. Gill suggested that she read 
both sentences to herself. Suddenly Sarah said, **Oh, I see now. I didn't 
read this correctly. I should have reati it again when the two sentences 
didn't fit.',' Then Mrs. Gill helped her to list the ideas she would report io 
the grpup by getting the main thought froni each paragraph of group of 
- paragraphs^ Sarah indicated she would like to prepare an outline for her 
presentation to the group. 

Sixth Grade ^ O . ' 

Jerry brought the book he had been reading to his conference and talked 
with Mr. Rubin about the story. Topics they covered included a brief 

• story line, the main characters and f heir relationship to each other, and 
the contribution of each, to the story .,^hat is, the purpose for which the 

" a uthoFmiUMDH uced~eacIi. T he s tor>rjerry 

had been writing and to his introduction and development of characters. 
Jerry read a short passage aloud which illustrated a point he was making. 
Mr. Rubin checked Jerry's understanding -of two or three of the more 
-unusual words in the story and asked him to illustrate how he might use 
them* They, decided that Jerry»needs to be more aware of Vi'ords with 
which he is . unfamiliar 'and talked about getting the meaning of such 
^yords from context. Jerry decided that for the next conference he would 
give more thought to how characters are used and list words whose 
meaning he has gotten from context. 
'»'"'■ 

Record Keeping- 

It is important to keep appropriate records of what transpires during a 
J conference. Students may want to keep some record of what has taken 
\ place as well as plans for follow-up or next steps, depending on their- 
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maturity and writing ability. Teachers, however, will rfecd to dej^'ise some 
means . for writing down pertinent information regarding a cohference. 
Perhaps a file for each child that can be kept chronologically where, at a 
glance, data from several conferences can be seen. Loose-leaf notebooks 
and file cards have both proven to be useful. The important information 
to record is not a "good-better-best" rating, but rather the specific learning 
noted and concepts or skills that are needed but have not yet been learned. 

Evaluation 

The usual type of testing is quite inappropriate for understanding chil- 
dren's* progress in reading, the conference is surely the single best means, 
but the cloze tesfhas v^lue when a paper and pencil test is desired for 
individuals or the group. Such a test can be devised easily by anyone by 
starting with a reading selection with difficulty appropriate to the ma^tirity 
of the readers. It is retyped replacing each fifth word with a blank of 
consistent length and long enough for a child to write ii> a word. As 
many copies as needed can then be made. 

Children as individuals or groups can then take a copy and attempt to 
fill in the blanks. Their success depeflds upon the meaning they derive 
from groups of words and their implicit understanding of the way lan- 
. guage works. They will usually be able to tell the part of speech that was 
omitted, the tense of a verb, whether a word is singular or plural and, 
thus, the actual worrfor a synonym through context. Children who can- 
not" respond adequately' tp such material indicate they tend to be word 
callers rather -tiian readers. This means they do not understand what 
reading is, but have been led to believe it ,was the ability to say each 
word in sequence on a printed page gaining only minimal meaning from 

the process. ° 

When children in the middle or upper grades are having difficulty in 
reading, the most useful diagnostic device is miscue analysis (Allen and 
Watson, 1976). It is built on the basis that effective reading depends on 
the accurate identification of the fewest cues needed to interpret correctly 

\ ' the meaning of the passage. Less effective readers either miss essential 
cues or pick up inaccurate .ones. Miscue analysis can be used informally ' 

^' with an;' material to help identify a child's difficQlty. 

Conclusion 

Language experience is a most natural and effective way for integrating 
not only language skills, but also content, with the personal development 
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^of thinking skills, self-direction, and responsibility. The program cah be- 
• developed gradually, but only when it is, as a whole, consistent with what 
,is known about children arid their lea'rning will there be optinium results. 
This does not mean teachers' prdgrams need to" be identical, for each 
teacher as well as each child is a unique person. Whajt is important is that 
basic principles be implemented. v * ^ 
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. \ , 

*Both adults a.id children play with language and with literary forni. The • 
^ human need to "self entertain" through play, in this case language and 
'literary play, has aided the development of literature (Pellowski, 1977, 
p. 10) and continues to aid in the language development of children. _ 

The act of, doing the (oral) literature is the^act^c>f playing a game' with " 
language, literary form, and human behavior as objects of the play. Primi- 
tive forms of language/ literary games consist principally of repetitious 
play (Pellowski, 1977, p. 15) with the features^of.the language itself. More 
sophisticated 'stpries and*songs play with larger literary^ features within 
story or song' grammar^ and provide playful commentary on human 
circumstance. The game nature of the ^practice of the oral literature 

• ensures safety for learning both language formis ^nd human content 
^within story or song and eliminates the need to tell language rules jln 

order to achieve language learning. Through, active involvement with • 
. Janfeuage^and literature, children learn to contro'l language and develop 
increasingly sophisticated expectations for the behaviors of language and- 
literary forms. The abundant varieties of language play^ games, literary 
0 Jorm and content games available in oral literature present a rich collec- 
tion of language^ manipulations from which children can develop lan- 
guage and literary maturity. ^ 

Though the literature acts primarily as a tool for the development of 
access to language— it does not teach about language or literature— 
playing the language/ literary gai.ies of song and story does require a 
certain f6cus of attention upori the (Jbjecro? the play. Continued x^peti- 

• tion of the language^nd grammar of the literature can lead, eventually, 
to ceadiness to ex^^ine the language and literary forms of story arid song 
in order to knov^ about them. For Qach specific language skill given as a 
teaching objective in_aay language teaching sequence at any level, a story 

' or song can be found'\o do the job,: a story or ^ong which will provide, in 
addition, a safe, holistic, enjoyable means for learning language control. 
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The literature offers language and literary play at many levels of 
sophistication. While younger children enjoy repetitious language play, 
very probably for its predictability, and lise it to develop control over 
language form, older children are attracted to a more subtle play with 
story fcrm and literary content, and are more inclined to use language as 
a vehicle directed to achieving largerjiterary ends. 

Songs and stories can be sorted into roughly defined categories of play 
type. These categories can then be used to, aid in the selection of appro- 
priate literary play and, language development experiences for children. 
(See listV)f titles and categories following text.) 

Songs and Singing Games v 

Many language game^^sing and dance a play with language features and 
patterns, substitutions within patterns, pattern expansions, and pattern 
inventions. Play with the entire form of the song and the dance focuses 
participant attention on game rather. than on language, control over the 
language of the game being the necessary means to successful play. Game 
types include no-change-repetition-of-pattern-piay, invention and substi- 
tution play, question/ answer play, cumulative play, whole story play, 
counting play, and nonsense and "awful" play. 

No-Change- Repetition'of-Paiiern' Play 

The "-ftiake a bridge arid don't get caught" types of pattern repetition play 
can be very exciting for participants. "How Many Miles to Bethlehem" 
(Richards, 1974) is typical. Participants choose partners and march hand- 
in-hand clockwise in a circle. At one point in the circle, couples march 
under a bridge (two people with hands joioed to make an arch). All 
players sing: ^ ' 

^^^How many miles to Bethlehem? (Charleston, New Orleans, etc.) 
Four score and ten. 

Can 1 get there by candle light? ^ 
. ■ Yes, and back again. 

LU LU LU LU LU LU LU LU 

LU LU LU LU ^ > 

LU LU LU LU LU LU LU LU ' 

LU LU LU LU LU. . , 

The bridge catches whichever couple is under the arch, and holds, them 
while the second verse is sung. 

Open the gate and let me pass. 
First you must pay. 
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I have no gold, what shall I do? * . % 

Turn and go away. 

The bridge releases its captives, who turn back and form a second bridge. 
All remaining couples march while singing a second round of the chorus 
and begin the_song again. When all couples have been caught and turned 
to bridges, the original bridge turns, pulls each bridge in turn under and 
through all of the remaining bridges, then leads a wind-the;clock exe^^ise. 
This game offers rr.uch language repetition and much excitement, while 
question/ answer transformation is practiced. "A Hunting We Will Gq" 
(Richards, 1973) provides repetitious practice of inverted pattern and 
compound sentence constructioif. 

Many pattern repetition games use the choose someone from the circle 
type of play and encourage dramatic creativity. In "Thie Tide Rolls High" 
("Sailing in My Boat," Seeger, 1948), players practice compound construc- 
tion and commands while selecting one piayer at a time to leave the big 
circle to march in the center. In "Oatsf Peas, Beans" (Jones," 1980), players 
form a circle wilh the "farmer" in the center. While the farmer walks in 
one direction, other players circle in the opposite direction singing: 

Oats, peas, beans, and barley grow. 
Oats, peas, beans, and barley grow. 
Can.you or I or anyone know 
How oats, peas, beans, and barley grow? 

All players stop, sing and act out: 

First the farmer plants his seed. 

Then he stands and takes his ease. 

Stamps his feet and claps his hands . 

And turns around to view the land. 

Players begii^ circling with the third verse. 

Waiting for a partner. 
- Raiting for a partner. 
Open the ring; select one in. 
And then we sing and dance again. 

At "select one in" the farmer ohooses a partner to circle inside the big 
ring. The game continues untjl all players in the outside circle have joined 
the inside circle.- The song language contains several basic patterns: a 
question and a compound construction, commands, noun plurals, and a 
variety of verb forms. 

JSongs and dances which belong in the no-change category provide 
game frames of reference in which simple, short verses can be repeated 
at length while player attention is^given to the movement of the game. 
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The usually simple language forms quickly become predictable and 
controllable. 

Invention and Substitution Play 

A variety of songs invite player participation in language invention games. 
Players are presented with given structures into which language can be 
inserted. Invention and substitution games focus player attention op 
language form, since play requires language manipulation as well as repe- 
tition. Choosing appropriate games from this category requires examina- 
tion of the language requirements of the game. One very primitive 
substitution type is "I Love My Shirt," a song that requires noun 

substitution into direct object function (I love my ) repeats 

use of "I, me, my" in properMocations, builds a compound construction, 
-and utilizes the "es" inflection on the third person verb. "By'm Bye" 
(Seeger, 1948) requires whole clause construction and basic pattern 
expansion using where, when, why, how, and adjective embeddings. 
Players might decide, for instance, that they would like to sing about 
elephants sitting in a bathtub taking a shower because it is hot outside, 
that the elephants are old, .leathery, wrinkled^ smelly, and green with blue 
spots. The invented line might look like this: 

Old, leathery, wrinkled, smelly, green and blue spotted elephants 
silting in the bathtub taking a shower because it is hot outside . . . 

Such a lengthy invention is coached and written before it is sung, 
allowing for editing and play With words and imagery in process. "Deep 
Blue Sea" makes a game of plot invention. Players not only invent single 
line verses, but also create entire story line. Successful play with story 
necessitates a bit of borrowing from the supply of stock verses provided 
from previous generations of players. Begin with: 

Deep blue sea, baby. Deep blue sea. 
Deep blue sea, baby. Deep blue sea. 
Deep blue sea, baby. Deep blue sea. 
It was Willie [what] got drownd[ed] 
In the deep blue sea. 

/ . It was sad when the boat went doWn. (repeat three times) 
. (repeat last line) 

Cry for him with tears of pearl, (repeat three times) 
(repeat last line) 

Three stock verses are sufficient to suggest setting and problem for 
additional verses. Second grade inventions often include sharks, whales, 
and Charlie Tuna. 
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Willie sank to the bottom of the sea. 
* Charlie Tuna came swimming along. 
Charlie ate Willie and was good enough for Starkist. 
Charlie and Willie ended up in a can. 
1 bought the can and made a sandwich. 
1 ate the sandwich, and it made me [sick]. 
I returned the.can to the grocery store. 
1 will never eat tuna anymore. 
Deep blue sea, baby. Deep blue sea. 

Unlike adults, children do not feel compelled to marry Willie to the first 
mermaid that happens along. 

Invention and substitution play in patterns provided by the song itself 
restrict players to practice of a highly repetitious nature, and allow 
players to learn to manipulate syntactic and semantic content according 
to the rules (structures) of the game. * ° 

Question I Answer Play 

With games of the question/ answer type, players practice who/ what/ 
when/ where/ why and yes/ no questions, invent voices appropriate to song 
characters, chant in groups, and improvise mime. Most such songs alter- 
nate question with answer, some allow partial invention of the answer, 
or, at minimum, single word substitution into given answers. The level of 
sophistication of question/ answer games seems more a matter of level of 
humor presented in the story line than of difficulty of constructions 
repeated. "Who's That Knocking on My Window" (Seeger, 1948) lacks 
plot, altogether, and its simple repetition of only two lines Qiakes it a 
primitive game of this type. The questioner (person or group) asks the 

title line; the answer is "1^ knocking at my window 

knocking at my door." "There's a Hole in the Bucket" (Richards, 1973) 
and "Henery, My Boy" tell funny stories in question/ answer format, and 
allow individual players or groups of players to take parts, invent voices, 
and mime actions. Both simple and more mature question/ answer games 
'draw player attention away from language form. The content of the 
answer is the focus, whether the. answer requires no more than a single 
word substitution or is part of a story line which builds to a punch 
line ending. 

Cumulative Play 

Cumulative games provide building sequences for add-on repeat-back' 
memory play. In many cumulative songs, items added into a growing list 
of names, actions, or locations to be remembered in order are structurally 
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identical. Players chant lists of nouns, adjective noun sequences, strings 
of prepositional phrases, oj^ remember long chains of clauses. Difficulty 
of a cumulative game, in addition to level of humor, might be measured 
by the manner in which additional elements are built into the sequence to 
be remembered. Simple cumulative play lists structurally similar or iden- 
tical items. "The Wind Blow(s) East" (Seeger, 1948) plays with lists 
of adjective/ noun combinations. "When I First Came to ^ This Land" 
is a collection of repeated clauses conforming to the "And I called my 

" , pattern. (And I called my duck, out of luck.) 

The result of simple cumulative play^is a compounding of many elements 
in a string. 

More complicated cumulatives build the addition of new items in the 
list into one larger pattern. Rather than players repeating a growing 
compound construction, they continue to expand a pattern from within 
by adding new elements into the structure with each new verse. "The 
Ladies in the Harem of the Court of King Caraticus" is a crazy quilt 
nonsense expansion game that begins as a simple subject-verb pattern. 
The finished product includes prepositional phrases, embedded clauses, 
embedded adjectives, dependf^nt clauses, a variety of verb forms, and 
remains one construction. The joke (for the game is a joke) is carried 
syntactically and semanticaliy. 

1. The ladies in the harem of the court of King Caraticus were just 
passing by. (repeat four times) 

2. The noses on the faces of the ladies in the harem- of the court of 
King Caraticus were just passing by. (4) 

3. The boys who put tfie powder on the noses on the faces of the ladies 
in the harem of the court of King Caraticus were just passing by. (4) 

4. The scintillating witches put the stitches in the britches of the boys 
who put the powder on the noses on the faces of the ladies in the 
harem of the court of King Caraticus were just passing by. (4) 

5. If you want to see the witches put the stitches in the britches of the 
boys who put the powder on the noses on the faces of the ladies in 
the harem of the court of King Caraticus, youVe too late, [cuz] they 
just passed by. 

Tongue twister cumulatives, humorous add-ons, and memory sequences 
that can also be adapted to dramatic play appeal to older children. 
Memory work in a cumulative game which expands a single pattern from 
within is more difficult, the language forms less predictable than those in 
a simple compounding cumulative game. 
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Whole Story Play 

Songs that tell whole stories introduce children to play with plot anu to 
repetition of language forms, which manage to contain story line within 
the structural restrictions of song cadence. Appropriate story songs for 
younger children are those which are structurally repetitious which can 
be danced and mimed. "Old Roger" (Gomme, • 1967) is an excellent 
example of the integration of dance, mime, and simple, highly predictable 
language forms. In "Old Roger," players stand in a circle, sing with hands 
folded across chests, and bow to the beat ofthe music. Three players in 
circle center act out the cues sung to tfierrTby those in the circle. One of 
the three plays Old Roger, whp is'"dead"; one is an apple tree; one is an 
old lady. Children customarily play the game until each person in the 
circle has had the opportunity to be one of the three in the center. The 
entire song must be repeated for each new set of center players. The game 
itself compels the language repetition. The storytelling in "Old Roger" is 
less a focus than listening and doing in the center.. 

Older players prefer songs that tell stories in more complicated and 
less predictable language forms, and story songs that deliver a punch line, 
an observation about human behavior (preferably funny), credible char- 
acters, and a series of events worth attending to. "Logger Lover" (Best, 
1955) tells the story of a man who wanders into a town, orders a cup of 
coffee from a six foot seven waitress, then proceeds, unwillingly, to listen 
as she describes her love affair with a logger who froze to death when the 
outside thermometer registered a rninus 1000° F. The song lends itself 
welLto dramatic play, readers theatre, improvisation, choral reading, and 
prose story writing using the verse as an expansion starter. Althpugh 
humorous, such story songs can serve as points of focus for examining, 
ballad form, and, perhaps, as models for ballad creating. 
*< " ' 
Counting Play 

For younger players, couii^ng songs and games are serious work. Chil- 
<Ben count within the frameworks of repetitious and predictable language 
forms. In general, counting songs for young children, while a form of 
play, are not funny. Older children play with counting, since they are 
quite capable of counting, in songs whose only purpose is nonsens^. Such 
frivolous, ad-nauseum counting games ("Ten in the Bed," "One Hundred 
Bottles of Beer," Best, 1955) remain one of the wonders of the children's 
own oral literature and will be sung with or without the blessings of adults. 

Norisense and "Awful" Play 

"Awful" s^ngs, songs which amuse children greatly and (some) adults to a 
lesser extent, are those that qualify as "gross" (child definition of the 
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word). These songs contain play elements that fit all of the above listed 
categories; however, their content and language is often silly, nonsensical, 
sometimes accomplishes nothing other than endless repetition for the sake 
of endless repetition. Songs that fit here are games allowing children to 
play with the act of playing, and to develop through such play, the 
awareness that literature is a form of play with dimiensions of language and 
with aspects of human behavior. As bizarre as the contents of such games 
may seem to the adult, **awfur' play does represent an important step in the 
development of ability to play with language and literary form. "Awful" 
play draws player attention to language and literature as objects. 

Story Games 

Play within story is often identical ta that within song or singing game. In 
the story, however, the play is found embedded in story grammar. Players 
understand, usually without instruction, that the story is a game, and that 
within the general play that is the story, play of a more specific nature can 
occur. Specific elements of language play can be found throughout a story, 
but the selection of a story is best made by examining the nature of 
(language) play within the "event sequence" or the problem-solving pan of 
the story grammar. 

In *the event sequence, many, stories present play types that can be 
classified in much the same manner as the list of play types in songs and 
singing games. Event sequence play can be described as repetition of single 
event type play, repetition/substitution in single event type play, cumula- 
tive sequence play, no repetition: sequen(3i| play with single problem and 
more than one problem plots. ^ ; 

' Repetition of Single Event . . 

The single event repetition story accomplishes solution of the problem by 
repeating the same attempt at problem solving again and again. The 
Gunniwolf (Harper, 1967) repeats a running event until the girl escapes 
the wolf. In The Hedgehog and the Hare (Watson, n.d.), rabbit and 
hedgehog run the same race, up and backhand up and back, until the rabbit 
gives up. Stories of this type can be shortened or lengthened to suit the 
tastes and endurances of different audiences by simply adding extra repeti- 
tions of the event into the story. The language of each repeated event is 
identical, making a story form whose behavior is very predictable. 

Repetition I Substitution in Single Event 

Stories of the repetition/substitution type repeat events within the story in 
language that maintains a similarity and predictability from one event to 
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the next. However, within each new event, some substitutions of characters 
and actions may occur. In The Wide Mouth Frog (Schneider, 1980) the 
frog meets five different animals as he journeys along toward a solution to 
his problem. He behaves in the same manner with each new animaUhat he 
meets, but each new animal answers the frog differently. In *The Red Fox 
and the Walking Stick" (Ginsburg, 1973), fox repeats his actions and 
language five times oVer, each time with a different person or persons and 
each time with, slightly different results. In such stories, some story Ian- 
g.uage is predictable, and some surprise changes are also predictable. 
Listeners can learn expectations for the changeable shape of story within 
the confines of overall repetition. . . 

Cumulative Sequence . 

Cumulative stories build arfd-on and, often, repeat back sequences into the 
problem-solving efforts of the character or characters. The play of the - 
entire story becomes as much a focus on remembering the series of items in 
the add-on list as a play with plot. Fat Cat (Kent, 1972) presents a series of 
simple sentences for audience participation. ("And the cat said, 'I ate the 
pot. I ate the st^w. And, now, I am going to also eat you.") Cumulative 
play presents language \hat young children can learn to control in a story 
grammar that the children can learn to predict and expect. 

No Repetition Sequence 

In tl:e no repetition sequence story, the problem-solving behavior of the- 
character or characters, while predictable in that listeners have learned 
some expectations for story shape, does not repeat itself. Each new 
attempt at problem solving is different from all others, however logical all 
of these separate attempts might be when taken as a whole. Such stories, 
depending upon content, tend to have a more adult appeal and tend to 
focus play on overall shape of plot, on characterizations, on dialogue or 
description, and on human behavior. Experience with a variety of stories 
of this general type can aid 'the development of expectations for the 
behavior of story as a literary form. 

Two Problem Stories 

Some stories present a plot in which more than one problem develops. In 
some stories ("The Sly Fox," Ginsburg, 1973) more than one problem 
occurs simultaneously, and the character must solve all problems in order 
that any of the problems reach a resolution. In other two or more prob- 
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lem stories, problems occur in sequence ("The Monkey and the Croco- 
dile," De Roin, 1975). No sooner has the character solved one problem 
than another appears. Stories containing more ''than one problem are 
more appropriate for children who have learned the predictability of 
story shape and plot behavior, and who are ready to play with complica- 
tion.s and sophistications of story grammars. Stories that present hij;hly 
predictable, repetitious language, and those that aid memory of and con- 
trol of language forms are most appealing to younger children. Humorous 
sophistications, puns, punch lines, funny morals, complications of story 
structure, surprise language, surprise endings, and elements that contribute 
to awareness of self, others, language form, and story behavior are impor- 
tant additions to stories for older children and for adults. 

Language Development and Literary Play 

Songs and Singing Games 

No Change — Repetition of Pattern Play 

All of these songs and singing games provide pattern repetition play 
without invention or substitution in pattern. Many of the songs do allow 
for nonlinguistic invention, i.e.: dramatic play and movement. 

(make^a bridge and don't get caught types) 
Milking Pails (Gonime, 1967) 
Where Has My LittlelJdg Gone?(Cano, 1973) 
A Hunting We Will Go (Richards7i973) 
London Bridge ^ _ 

^ Maple Swamp- . . ^ 

Tm Going Down to Town 

How Many Miles to Bethlehem? (Richards, 1974) 
(choosing games) 

The Tide Rolls High (no source) see Seeger^^ 1948: . Sailing in 

My Boat i' 
Come and Follow Me (Richards, 1973) ' 
The Juniper Tree (Seeger, 1948) . ■ ^ . " 

Walk Along John 
Skip to My Lou 

' ' ^ ' ' •< 1 
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The Closet Key" ^ ^ 

Green Gravel (Gomme, 1967) - . . ' 

Three Dukes-A-Riding ^ 
Poor Mary Sits- A-Weeping 
The Far-ner in the Dell (Cano, 1973). 
Oats, Peas, Beans (Jones, 1980) 
(circle/ dramatic play games) 

Such a Getting Upstairs (Seegerrl948) - — 
Jimmie Rose, He Went to Town 

Adam Had Seven Sons . . " , 

All around the. Kiich^n " - ~ ' ■ 

Scraping up Sand 

Roll that Brown Jug ' m, 

The Little Pig . 
Johnny Get Your Hair Cut (Richards, 1973) 
Throw in a Stone 
^ Come and Follow Me , 

. Invention and Substitution Play 
All of these songs and singing gamqs allow invention and substitution of 
language into given -functions or structures. Patterns into which substitu- 
tions are made are repeated. In addition, many of the songs also provide 
opportunity for dramatic play and movement invention. o 

(single word substitutions) 

1 Love lyly Shirt (no source) (noun into object slot) 
Mary Wdre Jier Red Dress (Seeger, 1948) (adjective/ noun into 

object slot) . 
Circle Left (Richards, 1973) (verb and verb/adverb or verb/noun 
i. . into object slot) 

Frog's in the Meadow (noun/ proper name iqto subject slot) 
Here We Are Together (noun into^object of preposition function) 
Sally Go round the Sun (noun/ proper name into subject slot) 
Down Came a Lady (Seeger, 1948) (noun/ proper name into subject 
slot) 

J\m Along Josie (noun/ proper name into subject slot and/ or verb) 

IVl 
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H^re Sits a Monkey (noun/"i3roper name into subject slot) 

Adam Had Seven Sons (verb/adverb or verb/noun into object. 
- „ slot) 

Clap Your Hands (verb and/ or noun into object slot) 

All around the Kitchen (verb and/ or noun into object slot) 

Little Bird, Little Bird (noun into subject slot) 

(phrase, line, whole pattern substitutions) 

I Got a Letter this Morning (Seegcr, 1948) 

This Old Man ~~ ~ " 

Toodala 

By*m Bye ^ . 1 . 

What Shall We Do When We All Go |jui? 

Oh, Oh, the Sunshine . * 

Juba ' / ^ 

Hop, Old Squirrel ~ — ^ 

Do, Do, Pity My Case 

(whole plot/story invention using given pattern) 

Skip to My.Lou(Seeger, 1948). . . ' . 

The Train Is A-Coming 
When the Train Comes Along 
Deep Blue Sea (no source) 

The Tide Rolls High (no source) ' 

Question/ Answer Hay 

' Who's Th^l Knockin' at My Window? (Seeger, 1948) ^ 
How Old Are You? 

What Shall We Do When We All Go Out? 
BillyBarlow 

Did You Go to the Barney? 
Blow Boys, ♦Blow 

There's a Hole iij the Bucket (Richards, 1973) 
The Button and the Key '.. 
Milking Pails (Gomme, 1967) 
o What Shall We Do with a Drunken Sailor? (Best, 1955) 
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Henery My Boy (no source) 
Cumulative (add~oh-repeat back) Play 

Many of these songs and singing games repeat simple pattern with sub- 
stitutions provided in the text. In the starred songs (*), singers can invent 
and substitute words and /or lines within given structure. 

*^he Wind Blow East (Seeger, 1948) 
t^j *By'm Bye 

♦Bought Me a Cat . 

On. this Hill (Richardsr 1973) . . . ; 

T^MbmmyrBuy-Me-ajChina Doll (Zemach, 1966) • 
Drummer Hoff(Emberley and Emberley, 1967) 
The Green Grass Grows All Around (nft source) 
*You_(!an't Have Any of My Peanuts 
There's a Hole in the Bottom of the Sea 
♦When I First Came to this Land 
Tjhe Ladies in the Harem of the Court of King Caraticus 
♦The Ford Song 
♦The Barnyard Song 
: There Was an Old Lady 

♦Come and Follow Me (Richards, 1973) 
♦She'll Be Comin' round the Mountain 
♦Old MacDonald ^ 
(cumulative — nonsecular) - , ^ 

The Twelve Days of Christmas (no source) 
The Twelve Apostles 

Whole Story Play v 

These singing games introduce whole plot within song/ game framework. 
. The frrst seven songs listed present plot along with repetitious pattern and 
some substitution and /or invention (add^"Deep Blue Sea"). The language 
^ in such games is highly predictable in form. Some of the songs, most 
notably "Old Roger," include dramatic play and opportunity for inven- 
tion of movement. The remaining songs in the list present language, 
humor, and game at more sophisticated levels, and also lend themselves^^ 
well to^many related interpretive activities. . . ^ 
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There Was a Man and He Was Mad (Seeger, 1948) 
Billie Barlow 

She'll Be Comin' ro.und the Mountain 
Hush Little Baby 

..Go Tell Aunt Rhody (Richards, 1973) 
Old Roger Is Dead (Gomme, 1967) 
. The Riddle Song (Best, 1955) 

Frog Went A-Courtin' (S9eigerri948) 
John Henry 

*' the Fox^Went Out on a Chilly Night (Best, 1955) 
Patsy Ory Ory Aye 
E-Ri-E Canal 

Logger Lover (The Frozen Logger) ^ 

Old Blue 

My^'G rand father's Clock 
Counting Play 

By'm Bye (Seeger, 1948) ^ " 

Down by the Greenwood^ Sidey-0 

Down Came a Lady - 

This Old Man ' . 

The Tide Rolls High ("no source) ^ 

One Wide River to Cross (Enfberleyi 1966) 

(And for older singers who are less interested in counting than nonsense 
and general foolishness: "Ten in the Bed^'' "One Hundred Bottles of 
Beer," and more. See Best, 1955.) ' " , 

. ' fl ■ 

Nonsense and "Awful" Play 

My Bonnie (Lies over the Ocean) (Best, 1955) 
The Hearse Song c 
^ The Ship Titanic 
; ^Clementine 

Throw It out the Window 
Johnny Vorbeck 

Who Threw the Overalls in Mrs. Murphy's Chowder? 

< . ; 120 
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The Pig and the Inebriate 
^ Pink Pajamas . 
or Joe Clark 

Story Games ^ ' " . 

Event Sequence Play~-Repetitioh of Single Event Type 

•In these stories, the event sequence consists of one event repeated a given 
or chosen number of times. The language in the eVent is repeated again 
and again in each retelling of the event.. 

The Gunniwolf (Harper, 1967) . 
The Hedgehog and the Hare (Watson, n.d.) 
The Little Boy's Secret (Harrison, 1972) 

Event Sequence Play— Repetition/ Substitution in Single Event Type 

These stories also consist of one event repeated again and again. How- 
ever, within each repetition of the same event, some detail or details are 
changed. The first three stories on the list represent primitive stories of 
the substitution^-type. In each new repetition of the event, a charat:.ter 
name is changed.; With the last repetition of the event, outcome also 
changes. Otherwise, event language remains identical for each repetition. 
The last stories in the list (especially The Jack Tales) contain changes 
from event to^event which are more complex. Nevertheless, the structure 
of each repeated event remains the same. 

the Wide Mouth Frog (no source) 
The Five fchinese Brothers 

The Three Billy Goats Gruff ' • 

^ • The Red Fox and the Walking Stick (Ginsburg, 1973) 
" . The Miller, the Boy, and the^Donkey (Wildsmith, 1969) 

The Three Goats (Literature Committee, 1950) 

The Brementown Musicians (Plume, 1980) 

The Foolish Frog (Seeger, 1961) r . . ' 

Jack in the Giant's New Ground (Chase; 1943)' 

Jack and the Bean Tree . « 

Jack and the Bull , • „ , " 

Jack and the^^obbers ■ ^ ' 

Jack and the Northwest Wind 
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Hardy Hardhead ^ 
Old Fire Dragoman :^ „ _ \< 

Cumulative Sequence Play 

The Old Woman and Her Pig (Literature Committee, 1950) 
The Gingerbread Man ♦ . 

Fat Cat (Jack Kent, 1972) • 
The Judge (Zemach, 1969) ^ . • " 

^ The Pancake (Literature Committee, 1950) x 
" Why Mosquitoes Buzz in People's Ears 

No Repetition Sequence — Single Problem Plot 

All stories contain "problem" as. a necessary part of story structure. It is 
the "problem" in the story that initiates character activity and plot. Many 
stories contain only one "problem^" In such stories, the solutions that 
result fronvthe action of the char'acters are solutions for the one "prob- 
lem." The listener or reader can safely predict that all action in the ^gle" 
pVoblem story will be focused on the single problem:- 

The Giant Who Was Afraid of Butterflies (Harrison, 1972) 
The Giant Who Threw Tantrums , 
Sop Doll (Chase, 1943) 
- . The Two Donkeys (Wolkstein, 1979) 

Everyone Knows What a Dragon Looks Like (Williams, 1976) 
Abiyoyo (Seeger, 1961) 

No Repetition Sequence— Double Problem Plot 

In stories that contain more than one pro^blem, character action is focused 
first on the solution of one problem, then upon the solution of the 
other(s) in turn, or, character action can be focused on both problems (all 
problems) at once. 

Double and. multiple problem stories require the listener or reader to 
'predict story structure of a branched type anci to hold in memory and 
■properly associate the correct action with the correct solution to the 
correct problem. 

Jack and the Varmints (Chase, 1943) 

Soldier Jack • = 

The Monkey and the Crocodile (De Roin, 1975) 

The Sly Fox (Ginsburg, 1973) ^ 
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No Repetition Sequence— Epic Type 

Gilgamesh 

The Iliad/ Odyssey 

The Adventures of Strong Vanya 
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Part Three: Integration with 
Other Subject Matter 



10 Helping Children to Find Them- 
selves and Each Other in Books 



Masha K. Rudman 
University of Massachusetts 

From books that invite children to observe the world around them to 
books that take them into the past, the use- of children's literature can 
intensify and augment learning in every area of the curriculum. What 
is more, it can help children to find themselves and each other in a 
way that leads them to value diversity in cultures and attitudes, and 
-^at-prwldes-models-and-r^fleetions-of^eir-cwnHivesr-Such-^^ 
tude of books exists that it is quite possible to combine attention to 
multicultural education while at the same time integrating literature into 
the entire curriculum. 

The key to successful learning in this arena is in the provision of 
numerous books, at sevefal levels of difficulty, presenting as many differ- 
ing approaches and points of view as possible. Teachers and students can 
serve as partners in the search for these materials; whenever children are 
called upon to participate in the preparation of a unit or project they feel 
more responsible for learning it. Ownership is an important factor in 
learning. Librarians and parents can also be invited to take part in locat- 
ing books. (A list of book selection aids "is appended to this chapter for 
your use.) Do not restrict the search to books of any one format or genre: 
poetry, articles, short stories, novels, fantasy, nonaction, biography — any 
of these and more can contain material for your topic. 

Tt you are a teacher otssocial studies, science, or math, you can find all 
sprts of books that will aid ybu and your students in the exploration of a 
theme or concept. No area of the curriculurii is inappropriate for inte- 
gration with children's literature, although it is easier to find materials for 
some than for others. 

History, of course, is one of the most obvious subjects' that lends itself 
to this combination. If the class is embarked on a unit studying the 
South, or the Civil War, or slaveryj 5uch books SiS Long Journey Home, 
and To Be A Slave, by Julius Lester, combined with a book such as TTie 
Slave Dancer, by Paula Fox, provide an interesting balance. All. three 
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of these books represent the problem of slavery as an evil blight, but 
they provide different perspectives on it, and consist of different for- 
mats This, array permits children to recognize that even when books 
are in agreement over an issue, there can be vast differerices in what is 

learned from them. . 

This sort of recognition can also help children to acknowledge that 
their own responses can vary from each other, or can be influenced by , 
each other. Certainly the discussions following the reading of these books 
will bring out varying responses from students. Peer interaction com- 
bined with teacher valuing of differences provides a legitimate context for 
children to come to their own conclusions, and to learn to respect their 

■ own and others' views, even when they continue to differ. 

A discussion of the differences in authors' presentations may lead to 
further research on the authors of the books. What sources did the author 

• use to write the book? From what perspective are some of the other 
works by'tjiis author written? Interested children may want to explore 
other written materials about the period; compare the information in the 
^?eel^^^a^keoJrom-encydnp£dia s. textbooks, and other works of 
reference or nonfiction; and perhaps even investigate primary materials 

from that time. . , r 

Another Book that helps children to acknowledge the complexity ot 
the issues in the Civil War is Across Five Aprils by Irene Hunt. In tellfng 
"Tfi^oTyTirXfanniT^fuggrrngiCtrro 
within itself because one brother is fighting for the South and one for the 
North this book helps young readers to see that a person who espouses 
a just' cause is not guaranteed to be jusi. The character who decides 
to fight on the side of the South is not an evil man; and his brother, 
the soldier in the Union army, is not our favorite character. It is very 
important for children to understand that issues are not simplistic and 
that in.reading about a situation they must bring their own experiences 
and judgments to bear. 

History is only one of the social studies that literature can help to . 
"llilHiTmte^-clailfyTTlreTimtingrof 
geography in a way that textbooks cannot hope to do. Laura Ingalls 
Wilder's Little House series, Scott O'Dell's Sing Down the Moon, Robert 
McCloskey's One Morning in Maine, and Make Way for Ducklings, are 
only a few of the books that provide material for geographic exploration. 
Children can map the movements of the ducklings, the Ingalls family, or 
the Navajo people. They can compare the terrain from the books' descrip- 
tion to what it looks like now, in contemporary times. (Boston may have 
changed somewhat from the description in the story, even though it is not 
many years since the events as described took place.) They can discuss 
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how the geography of the setting affected the story, and how geography 
in general affects our lives. 

Most books invite a wide array of investigations and activities. Jtdie of 
the Wolves, by Jean Craighead George, can be classified as an adventure 
story, a book that tells us about the geography of Alaska, a book that 
describes an anthropological problem, a book about Eskimos, a book 
about wolves and their habits, a book on ecology, a book about a father 
and his daughter, a book about a courageous heroine, or just a very 
absorbing story. All of the above are true. And none of the topics needs 
to be intruded or forced upon the book. It is so well written that none of 
the separate features stands out. Each issue is an inherent part of the 
fabric of the story. Nevertheless, each of the issues exists and can be 
noticed and discussed, depending upon the activities and studies the class 
is engaged in. , . 

The same author has written a number of books that help children to 
become more awarei of the natural world. (Children are often motivated 
to read other books by an author they enjoy ,'and if the author is versatile, 

this can lead y oung readers into additional to pics.) 

All books present their authors' special and personal points of view, 
^heh readers understand this they are freed to continue researching on 
their own, and to weigh all sorts of additional evidence. They may also 
compare what each of several authors has said about the same topic, add 
-these -tq"othcr-facts-tlfey"ha:ve"-accunnjiatedr 
current understanding, subject to future new information. 

Whenever possible, specific themes should be taught in conjunction 
with a larger context. Who were the people involved? Which people 
or incidents seem to be missing? What myths or preconceptions ^do we 
have about the- people, the time, the events? How many different sets 
of materials can we find that will help provide a balanced, or at least 
' multiple perspective? 

Historical eras have much in common. A study of World War II, like 
the Civil War, contains much about battles and armies and generals. 
--There-are-the-^good-guys^^-aTid-the^*bad^guysTf-T-he-temptatron~ex^ 
Ijmit the wars' causes to one or two that iare obvious. Literature can help 
readers to recognize thai battles involve real pedple, that the causes of 
war are many and complex, and that the people on both sides vary in 
their virtues and sins- 
Just as Julius Lester's books help to blast the myth of the passive and 
happy islave, so too Yuri Suhl's Uncle Misha's Partisans, or Gertrude 
Samuels' Mottele counteract the myth of the Jews as passive victims. 
These two books describe the activities of a band of Jewish partisans, 
part of the effective underground and resistance movements. Other books, 
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such as Friedrich by Hans Peter Richter, tell the story- of the Holocaust 
. fi-om the eyes of a German, non- Jewish boyW^nd Betty Greene's Summer 
.u- of My German Soldier describes a character who is intelligent, likeable, 
and nonviolent, and who is a former German soldier! 
. These and other books that describe people of different backgrounds 
can help children to clarify their own preconceptions, values, and self- 
images. They do not necessarily have to be set in crises such as war. Roll 
of Thunder, Hear My Cry by Mildred D. Taylor, and Alan and Naomi 
by Myron Levoy, describe, respectively, a black family and a Jewish 
family in times of stress, but not actively involved in a war. 

/ Wish I Could Give My Son a mid Raccoon, a collection of accounts 
by older Americans from varying ethnic backgrounds, presents authentic.^ 
personal impressions of history and illuminates the particular ethnic per- 
spectives. Charlotte 'Herman's The Difference of Ari Stein discusses 
through the story line, the differences between ort^lodox Jews and others. 
Nilda, by Nicholasa fvlohr, describes a young Puerto Rican girl and her 
"* friends in Spanish Harlem. For a view of contemporary black family . 

interaction, and a fine presentation of information about th e tradit ion of 

hair-braiding, try reading Camille Yarbrough's Cornrows. These are just 
a few samples of literally hundreds of titles that contain characters and 
descriptions of cultures other than the majority group. 

When a variedly of books is presented in conjunction with any topic, 

--a^d-when-nhese-boGk-S'include^something-about--diffe^ent-ethnic_gr^D.ups 

and indicate th^t there are different acceptable life styles, children learn 
about the process of research and the content of whatever theme is under 
study in a more powerful way than if they were simply exposed to one set 
of materials. It is also helpful to go beyond the simple reading, of the 
materials, and to engage in activities with the students so that they can 
experience the information in more than a visual, cognitive manner. 

Debates can be useful, entertaining, and. informative vehicles for learn- 
ing about controversial issues. And almost any issue can be fashioned 
into a controversy. Even such a simple device as finding two students, 

— — one-of-whom-likes-a^jook-and-^he-other-Avho.disUkcsJhe-^amc^h^^ 

bring about an effective debate. Role playing— that is, taking the part of 
a character as though that character were the child, and working through 
what the young reader would have done, or how he or she would have 
felt— can multiply the effects of the reading of the book. Acting out a 
part of the book in order to prove a point Q^an also enhance the reading 
for the class as well as for the actors. Sometimes a reading aloud by one 
or several/ students can have the force of a dramatic presentation if the 
. students select their section^ with care. Students may choose to write 
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journals or letters -as though they were the characters in the book. They 
might. also do some research beforehand, and construct a page of a 
newspaper as it might have appeared on a particular day in the time 
frame of the book. Perhaps, if the books contain descriptions of historical 
characters, students would enjoy conducting mock trials of people they 
perceive to have been guilty of crimes, always, of course, ensuring that 

^ the trial is a fair one, with adequate representation for the accused. 
Writing their own biographies of major (or minor) historical figures, and 
^then readfng as many biographies as possible of th^ same person adds 

. more dimension to a study. ' 

Listening to the music of arrera, such as war songs, spirituals, popular 
songs; looking at paintings depicting the events of the time (either during 
a trip to a museum, or by browsing through art botsfks); searching for 
poetry, plays, and literary works that portray characters or incidents; 
creating dioramas as much to scaleoas they can manage (math skills); . " 
researching the costumes of a period and creating d6lls, puppets, or a 
display of the clothing; designing their own bulletin boards, 'mobiles, 
backdrops, or murals that help to set the scene in the classroom— all_ofI^_ 
these help to present the material to be learned in a way that makes it 
easier to internalize, and more long lasting. * 

Challenge your students to see if they can discover the math in'^theit 
research on life in colonial America. (Cooking, farming, daily life all 

-4nvalved-mathemat4csr) Da-4he"same-with -seien€ev"an,--^nusic,~£nglish-. 

Encourage them to read books with an eye to extending the reading 
experience into the other areas of the curriculum. Help them to see^that 
learning is an integrated process, reflecting their own lives and experience' * 
and understanding. And enjoy. 
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Combining language arts activities with music and art makes possible a 
variety of delightful and highly beneficial ways to develop important 
skills, abilities, and appreciations in children. These activities need not be, 
complicated nor difficult to plan and implement. , ^ 

Fortunately, teachers do not have to be especially trained in mu^ic* 
art, or linguistics to combine these areas. Teachers need only to be open 
and adventurous enough to trust themselves and their children, and wise 
enough to realize the worth of activities, that integrate the learning of 
basic skills with the cognitive benefits and the enjoyment gained through 
original expression of ideas in various media. A teacher need not be' a 
poet to encourage children to compose short poems or "thoughts," which 
may be spoken or sung into a tape recorder and later "printed on charts 
for group reading. Nor does a teacher have to be a musician to promote 
reading through singing songs recorded for cliildren, or to motivate chil- 
dren tp respond imaginatively to music. Furthermore, teachers do not 
need to be artists to furnish — along with the necessary paints, crayons, 
and paper — the vital supply of encouragement and appreciation that will 
free children to communicate their thoughts through art. 

The teacher's role is to stimulate** reflective thinking and imaginative 
responses. Teachers will realize that the ori^nal responses of children, no 
matter how simple, represent processes of thought and expression which 
hold deep developmental value for the child. These promote growth that 
is truly "total" in terms .of intellectual, socio-emotional, *and aesthetic 
benefits. Teachers will also realize that simple offerings — a short "poem,"' 
"thought," picture or "design," an imjjjovised puppet, or whatever— can 
be used to stimulate other productive activities. (Figure 1). 

Through expressing ideas nonverbally, through art, music, and move- 
merit, children develop important skills and attitudes of mind and spirit 
which are transferable across content lines and which will directly affect 

. later academic achievement. Cassirer (1946), an ?yninent philosopher and 

** . 
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linguist, has pointed out the importance of feeling and imagination as 
these contribute to thought. ^He believed that in adults as 'w'eir as In 
children there is constant interaction between nonverbal thought rooted 
in personal experiencing, and verbal orlogical thought, wHich is directly 
influenced by larfguage/Both facets of thinking are necessary at all mtel- 
lectual levels and are dynamically interrelated--each mode enrichmg or 
clarifying the other. Through nonverbal-as well as verbal expression chil- 
dren practice flexibility in thinking and problem-solving behavior. They 
produce'ideas and elaborate upon these. They grow in their ability to 
discriminate and to make critical judgments, and they become more fluent 
in the expression of ideas apd feelings. ; 

When participating in pursuits that combine tfie original use of lan- 
guage with other modes of creative expression such as art and music, 
children are involved in what some brain researchers term "whole-brain 
• activity"~the type of integrated activity that harnesses the powers of 
both the left and right brain heniispheres for synthesized functioning 
(Austin^ 1975; Hart, ,1978; Sperry, 1975; Williams, 1977), They are 
involved ,^ although unconsciously, in the processes of synthesizing verbal 
(or logical) modes of thinking with nonverbal (or imaginative) powers. In 
such a situation both the child's Teeling and intellect are quickened. The 
child is "focusing all forces'' on the immediate experience (Cassirer, 1946), 
Through such purposeful activity the child advances toward becoming a 
more fully integrated personality, 

• For example, the beautifully written story, "Sylvester and the Magic 
Pebble" was read to^ primary children. After listening and discussing, the 
children, ^divided into groups, aictated^ summaries of the story to the 
teacher and aide: These were printed on chart paper by the teacher for 
group reading. The next day the children recalled the story, read the 
summaries, and -"played out" the story in simple creative dramatics: On a 
following day the children, in turn, expressed what their own personal 
wishes might be if they possessed a magic pebble. Boys and girls then 
painted large pictures depicting their wishes, and printed short descriptive 
sentences to be taptd below each picture (Figures 2 and 3). The^pictures, 
sentences, and summaries were later used as material for small-group 
language arts and reading activities in which children discussed sentence 
construction and punctuation. They also participated in word-recognition 
games in which initial word elements were substituted to form rhyming 
words, and they substituted a variety of word- and phrase-cards to alter 
sentence meanings and to add humor to the "wish situations.*' On another 
day the children enjoyed an improvised game of "Guess My Wish," in 
which groups of three or four children pantomimedra sentence under a 
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present on display while classmates guessed the action and read the 
appropriate sentences (Figures'4 and 5). " 

The foregoing activities, all inspired by one story, offered many oppor- 
tunities for teaching basic language arts skills, and they offered additional 
"opportunities also extremely important for the development of academic 
competencies. The activities invited <:hildren to organize their thoughts 
through nonverbal as well as verbal modes and to express these in origi- 
nal, flexible, and emotionally satisfying ways. Through painting and 
through pantomiming their "wishes," children were engaged in problem 
solving and in idea production, and were developing beginning powers of 
decision-making and critical judgment as they decided which ideas or 
feelings they wished to express and how this might be done. At the same 
time, children were enjoying the type of spcial interaction that leads to 
emotional health. They were gaining a constructive type of self-esteem as 
they saw their original ideas, written expressions, and pictures being used 
both for teaching purposes and for group pleasure. , 

Boys and girls are eager to learn to read what they themselves or their 
friends have said. Their original compositions are to be valued not only 
^as creative expressions with important developmental value for the indi- 
'vidual child, but also as most effective teaching materials. Songs can be 
used in this manner. Tony's song, which was hardly more than a chant, 
was sung into a tape recorder during recess. When printed on chart paper 
by the teacher, Tony's song furnished appropriate material for group 
reading and language arts activities. The natural repetition of words and 
the expression of shared interests that occur in compositions make these 
suitable materials for use with primary children. Both vocabulary con- 
trols and meaning are naturally built in (Figure 6). 

Bobby's song, "I Like to Bounce My Ball" was so simple and rhythmic 
that children could follow the beat through bouncing an imaginary ball, 
and a few children were even able to bounce a real ball as the song was 
sung (Figure 7). 

Jennifer began humming her original melody as she was writing sen- 
tences in a language arts activity. The words followed, on the playground, 
and the song was tape-recorded. Classmates read and sang Jennifer's 
song when it was printed on chart paper (thereby learning valuable first 
grade words), but they also enjoyed moving to the rhythmic pattern of 
the song and pantomiming a tragic situation. 

As children read original "poems," chants, or jingles that they or their 
classmates have composed, and use them to focus on word recognition, 
sentence; meaning, or sentence construction, they are learning important 
languagie arts and decoding skills. They are also learning in happy, natural 
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I have a \\\\\e clc<^(^i€. I uKe 1c pias 



.-.'(ir, t'.' 



^„ ^ 



1 wo IK him 




Figure I. The words to Lori's song were sentences she had printed to go with her picture. 
When asked if she would like to sing the sentences ^into the tape recorder she spon- 
taneouslyj^dded the melody. Soon the class was singing and clapping Lori's song. Later 
the melody was transcribed from the tape to large, ruled chart paper by a parent who had 
studied music — and language arts, reading, art, and music were happily combined. 
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Figure 2. Ideas arc shared, and enthusiasm and confidence* are generated when children 
paint in a group. Such large-group activity is easily manageable when sets of soup cans, 
placed in cigar boxes, are used to hold the tempera paint. Scleral brushes are placed in 
each can so that children may select and u.se a desired color and then return the brush to 
the proper can. 
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Figure 3 Shonda, age seven, at first needed to copy her dictated sentences from large- 
scale models printed by her teacher. A few months later she was managing the large 
printing and spacing herself, and'Wis asking daily to paint, draw, and print. Shonda s 
excellent progress in reading and in creative writing seemed motivated by her desire to 
paint and draw and to describe in words the meaning of her pictures. 
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Figure 4. These "picture-sentences'* provided highly personal and enjoyable material for 
reading and language arts activities. Here children are identifying and matching word- 
cards. Later they will substitute word elements to form new words, and substitute various 
words and phrases to change sentence meanings. 

After hearing "Sylvester and the Magic Pebble" children painted pictures expressing 
their own wishes and" composed sentences to describe their ''wish picture." Then they 
pantomimed the sentences for classmates who must gue.ss the action and read the 
descriptive senten'ce. • , 
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Figure 5 Here children are pantomiming "wishes" which have been expressed through the 
large paintings and the sentences beneath. Other children must guess the action, locate the 
painting and read the appropriate "picture-sentences/' These particular children are pan- 
tomiming the sentence directly behind the smallest child, "I wish to see Frankenstein in a 
haunted house!" . ... ... 

The pictures and sentences served as materials for language arts and readmg activities 
which children discussed sentence construction and punctuation, matched duphcate 



word cards to words in the sentences, substituted initial word elements to form rhyming 
words, and substituted word and phrase cards to alter sentence meanings. Because they 
'were personally and happily involved in producing these materials, children were eager tn 
read and discuss the sentences and "play with" words and sentence meanings. 
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like rc ■ Sv/i'nc 
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I like ■■■to run and slide ond i hke fo run,;..': 

and p'oy. :^ 



Figure 6. Original "poems" of young children seldom rhyme, and their songs are often 
simple chants (Tony's song uses only five different tones), but these are highly valuable 
both as creative' child-expressions and as high-interest reading and language arts material. 

Teachers may wish to encourage very short original songs, for these can be easily read 
by other children and easily remembered for group' singing and rhythmic activities. . 
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Rgure 7. There can be no doubt that children are reading with understanding when 
materials for beginning readir?g are based upon original childUhoughts. Child interest 
and nteaning are already "built into" their compositions. Vocabulary controls are also 
"built ihto" the short stories and "poems" of boys and girls, forjhey use words they 
understand and Hear often. Although ideas are expressed in individual ways, there is 
natural repetition of words and. phrases from poem to poem because these reflect similar 
interests and shared activities. . . • 

. ■ r ■ ■ 




Figure 8. Materials for first book-making. Some of the "good, writing" examples shown 
above -are child compositions, but others are delightful poems found in Poetry and Verse 
for Urban Children (Donald J. Bissett, ed.). Copied and illustrated above are **Sliding" by 
Marchette Chute and "A Trip*' by James S. Tippett. 

When a child copies and illustrates a number of songs or poems these will be made into 
an individual Song and Poem Book- 
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Figure 9. "The Nutcracker Suite" (Tchaikovsky) inspired several lartgx'^g<^ - ^ and read- 
in|\activities. After becoming familiar with the music and story, child' ' ^^-d out 
the Wsic in child-like fashion, then painted pictures which, in turn, n. - r.ca *^> -trj to 
compose and print descriptive sentences. • 

Because large pictures and large print can be easily seen and read, the pictures, dis- 
played in\lassroom or hallway, invite children to stop and read. Young "prmters 'persevere 
to make their words readable (developing useful skills of coordination and planning), but 
the natural mistakes in spelling and spacing can add an intriguing element of puzzlement 
to motivate children to "figure out" what a friend or younger child has printed. 
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Figure 10. When **all the children in the class** have taken their positions on the board it's 
time to discuss personal relationships and to [earn. to recognize the words that describe 
these. Here children select appropriate pronouns from sets displayed o^ the floor, match 
these to corresponding cards on the board, and compose oral sentences using pronouns in 
a vjiriety of verbal child-situations. Later, the mtre mature children will write sentences 
using the pronouns on the board. ^ 
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w^to appreciate the worth of their own thoughts and the thoughts of " 
others. They are gaining the confidence necessary for expressing Ideas in 
original ways. A year after Bobby composed his song his former teacher 
happened to enter his new classroom. Bobby spontaneously rose from his 
seat, ran to the teacher and said, "Remember me? I'm the boy who made 
the song about the ball— and I can still sing it! Do you want to hear me 
sing it now?" He forthwith sang the song for his former teacher and the 
whole class, and everybody enjoyed both the song and Bobby's obvious 
pride in accomplishment! - 

Published songbooks with the accompanying sets of records and col-. 
, lections of poetry for children are full of delightful songs and poems that 
invite children to read or sing and then to respond creatively through 
writteri and verbal expression, art, and movement.' Often children mdi- 
vidually or in groups will wish to add a verse to a favorite song or poem, 
or alter sentences..or phrases to make it more suitable or enjoyable. 

Appropriate short songs or poems, when printed on chart paper by the 
teacher, become' excellent material for the teachings of decoding skills 
(focusing upon rhyming words, repeated phrases, and the like). More 
importantly, perhaps, songs and poems give children a sense of the beauty 
of language well-expressed. All too often the, lyric quality of language, 
which children need to experience repeatedly if they are to use language 
efV'vely, is missing in the commercial reading and language arts kits 
and materials. . , 

Besides enjoying reading and singing together from teacher-printed 
charts such songs as "Bend with the Wind," "Mister Turtle," "Star Light, 
. StaV Bright," or "Trot Old Joe" [Th^ Small Singer. Bomar), or "Butter- 
fly " "The Old Gray Cat," or "A Little Boy Went Walking" {Making 
Music Your Own. Ginn and Co.), children love to move to the mood of 
the music. They also like clapping and moving to the meter of appro- 
priate poems, chants, and jingles. Primary children are usually eager to 
copy the short song or poem from the chart in neat handwriting and to 
illustrate them with crayon.drawings. This is especially true if they are to i 
be compiled later so that each child will take home an individual jSo/j^ 
and Poem Book to be enjoyed with parents and friends (Figure 8). ^ , 

Recordings of such favorites as "The Nutcracker Suite" (Tchaikovsky)^ 
excerpts from "Hansel and Gretel" (Humperdinck), "Peter an^ the WolP 
(Prokofiev)! "The Sleeping Beauty" (Tchaikovsky), "The Firebird Suite" 
(Stravinsky),\and "Coppelia" (Delibes) can furnish inspiration for lan- 
guage arts activities in which children discuss the musical story and sum- 
marize or list the. sequential happenihgs either, orally or in writing. If 
" allowed to paint, or -draw pictures of the plot or musical mood (as the 
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recorded music is replayed), children will organize their thinking^ use 
imagination, and exercise powers of recall and creative expression through 
a different media. Furthermore, children will^produce, organize, and 
elaborate upon ideas in yet additional ways if they are encouraged to 
dramatize or "dance out" in childlike fashion tlie music and plot, or 
suitable sections of these. \ 

Varying types of recorded music will elicit varying kinds of oral or 
written responses. After listening attentively, boys and girls may verbalize 
or write descriptive words or sentences that express\^the mood of the 

• music^br describ^'how~th¥nuis irbeneficiaT 
to encourage children first to move freely to the music or express the mood 
in pantomime, then paint pictures to. portray the moocl or ideational 
content of the music, and finally write descriptive sentences\or captions to 
be attached to the ^pictures. ' \ 

Language arts learning centers and bulletin boards can come alive for 
^ children if teachers will abandon ^those stenciled cut-outs, patterns, and 
teacher art, which discourage and even inhibit expression, and start using 
the original art work of children. Children's art can be imaginative and 
delightful, and most effective for motivating learning if teachers will only 
encourage, accept, and use it joyfully. . 

Figure 9 shows a bulletin board planned with first graders that was 
used in a variety of ways"-to-teach-both-word-recognition-and-sentence^ 
composition -skills. Chijdren first made cardboard figures of themselves to 
be displayed on the board along with word cards of personal prbnouns 
the children were encountering in reading lessons. Then each child com- 
ppsed'a paragraph stating in short complete sentences name, sex, age, 
home address, and favorite activities. Before these were displayed as 
"good writing" beneath the cardboard figures, the paragraphs were ^used 
for a game of "Guess Who Is Who.** Children, in turn, drew a paragraph 
from the collection and read it, omitting the child's name. Classmates 
enjoyed guessing which child fit the information read, and then guessing 
which figure represented the child. Sometimes it was difficult, yet amus- 
; ing, to try to match the correct self-Jjortrait to the child. . - 

Bulletin board activities on subsequent days facilitated word' recogni- 

. tion skills as children, in response to teacher questions, selected the cor- 
rect pronouns and matched these to the corresponding pronoun cards on 
'the board. Language arts competencies relating to idea production, verbal 
fluency, and sentence construction were promoted as children composed 
orarl sentences using pronolms to substitute for names of classmates or ' 
familiar objects. For example, the teacher would ask, "How could you 
use pranouiis to say, /Jenny gave some of Jenny's cookies to Josh and 
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Beth*?" Children would answer, ''She gave some of her cookies to them:' 
.or ''They got her cookies," or "Then the cookies were theUsV' After each 
oral sentence the first graders would point to the pronouns they used 
( Figure m . ^ - - 

Langi^ge, music, and art can be combined in many natural ways 
because these modes of expression have much in common. Each can be 
used both for communicating responses to ideas and situations, fOr 
generating and stimulating new ideas, and for enlarging or altering con- 
cepts. Together they can be used by elementary teachers tc effectively 
develop skills and communicate ideas which are at the same time use- 
ful, yet aesthetic in quality— serving practical academic ends while also 
enriching the child's spirit and undergirding emotional health. When used 
together, language, art, and music can enhance child learning so that 
boys and girls, while learning basic competencies, will also grow in their 
abilities to respond'in flexible, imaginative, and joyous ways. 
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After reading some of the rich literature about native Americans, includ- 
ing some of their eloquent, speeches, I met with the science and social 
studies teachers, and out of our dialogue came a unit on native Americans 
that included not only, language arts, sciertce, and social studies, but 
music, art, and dr^ma as well. Almost by accident, I discovered a way to 
ignite an interest in native Americans. The spark was the fascination with 
animals my sixth graders had developed in science class. The powerful 
role of animals in the myths and rituals of native Americans proved to be 
-a natural bridge between science class and language arts. Thus, animals 
becameThe locus tfiat illumined a culture which might otherwise have 
seemed strange and remote. 

Preparatory Activities Focused on Animals 

In language arts class I taught research skills, but instead of going through 
this often dull task in isolation, I related the information the students 
needed to the interesting animal study they were doing for science. Since 
the animal study began with a list of animals important to native Ameri- 
cans, one of which was the eagle, I put the word eagle on the chalkboard, 
and in a column next to it listed adjectives describing the eagle's charac- 
teristics. Some students joined in, and I wrote down Jheir suggestions. 
Then, in another column next to the adjectives, I asked the class to help 
me list verbs that indicated an eagle's precise movements. We stopped to 
pantomime an eagle's action to stir up more action \yords. Then we 
added other columns for food, shelter, sounds, mating, personality traits, 
physical description, and exercise. They debated which category was best 
for some of the words until vivid images of the eagle evolved into precise 
words and phrases. • 

The next day the students worked in small groups selecting one of the 
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animals, brainstorming, and listing all the words they could ' associate 
with their chosen animal. The lists on the board provided a start, but 
dictionaries and. thesauri were in great demand. A lively competition 
among groups for the most extensive lists continued for two days. Then 
the students began the task of paring down their list to the most precise 
words; these were put into columns as we had done with the eagle the day 
before'. The columns provided a way for the students to 6rganize their 
notetaking as they^egan to work on their science research reports. 

In language arts class, daily journal writing reflected the images of the 
animals, some emerging as poems. One spelUng-vocabulary lesson was to 
select three to five of the animals, list all the adjectives and verbs appli- 
cable to them, and then using a dictionary or thesaurus, list one synonym 
and one antonym for each adjective and verb. Vivid animal drawings 
decorated these lists, and animal stories began to bud in their journals; 
poems nourished. In science class the students continued their research 
on their chosen animalVnd eventually wrote a report on its adaptation 
to its environment. Films such as one of an eagle in night stimulated 
their interest. 

At this point, 1 mentioned to the class that I wanted each person lo be 
thinking-about one animal that could be the central character of a story, I 
felt they weren't yet ready to write, however, so I told them that their , 
Sustained Silent Reading of library books was to include a book with an 
animal in it. I mentioned many of the best-loved books with animal 
characters, and 1 read aloud a portion of Sterling North's RascaL Each 
stud^int then read at least one short story, such.as ''Old Yeller and the 
Hogs," 'The Gift" from Steinbeck's The Red Pony, or "To Build a Fire" 
by Jack London. With one class I had been reading London's complete 
77?^ Call of the Wild. Our senses were saturated with animaHmages, 

After reading their stories or books, the students listed words they 
found by categories: . 

A. Animal Description B. Setting Description 

1 . Physical Characteristics 1- Time 

2. Movements 2. Place 

3. Emotions * 3. Food 

4. Sounds - 4. Sheker 

We discussed the idea of character development, plot, and setting. We 
"showed how writers give tiny hints of a main prbblem^early in a story to 
prepare the reader for its full revelation later. 

' Finally, they had enough animal involvement, information, and vocab- 
ulary to center on one animal as the focus for a story. I asked them to 
discuss together in small gi'oups and then write an Animal Story Plan. 
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First they listed synonyms for their animal and its rotes in their story. 
They listed setting details, using the animal's habits and habitat, which 
they ha^ learned in their science research; Then they listed other char- 
acters and briefly mentioned their involvement with the main animal. 
They outlined a plot, planning how they would begin their story, then the 
major problem the main character would encounter, and, finally, the* 
possible ways the problem might be resolved. After I saw their Story 
Plans, I gave them one week to submit a minimum of two pages. At this 
point, many students were ready to hand in a completed story; some had 
fully illustrated theirs. By the end of the next week every one of my 120 
students had written a well-planned short story, and they had been in 
school only six weeks! 

Some of their stories were made into illustrated books to be sharec| 
with classes of younger children; some were dramatized with costumes, 

-lighting, and sound effects on the stage for all the children on our team. 
Some added poems to their short stories. To provide further stimulus for 
poetry writing about animals and nature, I followed the philosophy of 
Kenneth Koch in Rose, where did you get that red?, and read famous 
poetry. In this case, I read William Blake's "Tyger, Tyger, burning bright," 

k and after discussion, gave Koch's assignment. Their directions were: 
"Write a poem in which you are talking to a beautiful and mysterious 
creature and you can ask it anything you want — anything. You have the 
power, to do this because you can speak its secret language." 

Integrated. Study of Native Americans 

Now the students were ready to appreciate the native Americans' close 
relationship to Mother Earth and Father Sky and Brother Snake as we 
read myths, tales, and a biography rich in Indian spiritual kinship with 
animals and their environment. Each child i^ad one book, 772^ Light in 
the Forest by Conrad Richter, Sing Down the Moon by Scott O'Dell, 
Ishi by Theodora Kroeber, or Indian Tales by Jamie de Angulo. While 
reading they kept charts of words they found for Topography, Vegeta^ 
tion. Food, Customs and Traditions, and Indians' Closeness to Nature. 
They wrote a title and one or two discussion questioils for each chapter. 
Each book was assigned a day for discussion. The children brought richly 
involved imaginations to these discussions. They wrote a dream one of the 
characters might have had, made a map of the characters' journeys, and 
volijintarily created many illustrations. Their daily journal writing reflected 
involvement, with stories and poems often including Indians and animals. 
At the same time in social studies, these native American enthusiasts 
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were studying the history and culture of the Indians. In art class, students 
studied the symbols in Indian art work, such as those woven into baskets 
and blankets, often reflecting the Indians' identification with the animal ■ 
' world. The students made a large mural of an Indian face in values of 
grays and black to hang in the hall outside our classroom. In drama class, 
they were reading native American myths, learning of the Indians' 
spiritual kinship with nature and animals, arid creating masks to drama- 
tize their own original myth of the creation of the world. This dramatiza- 
tion clearly reflected the students' understanding and growing closeness 
to the natural powers being affected adversely by the intrusion of tech- 
nology. In music, students enjoyed films and records of native American, 
music. The teacher took the animal short stories the students had written 
and guided them to write original songs to accompany their stories. 

Two memorable experiences for all our team were cooking and eating 
American Indian foods. Recipes were researched by our Home Arts 
teacher for a Thanksgiving Feast. We went to the forest preserve and to 
the native American displays at the Field Museum of Natural History, 
and made a visit to the zoo. On a trip to a forest preserve we found 
animal tracks in the snow. A final testimony to the^tudents' enjoyment 
was the many times I heard different students say to each other, "When 
you finish reading IshL I want to read it," or "When you are done with 
Indian Tales, I want it." 

Finally, I offer one student's achievement, which epitomizes the goals 
of integrated studies. The child wrote verse questions to a peacock, and 
imaginatively later incorporated her poem into an animal story where 
animals and an Indian strike. a bargain to use the peacock's glorious tail 
feathers in a ritual dance. Her writing was testimony to the richness 
which results when children have, a wealth of stimuli on a theme. 



The Indian and the Peacock 

One spring day a Peacock strode into a clearing with his fan of a 
tail spread wide for'all to see. 

"You have a very beautiful tail, very beautiful tail," twittered 

the sparrow. • ^ • , .-r i »i ♦u 

"Oh how 1 wish 1 had a tail like yours; it's so beautiful, the 

rabbit said in an envious tone. c t 

The timid field mouse stammered out, "Yyyour tail iiis beautiful, 

oh Peacock," and scuttled away. 

Then the inquisitive raccoon chanted: 

Oh Peacock, Peacock where did you get those eyes? 

Are they eyes of a demon? 

Are you a demon's son? 

Or are they eyes of God, 
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and you an angel be? 



when you spread your fan out 
wide to let us all see, ' "4 

Does the purple depth of the 
center signal that you're a demon? 
Or does the green around the 
edge suggest the earth's creator? 
Where did you get those eyes, oh Peacock, Peacock? 

The Peacock held his head higher, and strutted around singing: 
I am a Peacock, 
And Peacocks give no secrets. 
Where I got my eyes. 
Is not for you. Raccoon, 

Admire me everyone, ^ 

For 1 am splendid. 

I am a Peacock, 

And Peacocks give no secrets. 

And as he left the clearing he said to Rabbit, "And as for .you 
rabbit, being a Peacock isn't all fun; Fm constantly hunted for 
my feathers." 

Peacock continued this kind of life, going to the clearing on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays and eating and "keeping house" 
on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. On Sundays he worshipped 
the Great Spirit like everybody else. 

One day an Indian came to Peacock's house; Peacock ^Vas 
sweeping his house with a pine branch. **0h Peacock. Lord of Eyes 
will you allow me to pluck a single feather from your fan? I should 
like to have one in my dance next moon." 

"Why should I? What would I gain, and how do I know you 
won't take more than one?" 

"Oh Peacock Lord of Eyes, I wouldn't lie to you." ^ 

"Anyway it's next mooji, and you-can wait. Corne back when the 
sun has gone under the earth and come back up in the east. Then I 
shall tell you my decision." 

The Indian went away disappointed, and Peacock went to Wise 
Owl. "Wise Owl, you know everything and I wish your advice," 
began Peacock. "An Indian wishes to have a feather of mine. He 
wants to pluck one from my fan for a dance. But how am I to know 
that he will pluck just one?" 

"What would he give you in return?" 

"Nothing." 

"I see . ..." And Wise Owl went deep into thought. Peacock 
waited patiently well into the night. Finally, just when Peacock was 
about to tell Wise Owl that he was going home. Wise Owl opened 
his eyes. 

"I have it!" he cried with excitement. 

"The Indian shall make a hat that fastens on his head tightly. 
The top shall have a bowl shape in which you will sit with your fan 
out wide. He may have a whole fan not just "bne feather. He will 
also provide your food, water, and shelter." 
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The next morning the Indian came and Peacock told him his 
idea. (He.<lid not mention that Wise Owl had thought it up.) The 
Indian liked it and helped Peacock pack up his belongings. The 
tribe loVed his dance and Peacock got to show Tiis feathers. Peacock 
and the Indian liked it so much that Peacock stayed with the Indian" 
for good. 
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13 The Expanding Circle of 
Informal Classroom .Drama 



Betty J. Wagner 

National College of Education 

Informal classroom drama — activities that are largely improvisational (as 
opposed to performances of scripted plays), including creative dramatics, 
educationaLdrama,_or^fole playing — is one of the most widely heralded 
and yet the least practiced of the modes of integrating the language arts 
with one another and with the content areas. Despite a half-century 
tradition of drama as a means of educating children, there are still far too 
few elementary teachers who have had even a single college course in 
drama.' Rarely is a course in drama a requirement for elementary teach- 
ing, and even a drama ejective often gets crowded out of undergraduate 
student schedules because of increased state requirements in other areas 
of the curriculum. Another adverse pressure is the shrinking enrollments 
in elementary education, which make loosening up of requii*ements less 
like^ as college or university facmty'vie to fill up the classes they teach. 

Accountability pressures and' the "back-to-the-basics" movement have 
crumpled arts programs of all kinds, and with tightening school budgets 
this situation seems unlikely 1o reverse itself. Too many teachers, includ- 
ing some who have used drama in the past, find themselves backing off 
into the safe workbooks where meaningless, con text less bits of informa- 
tiorf about language are parceled out. That way children have "work" to 
take home to anxious parents, teachers have concrete proof that some- 
thing is getting mastered, and administrators assume they have clear 
evidence that the school is accountable to the public; at least textbooks 
have been adopted and data is available. for assigning grades to children. 
What is happening, of course, is that the learners seldom have a chance 
to break through to achieving the real goal of language instruction: speech 
or writing that exhibits depth of perception, clarity of observation, and 
eloquence of expression. V 

There is some good news among all these gloomy facts, however. The 
rebirth of interest in writing, characterized by Bay 'Area-type writing 
projects that have sprung up across the country in the past decade, has 
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sparked a fresh look, at oral language. In many of these projects, par- 
ticipants are discovering the power of role playing as prewriting. They 
are reading highly respected theorists such as James Moffctt and James 
Britton, both of whom strongly endorse classroom drama as one of the 
most effective means to language growth. Teachers are discovering that 
their own and their students' best writing emerges, out of the ooze of 
expression as Britton has convincingly illustrated.^ Improvised drama is^ 
one way to expand the area of this, ooze, to help children find new 
contexts for expressive language. In the process, pressure is applied to ^ 
craft language beyond its first informal utterance. A child participatmg in 
a drama is challenged to produce clear focus, apt response, sensitive adult 
. attitude, appropriate affective phrase, precise vocabulary, or convincing 
argument. Often the maturity of the language evoked in the drama 
astonishes teachers. When this language is taken to paper; the quality of 
tlje writing leaps upward. 

A Demonstration Unit 

This chapter demonstrates a way to move from improvised drama, an 
oral art, to writing, and then on to reading. Almost any broad unit of 
science or social studies content will necessarily evoke all of the language 
skills and will provide rich opportunities for classroom drama. To illus- 
trate here is how a colleague, Ruth Tretbar, and I used drama in the 
Baker Demonstration School of National College of Education to intro- 
duce a group of eight- and nine-year-olds to a social studies umt on 
Brazil and a science unit on water. We decided, to approach both of these 
'subjects through a single situation in which a team of Brazilian engineers 
were building a dam down river from the valley that the Moqui Indian 
tribe had for generations called their home. 3 

The drama began with the establishmem of tribal life. The class was 
divided into small groups, each of which became a different family in the 
tribe, and we began the drama by improvising waking up and starting the 
routine tasks of the day. We kept the pace slow at first so the children 
could have time to' sense the rhythm of the tasks they had chosen to 
enact. No information was given beforehand; we were interested at this 
point in helping them believe they were Indians; too many facts might 
have taken their mind away from the focus needed for belief. Anything 
they imagined at this stage— unless it was a gross anachronism— was 
.allowed to grow from inside the children. Slowly— almost at life rate— the 
children improvised routines of washing, building fires, hunting or fishing, 
preparing food, eating, or caring for the young. The movements were 
largely pantomime as the group concentrated on exploring what it must be 
like to be Indians. Only after this slow-paced building of belief were they 
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ready to plan a group event that would symbolize the life of the tribe. 

We chose to build a huge council fire. Ruth and I, in role as adult 
members of the tribe, fed in image-building questions and directions, 
such as, *'Who is responsible for the twigs?" *'Let's all break these into 
small pieces so they will burn quickly." "Now, where is the flint to strike 
the spark?" Then we all went out to chop down the big trees^^tQ get the 
large trunks to keep the fire burning all night. Ritualistically, we labored 
together chopping and then dragging huge tree trunks. Again the pace 
wa» slow, the breathing heavy. Together we built up the fire — twigs, small 
branches, the heavy trunk, and', finally dried leaves and berries. We kept 
working on that fire until everyone was in a rhythmic, primitive panto- 
mime. Oddly enough, nothing seems to help children believe in a drama. . 
more effectively than to stop talking, and start moving to the cadence of a 
group task. If language '"comes too soon, it sounds thin and chattery. 
Nonverbal knowing comes before the language of conviction. 

Now the group felt like a tribe, and it was time to introduce the^ 
conflict. The next day's drama began on the banks of the river, where 
tribe members energetically faced the challenge of fishing with huge spears 
they had sharpened. The fishing was intense; but as they worked, Ruth 
and .1 sta'rted musing about the fact that someone had seen, white men 
down river cutting down trees with big noisy axes and throwing them 
into the sacred river. Slowly it dawned on the tribe' that if the white 
men blocked the river their homeland would be flooded. What were 
they to do? , 

As they pondered their plight, the boy who was in the role of Ashew, 
the tribe's chief, pulled out a fish that' had twenty-five fins. All gathered 
around to look. Our witch doctor declared it to be a bad luck fish. I 
wondered aloud about this evil omen. Several tribe members had sugges- 
tions; to each, the chief answered in stereotypical laconic Indian sentences. 
One girl caught the rhythm of his remarks in her story written later: 

^c^2.0^ / \f^Ch fSo^C* pof*/^ 

scjci Ac^]s fhow -^At, fi'sk/h fA< A 

I lie ch^F SO^icl /^p ^>hiy)^ ho^dloc^kfo 

Pocfx^h F'o u hcL Os^ Zoo/f. T^o s/a.cl ^Fy^^ ^' 
/i/OcA C^^C jLo-/Is evil Sf^iyiis Wi//c6^c 
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So no one touched the eyeballs. The tribe hesitated and wondered. 
They finally decided to risk burning the fish, but that was not the end of 
their troubles. Again to quote from a child's paper: 

Jc? He^ Fire. y/c:>^U^t Sfirc<^d 

With those bones was fear. The tribe softly walked back to their tents 
,to think about their fate. 

The next day the white men came. (They were two volunteers who left 
their tribal roles temporarily and, after our coaching, returned.) From 
them, the tribe heard the worst. They were going to have to leave the 
valley they loved. After, the white men left, I stood up in the role of one 
of the mothers of the tribe, and, holding my baby in my arms, said, "The 
ghosts of our fathers still fish in this sacred river. I shall not live to see 
ourxhildren grow up away from the power of this tribe." I pressed the^ 
group to sense the desperation of a people who could not imagine living 
without the symbol of their heritage— in this case, a sacred river. They 
began to pick up the challenge my^somber decision posed. , 

"Maybe we could move somewhere else." / 

I shook my head slowly. "But our children would never know th^s 

valley." / 
"It's not fair; well have to kill them," another tribesman asserted, 

sharpening his spear. / 

As we talked, ^he river slowly rose. The tribe backed up reluctantly, 
gathering their baikets and spears, as they watched the water inclrtoward 
their homes. OneSfSve warrior refused to move and stood resolutely 
as the water rose around him. Soon he was swimming in defiance of 

the flood. *. /„ . 

Then the two white men returned, not hostile or armed,/offermg us 
another valley, just as good, but one that would not be flooded. The tribe 
members were visibly relieved. We decided to go. 

After a long and arduous journey we arrived at the new valley. To 
help the children explore what a people do to make sense of what happens 
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to them, I had pressed each one to bring along one thing we could show 
our children and grandchildren to let them know what our life had been 
like in this sacred Amazon River valley. 

When we had at last settled in the new valley, we found a cave we 
decided to make our sacred gathering place. After we built our council 
fire, the chief called each member of the tribe to come up, say his or her 
tribal name, and hang onto the cave wall the one item he or she had 
brought to remind the tribe and its children of our sacred valley. I rever- 
ently hung up on the wall the old feathered ceremonial robe of our first 
chief. Then Little Kitten, one of the oldest women of the tribe, came up 
with a necklace of snake bones that had belbnged to her great, great 
grandfather, the first chief, and on it we di^vered an amulet that had 
great power. As each child hung a treasure on the cave wall, I amplified 
the gift by saying, for example, "This is Blue Flower, bringing for our 
tribe a magic stone from the Sacred Amazon so .the River God will bless 
us in this new valley." ' 

In a drama like this, chtWren become syrqbol makers, putting together 
a make-believe world that reverberates with significance; When they talk 
or write about this world, their language has conviction. We asked the 
children to write an account of their experiences, a record that could be 
kept for their children's children. Here is Blue Flower's story: ^ 

He Vs/js Pq^ fuck ncfq^ us. Ihen zomc wV,\i^ 
l'^^cPi^* t<' ^w/- soh^os^ fold u5 ourvAlley woml^ 
ue \io<yje^(X'n(i So vve'rJjaCc'- 

Ifw^4 ]oj^ yf/ay To rAe ^<^c^tj^^ 

The- W7<f lY^eio'ioc.k - '^r^. 

Overs ^nc^l we ^X^^ i^^sl^icr f^f 
h^d hrr\cc, 4n^ ^\<6,lht fob vvere 
^ery ^ooj and we o$U^ -^t s^^^ ^e^,r 

-tm triin^e. wmA o^r t^b/es to Uo^ 
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On a later day^ we asked a groupA^of children to pretend to be anthro- 
pologists who came to find out about the ^4oqui^trib^l life. The rest of 
the class went back to their rituals of home and cradle* building, fishing, 
hunting, basket weaving, picking berries; and rocking babies. Then the 
anthropologists went among them and asked questions. When they left 
the tribe, they wrote their accounts of what they had seen and heard. 
Their stories were better edited' than the first person reports; it was as if 
assuming 'a scholarly role^provided a pressure for nfeatness and correct- 
ness. Here is the first paragraph of one anthropologist's five-page account 
of the history of the tribe: 

lived on°-VK^ti^ of -VW<- Aroo^-zon 
River-, andi i'V^e -Vr\be, V>oc^ to f isVs aod 
ViUot for tVieIr -Pood/so One diciy W^^y 
WE'r<3. -f ish ihcj f or IV^eir ■^oo<^ o^f^<^ Of^t, 
of i" W« zhr.ibeNnoemVsers called for tUe. 
w'ltoh Doctor. Qnd . Doctor cai^e 

PUninq over +0 -Viribe \nnerober o^nci Sai<i 

''"W^cxt.c\o y.OM want?'' t^*^ v\/\toK DocW 

saicj. an4 +h en tVit mem fcer flf -fh^ 

: t r ibe '5 ciU ^} this iSc\ baci Iia^^K f/s/i i 9, / "f 
hO+ he.'s.aict Km Si::\ii^ tV>e Wit do Doctor 

Qndl r^l-i^n VyrsaiJL iV is a ver;/ Poi(A lucK 
f is W /o u 1oa\/e "ho hold B>y 'the- t-^iL 
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Be. 6c\ck ^oon/^'So -Hhe witch Doctor 
Q/ame 6ao/( with this. Chief o,nd they v 
ccxme +0 a council mce+in^ »n the 
i/i|lage * "the witc-U 0oct-or vvct5 holding 

TV^e f is%h novv. t^AC vi+ch Poc+or •^^•^ 

fish'// ... 

in this account, the writer is further removed from the events. The 
tone is more formal and the language use more conventional. By putting 
the first person account and a third person history side-by-side, children 
can see the differences between the two and begin to recognize that each 
rhetorical situation calls for a different casting of one's material. 

After the drama was over, the teacher focused on gathering more 
information. The child's urge to learn, to find out, to read had been 
fanned by the drama. They made a list of questions: • 

What do the Moqui eat? 
Do they have clay pots? 
Do they plant things? 
Do they fish with spears or nets? 
> How db they make baskets? 

What do .their homes look like? 

How do you start to build a dam? . 

i 

What keeps a dam from being washed 
Why do people build dams?- 

Now they were hungry for facts. They relished correcting each other's 
conceptions of tribal fife as they had shown it in the drama. As long as a 
teacher places no value judgment on the wrong guesses a group makes 
during a drama, tha* experience,, can function as a Directed Reading 
Tiiinking Activity, priming the class to look for answers in their informa- 
tion sources. Adult as \Yell as children's books become accessible now 
because of the children's interest. They often pore over illustrations that 
answer their questions. 

A final activity might be to recreate the life of the tribe in a more . 
tangible and accurate way than was done in the initial improvisation. 
•Now students could use artifacts or^clothing fhey have made based on 
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illustrations or other information sources; They might decide to put on 
an authentic play for another class; at this point the goal would not be (as 
it had been for the improvised^drama) to forge student interest. Instead, it 
would be tOvShow an audience what they now know about the Moqui 
Indians. The loss in dramatic discovery would be compensated for by the 
gain in specific information. Both are valuable— an improvised drama 
based solely on the children's imagination of what a particular situation 
might be like, and a play that is a conscious simulation of a real situation. 
For young -children, however, improvised drama works best for it is 
closer to the natural mode of response to the world that characterizes 
preschool play. Children seem to enter with gusto into the lives of other 
human beings through role play. 

Dramatic activities provide 4 natural mode for evoking a child's tacit 
language. Since what makes language good in a drama is not different in 
kind from what makes language good in a written composition, both 
forms of expression are enhanced by their integration. Good writing is 
writing honed for a particular audience and purpose. (This is one of the 
assumptions on vyhich the National Assessment of Educational Progress 
based its development of the Primary Trait scoring system for evaluating 
writing.) The test for good language in an improvised drama is the same' 
as for writing: does it achieve its purpose? Both demand that the language 
user stay in role, elaborate appropriately, use language relevantly, pro- 
vide coherence, choose words precisely, and craft discourse for a desired 
rhetorical effect. ' J ' 

Both improvisation and writing are ways to learn to think. Children 
think as they act to solve problems —in real situations or in drama. By 
using language they simply make their thinking visible, and as they reflec^t^ 
on what they have said or written, they have a chance to see its effect.' 

Children's minds are a bit like flashlights, probing the darkness and 
picking out what interests them, what fits with what they have seen 
before; they ignore the rest. They will not likely hear or read what they 
have not first seen and touched in that tiny circle of their awareness. 
Drama is a v^ry effective way to expand their circles of light, making it 
possible for them' to integrate r^fm wider spectrums of human experience. 
The wider '^l^elr awarenesi;, &tler their experience, out of which 
can come expression— both 01^ written. Children have an engaging 
interest in what they have struggletls to express. Producing and receiving 
language inside one's circle of awareness Is the most powerfuHool for 
learning that human beings possess. Informal classroom drama is one of 
the most effective ways to stimulate such language. 
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1. Although the number of colleges and universities that offer course work in 
child drama has increased slightly in the past two decades, they have by no 
means kept pace with the expansion in other areas. In 1982, 252 theater depart- 
ments reported offering at least some course work in child drama (sometimes 
Children's Theater rather than informal classroom drama). See Lin Wright and 
Rosemarie Willenbrink, "Child Drama 1982: A Survey of College and Univer- 
sity Programs in the United States," Children's Theater Review, January 1983. 
They report on 500 responses received to 1500 questionnaires sent. If all future 
elementary teachers had courses in drama for children in each of these institu- 
tions, the problem we face would be much easier to solve. What is more likely 
the norm is that elementary education majors have only a session or two in a 
Language Arts Methods class; this is not enough to turn out teachers who are 
comfortable with dramatic techniques. 

2. James Britton, et al.. The Development of Writing Abilities^ 
Macmillan, New York, 1975; Language and Learning, Harmondsworth, England: 
Penguin Books, 1970; Coral Gables, Fla.: University of Miami Press, 1970. 

3. R. Baird Shuman, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, introduced 
us to this dilemma, a real one taken from a newspaper account. 



Ill Issues 



Language arts instruction, particularly in the case of literacy, seems always 
to be. at the center of controversy. While professional organizations such 
as the National Council of Teachers of English support an integrative and 
developpiental approach to teaching, other individuals and groups espouse 
plans that are reductionistic and fragmentary. Accountability and its off- 
shoot» the assessment of small increments of learning, has led to renewed 
yigor.in the call for skills-drills approaches to instruction. An integrated 
language arts model is at total variance with the latter; thus, it is particu- 
larly subject to criticism. How does an integrated language arts approach 
assess children's performance? What do parents, teachers, and adminis- 
trators think of such a plan? Does an integrated language arts plan 
provide for the needs of underachieving children and those whose pri- 
mary language is not English? This section addresses just these questions. 

Susan G. Bennett discusses the shortcomings of standardized assess- 
ment of achievement in the language arts and offers guidelines for the 
development of more appropriate evaluation procedures. Jerome Green 
enumerates the potent forces that impinge upon decisions administrators 
make about the kind of language arts programs schools endorse, and 
then offers specific suggestions to school personnel that can help imple- 
ment integrated language arts programs. The significance parents have in 
both their children*s learning and the success of an integrated language 
arts program is highlighted by Lynne Rhodes and Mary Hill. Their sug- 
gestions, incorporating specific activities and materials, can be highly 
effective in informing and involving parents in the language arts program, 
by helping parents to complement the program at home. Beverly Busching 
describes ho^y to make more mature language accessible to underachieving 
children through procedures that involve graduated levels of teacher sup- 
port and task difficulty and sustained group participation. Celia Gcnishi 
observes the congruence between research on mono- and multilingual 
' children through its interactivcand developmental view of language acqui- 
sition and use, and notes that one key to successful classroom practice is 
the integration of social and task dimensions. Laura Roehler gives a 
personal account . of an insei^^ice program designed to help teachers irtte- 
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grate language arts instruction. Creative drama was the primary vehicle 
for instruction, while multicultural education composed the content of 
specific lessons. 




14 Integrating Language Arts and 
Assessing Linguistic Performance 



Susan G. Bennett 
University of Texas at Austin 

if ^ 

In the late 1950s and early 1960s, significant numbers of primary school 
children were massing one item on a widely used standardized test — much 
, to the surprise of the test makers. The item required the children to circle 
the appropriate picture of a breed of dog when the examiner mentioned 
the "correct label." Finally, someone thought to ask a group of chil- 
dren why they did not circle the long-haired dog when the breed collie 
was named. Quite logically the children responded that the picture repre- 
sented a Lassie Dog — a response perfectly correct given the popularity 
of the S'unday evening television show watched by thousands of children 
each week! ^ 

Twenty years later similar problems plague most measures of lin-, 
guistic performance. Not only do present assessment devices still com- 
monly take language competencies out of context (that is, they confound 
language knowledge with language usage) but also, they evaluate bits and 
pieces, small portions, and isolated related to language fluency but 
not synonymous with language proficiency. These practices affect both 
students' feelings about themselves and the ways the language arts "are 
taught in our schools. Nonetheless, the emphasis placed on assessment 
and evalua^on in every facet of education today is far-reaching and 
influential. Imperative, then, for each teacher and educator is an under- 
standing of the information tests can and cannot, provide, specifically 
what strengths and weaknesses are shared by commonly used linguistic 
performance assessments, and the effects testing has on instruction. 

What Linguistic Performance Tests Tell Us 

Human communication is the most Complex of behaviors. As such, lan- 
guage is a tool, a vehicle for expression. When purposes for language are 
removed, whether they be utilitarian, artistic, or personally satisfying, the 
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meaning of language is dramaticaily^alltred. As Waiter Loban says, "To 
reduce power of language to such mechanics of written language as spell- 
ing, punctuation, and capitalization is a dangerous oversimplification. 
These are not the true fundamentals of language .... A perspective that 
begins with errors of mechanics rather than with a more complete picture 
of desirable accomplishments seldom reaches to the really important as- 
pects of language a|)ility— interest, pleasure in doing or using, organiza- 
tion, purpose, and other crucial integrating and dynamic patterns of 
peffonnance" (1976, p. 45). To test language out of context, removed ^ 
from a purpose, is as William Jenkins writes, to assess something ^^signifi- 
cantly different from reality. Many children, in fact most, are able users 
of language in a variety of contexts. On the playground, interacting at 
home, solving problems in and out of the classroom, children are using 
language in a myriad of successful ways. However, the test writers . . . 
apparently would like to palm off the notion that recognizing an error in 
spelling, capitalization, or punctuation in an exercise is the same thing as 
having the ability to use language correctly. This is not the case, and most 
alert educators know it" (1976, p. 53). 

What then do most linguistic performance tests measure and, if not 
language competency, why have they reached such-importance? In schools 
all aver the nation, vyhy do teachers wait apprehensively for standardized 
test results, fearful that their students are "operating below average"? By 
considering the ways pur society tries to solve many of its problems — 
close scrutiny-— we can understand how standardized testing has assumed 
such an important role in education. , . • 

Throughout history, humans have tried to explain their world and 
themselves. One of the most successful methods of investigation has been 
to break a large, complicated structure, cor^ept, or idea down into its 
smallest, most concrete parts. Usually this procedure works quite well, 
but sometimes investigators have been unable to reconstitute that which 
thejj took apart; in the rebuilt construct, the whole wa's "greater than the 
sum of the parts." Undaunted persons chose to examine the pieces of the 
wKble more and more closely until the phenomenon had lost its identity 
. and integrity. This process has occurred in the study of human communi- 
cation. In order to understand language more fully, we have' broken 
down the communication act into tiny pieces that are observable but no 
longer represent the larger process. NotrTwily have we separated reading, 
writing, speaking, and listening, but also wfe.have divided each of the four 
language arts into .separate, isolated, measurable skills. Certainly that 
rriay be imperative for the study and dissection of a human.behavior,;but 
is it advisable, or even adequate, for evaluating a human betiavior?' 

What then are the values of the tests students are so often asked to 
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complete? What do they tell us about a child's ability to manipulate 
language and to communicate successfully with others? Figure 1 com- 
pares three tests widely and currently used in public elementary schools: 
the California Achievement Test; the Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills; 
and the Metropolitan Achievement Tests! Many of the strengths and 
weaknesses of these tests can be generalized to standardized, or norm 
referenced, tests in general. 

In each case, two assumptions have been made: (1) that test perfor- 
mance and test-taking ability are indicative of the child's power in using 
written and oral language; and (2) that there is a direct relationship 
between the knowledge tested and the skills critical for effective reading, 
writing, speaking, and listening. Not only should it be clear by now that 
these assumptions'are faulty, but also that tlie effect this thinking has on 
curricula arid instruction is far-reaching and damaging. 



The Effects of Testing on Instruction 

Historically, American teachers have been looked upon with a certain 
awe. In their charges were the hopes of the future. Teachers provided the 
keys to assimilation for thousands of immigrants, to skills for advance- 
ment for the poor, and to opportunities for the formerly disenfranchised. 
With so much faith and responsibility 'placed,.in them, teachers have 
traditionally been sensitive to their failures. All of the advice that "you 
can't reach every studenp does not compensate for the feeling of despair 
when a student does not succeed. Unfortunately, the more students we 
have in our classes the more "failures** we are likely to Experience. 
(Strange how we so easily forget our accomplishments.) The American 
striving for efficiency and constant acceleration has contributed 'io the 
teachers' pressures. Out of these concerns* has grown the emphasis on 
competency testing — quality control, performance testing, standardization 
*of the product. 

The relationship between testing and' teaching is cyclic. Teachers, look- 
ing for ways to positively influence larger numbers of students* become 
like the scientist trying to break larger wholes into smaller, identifiable, 
and easily measured pieces. Language arts educators with the goals of 
turning students into Jife-long readers, weilrorganized speakers, elegant 
writers, ahd attentive, critical listeners can rarely be confident they have 
achieved their goals. But to set as an objective that all students will be 
able to idc^ntify a noun is attainable, teachable, and measurable in a 
specific length of time. The teacher, administrator, parent, and student 
need not wait, perhaps, a lifetime to assess success. 
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Standardized tests have growh both as a respc^nse to the dilemma of 
measurability as well as a respo|i;?e to the belief that teaching language 
arts is a hierarchical, step-by-step process^hose growth can be easily 
measured. Success and failure are more often than not measured by the ' 
lay public as scores on tests. The powerful back-to-the-basics movement 
is partly a response to declining^test scores— which drives the cycle to 
spinning faster and faster. Too many student teachers in my methods 
classes are more concerned with writing behavioral objectives 'th devis- 
ing lesson plans for the teaching of traditional grammai, and with 
teaching those "skills" addressed in standardized test questions than in 
the role of the humanities in schools and society, the responses of chil- 
dren to literature, and the encouragement of expressive writing in class- 
rooms. The former are often reinforced by experienced teachers in the 
field, certainly reinforced by test results, and applauded by administrators 
and parents. Under these conditions how can we break the cycle and 
encourage, as Loban says, "instruction that focuses- not only upon details 
but also upon larger adaptations, such as vigor of thought and precise 
expression of thought and feeling" (1976, p. 45)?, 

Neither likely nor advisable is the total elimination of any assessment 
of studerits' linguistic performance. However, the utilization of criteria 
suggested by Hook (1976)v and summarized below, could result in more 
appropriate, evalution devices, have a positive effect on the development 
of curricula and teaching methods, and help us to educate individuals 
who are truly adept communicators. 

First, both the teaching and testing of language should include knowl- 
edge o/English and abilities in using English. A comprehensive language 
program, including a testing dimension, needs to include not only 
grammar, usage,^and mechanics, but also practice in effective speaking, 
- listening, writing, and reading. 

Second, not only should test items be as free as possible from cultural 
bias (remember the "Lassie" example), but also should emphasize current 
standards of language usage. Examples on tests that include unfamiliar, 
outmoded expressions require the students to complete an unrealistic task. 

Third, students should be given opportunities, in both class instruction 
and testing occasions, to generate rather than recognize appropriate lan- 
^guage: Giving students a context and purpose for communicating is a 
necessary condition for optimum language use. 

Fourth, for the amount of time, money, and concern devoted to stan- 
dardized testing programs, some significant use needs to be made of the 
results. Presently, the most reliable fact we learn is how well a student or 
group of students compare to others across the nation on a specific set of 
tasks. Tests should be able to help improve language curricula, should 
serve as a diagnostic tool, and imply successful instructional methods. 
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•Test 



Grade leveh 



Subtests ' 



Examiner's Manuals 



Student Composing 

Sections and Number 
of Items 



Modes of Questioning 



Tcst^CAT) 
1.512 

Reading 

Vocabulary 

Comprehension 
Language 
'Mathematics 

Extensive, thorough; 
could overwhelm 

i 

No; neither writing samples 
■ nor oral response 

Reading vocabulary: 40 
Reading comprehension: 5 
Reading in books: 40 
Capitalization: 30 
Punctuation: 36 
Spelling: 25 " 
Usage and Structure: 25 

Matching' 

Multiple choice 
. Following directions' " 

Language sections in con- 
text of simple sentences 

Identify initial/rinal letters 
of words 

Can diagnose general 
strengths and weaknesses 



Comprehensive Tests of 
Basic Skills (QBS) 

2.6-12 

Reading 
Language 
Arithmetic 
Studj skills 



Includes directions, scoring ^ 
procedures, interpreting 
results, norms 

No 

Vocabulary: 44 
Comprehension: 45 
Language expression: 55 ■ 
Language mechanics: 55 
Spelling; 30 . 



Multiple choice ' 
Picking misspelled words 
Punctuating two prose 
passages 



General achieyement;.survcyof 
individual and group achieve- 
ment compared to national or 
local norms , 



Metropolitan Achievement 
Tests (MAT) 

1.5-2.4 -primary 
3.5-4.9. elementary 

Word knowledge 
Spelling 
Word analysis 
^tading comprehension 
Language (punctuation/ 
capitals) 

Lengthy, but clear; includes 



scoring, norming 

No; but has students) 
the spelling words 

Word knowledge: 50 
' Reading: 45 

Language: 104 

Spelling: 50 



-5 

Multiple choice 
Punctuate sections of 

sentences 
True/false (spelling) 



Measures school curricula; 
gives teacher clue to class 
standings ' 'r 



? 

i 

I 

I 



Figure I. A comparison of three commonly used linguistic performance tests. All three are easily administered and easily taken by students. 
None is culturally sensitive. Only levels one through three of the California Achievement Test and levels one and two of Comprehensive Tests of 
Basic Skills arc pertiiient for this comparison, ' . ' 
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Testing has a long way to go before developing a valid, reliable, time 
and^cost efficient instrument satisfying the four conditions stated above. 
The. feasibility of such a test may be unrealistic, but language arts teachers •• 
must remain concerned about the implications of testing on curricula, 
instruction, teachers' roles, and children's school ejy^eriences. 

Conclusion 

The job of reversing the trend of equating knowledge of language (correct 
responses to grammar exercises do not necessarily transfer* to improved 
writing) wiiv) use of language will be difficult. As long as students and 
teachers are evaluated according to norm-referenced test^cores, pressure 
to teach toward the test will be hard to ignore. In addition, decades of 
trying to break knowledge into its smallest, "teachal?le*' aspects are nearly 
impossible to overcome. And expectations by our colleagues in adminis- 
tration and other teaching fieWs to reduce the language arts to facts, 
figures, and basic skills will be tha most difficult to withstand. But as 
professionals we must persevere.^ The language afjs are part of the 
humanities—that which makes us more humane. So significant a part of 
our lives deserves ''more jespect than breaking it down into a lowest 
common denominator. Mechanics, conventions, and standard fori^s need 
to be put into proper perspective. They are, at most, means not ends. 
Without the integration of reading, writing, speaking, and listening infused 
with human emotion'and artistic merit, children will be presented with a 
misleading and inadequate picture of the language arts and human com- 
munication. That would be aE^tragedy for all. 
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pQrces Impedmg the Integration Process ^ , 

Because the English language arts are seldom conceived as an interrelated 
process or taught holistically, some of the present conditions that impede 
the integration of English instruction on {he elementary level go unrqcog- 
nized. Mostfundamental is the fact that most elementary school teachers 
do. not consider themselves to be* teachers of English. Rather they see 
themselves as teachers of the "common branches" of the primary curricu- 
ium. Perhaps the closest tliey may come to any language arts commitment 
would be to call themselves teachers of reading— thereby acknowledging 
several decades of incessant stress on reading instruction, on reading as 
the basis for evaluating a teacher's and a school's success, and on the 
primacy of reading as the hallmark of literacy. 

This' stress on reading has emanated from a variety of sources. State 
education. departments have been mandating courses in reading for ele- 
mentary School certification requirements; teacher training institutions 
have been responding with gra'duate and undergraduate reading special- 
ization programs; school boards and the public at large iiave been calling 
for the publication of reading scores to enforce their demands for 
"accountability"; and more elementary teachers ' have* been flocking 
to meetings of "specialized" reading associations than to- those of the 
holistically-oriented National Council of Teachers of English, which has 
endorsed an integrated approach to language. ' • * \- 

, On the Federal level, Title I compensatory^ programs have cqncen- 
trated on remediation in "reading" or "mathematics" but not, one may- 
note with a sense of wounded logic, on "reading and addition" or "Ian- , 
guage (arts) and mathematics," Children eligible for Remedial reading 
instruction in tW programs would be "pulled out" of their home/oom 
classes and taken to a "reading room" for small group' or indfvidualized 
instruction. This has had the effect of reinforcing a conception of the. 
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reading process as a discrete matter rather than one integrated with all 
the language arts. .True, the comparatively recent chang^ in Title I guide- 
lines thati3cn'mits remediation in reading and writing is a step in the right 
direction. Whether or not these two language processes will be taught 
whhin an integrated conception or as parallel activities remains uncertain 
at this time. In any case^even under the newer guidelines, children in 
these programs have tended to be moved out of their homerooms, where 
. an integrative language instructional philosophy might be more condu- 
cively applied, and into the "special" room where a particular kind of 
language arts "penicillin" can presumably be administered more effec- 
tively by a speciaHst. The analogy with, medicine and the near-extinct 
family doctor is pbji^us. . ' . ' ' 

No discussion of the fractionization of English language instruction 
would be complete without mention of the pervasive effects of judicial 
intrusions into educational policy-making and pedagogy. Two instances, 
which span the continent but which also must be mentioned because of 
their national implications, are the "LAU" decision in California and the 
"ASPIRA" consent decree in New York. Both deal^with the rights of 
bilingual students, whose native or "dominant" language is not English, 
and with what their bilingual educational rights and English-as-a-second- 
language programs should be. Because of the controversy that surrounds 
bilingual education, as well as related ethnic, sociological, economic, and 
political factors, the school administrative community has tended to"talk 
warily in this debate. I^eedless to say, the needs of the non-English speak- 
•Mig child must be met. Some form of bilingual instruction is needed for 
some children, but to say that they can oijly be met through programs 
that tend to isolate or balkanize further the efforts of teachers to integrate 
the English language arts is.certaihly disputable. The instructional imper- 
ative that guides most foreign language instructipn today 15 "total immer- 
sion." If that theory applies to learning Spanish or French as a second 
language, for example, should it not also work for those learning English? 

Finally, the legislative impact of Public Law 94-142, which mandated 
special educational responses to the needs of the handicapped, mi * be 
mentioned in terms of its treatment of learning disability (L-D). Be. - ise 
L-D is usualT5^ -defined in terms of a child's functioning in (English) 
language arts below his or her expectancy, and because remediation is 
usually accomplished in a separate L-I> resource room for one on two 
daily hours white the child continues to be "mainstreamed" of maintained' 
in a regular classroom for the rest of the day, programming problems are 
added for the "pulled-out" youngsters. Because they are classified as L-D 
handicapped, the children's language arts instruction is diffused between 
their homeroom and special education teachers. 
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Developing a Climate for Integration 

Is it possibk to change attitudes and to deal with the* school realities that, 
Hke them or not, work against the integration of the language arts? Even 
the head of a school who at heart is a teacher of English and is aware of 
this, fragmentation of language instruction and^s sensitive to the desider- 
atum of an integrated approach may Iqpk at the situation with discour- 
agement and think of James 1. FarrelPs novel, A World J Never Made. 
But there are things that can be done to ch'ange this "world" and to ^ 
develop the beginnings of better understanding of the holistic nature pf 
language and its interrelatqd processes. A good first step in the elemen- 
tary schools might be to familiarize a school's faculty ?vith the brief but 
succinct call for dialogue and action expressed in/The Essentials of 
Education" (Appendix B). Precisely because this statement has been 
endorsed by all the major subject curriculum professional associations, 
tlie highlights of its message demand dissemination: that education is more 
'than, easily tested "basics" anrf^ "competencies"; that there is' an inter- 
dependence of skills and content; that understanding, 'thinking, partici- 
pating, and communicating persons are the desired products of education, 
not simply persons possessing isolated skills or tid-bits of information. 

A second step to be taken by an administrator would be to follow- 
up with a parallel document, "The Essentials of English," which has 
been developed by the Commission on ^he English Curriculum of the 
National Council of Teachers of English (NOTE). The essential and criti- 
cal aspect of language in all learning, thinking, and communication, and 
• the interlocking inseparability of integrated language arts processes are 
the most important points made in this statement. Both the ^'Essentials 
of Education" and the ."Essentials of English" statements -are^available 
from NCTE headquarters. 111 I Kenyon Road, Urbana, Illinois 61801, 
and may be reproduced for teachers, parents, and the public at large 
without limitation. 

Membership and participation in the meetings of NCTE or its state 
and local affiliates, by administrators and teachers, should be encouraged 
within the school. I^enibership in NCTE and subscription to Language 
Arts\NOu\d acquaint one with the breadth of, information, services, and 
publications available that support an integrated philosophy of the 
language arts. Speakers from NCTE and its affiliates are often available 
tq give talks to faculties or to conduct in-service programs that further 
this approach. - - 

Finally, because English language- facility and understanding is so 
enmeshed with learning in all curriculum areas, there is no reason why 
these-interrelatiohships cannot be^pursued with other professional organi- 
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zations, through tandem projircts and programs. F^ofessiohal orgafiiza- 
tions as well as school subjects need not be islands unto themselves. 



Programs and Pedagogy for Integration » . 

A recent report of the NatioR:Hl Assessment of Educational Progress 
indicated that while more students were learning fundamental reiading 
skills^ they were not making equal progress on inferential coir,i. rehension. 
Clearly, the separation of reading skills from "thinking" situations and 
the stress on one aspect of language to the exclusion of others in me?ining- 
ful contexts is worth consideration by teachers and administrators. What 
can they do to establish, enhance, or expand opportunities to integrate 
the language arts program? ^ • ^ 

One simple way to start pedagogically if, to recommend that, regardless 
of curriculum content and whenever possible, each lesson should include 
student jnvofvement in each jDiLtli£_pxacesse&-xDt-]iistemngr-speak4ng, 
reading, and writing. This advice would include those particular language 
arts lesson^ that may have a listening, speaking, reading, or \yriting objec- 
tive as a specific focus. Second, if the school is participating in one of 
those regularly mandated programs popular in schools such as "Sustained 
Silent Reading," "Writing Every Day Generates Excellence," or **Story 
Reading by Teachers to Children," be certain that they include the other 
language arts aspects in the activity's pedagogical^ prologue or epilogue. 

^ Another .approach to integration of the language arts is through new 
curriculum developments using this comprehensive involvement of listen- 
ing, speaking, reading, and writings For example, units of work in^he 
areas of career choice and education or family living and sex education 
are particularly appropriate for the language aits teacher;. The content o'l 
another continuing curriculum interest, global education, is also particu- 
larly hospitable to integrated language arts activities. 

A third way to encourage integrated language arts activities is through 
motivation and participatory experiences in and out of school. Class trips 
to community resources (theaters, libraries, historical or environmental 
^locations, museums and cultural fj.cilities) can be exciting ways to brb^? 
•the outside world into the school. world. If one can arrange for an acv.ual 
poet or writer-in-residence for a'^school, or other performing arts activities 
to be experienced directly by children, the motiv5itional possibilities in all 
of the language-oriented processes^ inVolved are unlimited. Cfritical think- 
ing, clarified speaking, intelligent wjiting, accurate reading can be cen- 
tered on these experiences through both individual and group responses. 

Last, but neither least nor most, ate those *'shov;case'* activities which 
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administrators use to help remind children, teachers, parents, and the 
larger pul'l- of a schooi's commitment to the language of our land, 
' V urtatic performances by classes, publications by an individual cl^ss 
! H - school, language arts fairs "featuring children's work in all aspects 
= T iglish, and library-media-center-related activities are typical of tl|is 

.ji>roach. j 

What wc do for children as educators must be guided by its usefulness 
in helping them develop their interests and abilities to their maximum 
potential. We teachers of English language arts know the central position 
our responsibility has in the scl\eme of children's development, and jwe 
are well familiar with the' concept of educating, the "whole child," The 
whole child includes the child's brain, and although the brain has' its 
'ncmispheres and sides, its anatomical labels and "matters," it does not 
identify the language it processes perceptually as listening, speaking, 
reading, or writing. It amalgamates linguistic symbols and transmits the 
process holistically as language. We should do no less than what! our 
natural neurological capability does. When we succeed and integrate the 
language arts, we will have achieved something worth more than words. 
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Parents have always been involved in educating their children. Parents 
prqvide the first learning environment in the home, including a highly 
successful language learning environment. Once the child is ip school, 
parents continue td provide a vital environment that complements the 
schoors language learning.environment. In both the school dnd the home, 
the child is involved in the process of using language. When the child is a 
student in an integrated language arts curriculum classroom, this comple- 
mentary relationship is highlighted even further when the focus in such a 
program — using language to learn about the world-^is the same as the 
way language is used in the home. 

It is, of course, in children's best interests for the primary contributors 
to children's education, parents and teachers, to keep in touch with each 
.other in order to realize fully the strengths that eachiindjvidual brings to 
the learning situation.' Ideally, this communication should.be two way, 
parents to. teacher and teacher to parents. This article, however, focuses 
on initiating cooperation between parents and teachers from tRe teacher *s 
point of . view. Once communication has been established, parents are. 
encouraged to reciprocate so. that an ongoing relationship will be retained 
between^ home and school. 

For those reasons, the ideas contained in this article are intended both • 
to suggest ways teachers can mform parents about the program their, 
children are involved in and to suggest ways parents cian both directly 
and indii;pctly complement and contribute to the integrated language arts 
curriculum. The first section,. 'informing Parents," considers an initial 
meeting designed to establish communication with parents m well as 
other parent-teacher meetings designed to explore various issues regard- 
ing children's written language development. Published material which 
helps parents to understand children's oral and writtefh languagfe^velop- 
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ment is also included- in the first section. The second section, "Connecting 
the Classroom Curriculum and the Home," considers how teachers can 
encourage the direct involvement of parents in the language arts curricu- 
lum either through "home projects" or in the classroom. 

' 'J 

Informing Parents 

Informing parents about what can be expected in their children's inte- 
grated language arts program is an important step. The teacher can assist 
parents in visualizing the classroom setting and activities, in exploring the 
developmental progress that can be expected of the children, and in 
understanding their own vital contribution to language development in 
cverday home activities. Though direct communication -between teachers 
and parents is most effective, this section also includes brochures and 
articles that can be utilized to inform parents about some aspects of their 
children's education. If possible, these written materials should be used as 
a secondary form of communication— to follow or extend the information 
presented and explored in personal meetings with parents. 

Meeting with Parents ■ 

Though individual meetings with parents are certainly important, it is 
often pore efficient for a teacher to meet with the parents of students as a 
group. Such meetings can serve to establish a common basis for future 
communication and helps to avoid repeatedly answering the same ques- 
tions from individual parents about the cuni^ulum program. 

Many schools begin the year with an open house, an ideal time for 
teachers to provide parents with an overvj^jv of the ir/.cgrated language 
arts prcram. A "slide presentation of classroom icenes Ifom pre vious 
years year, be invaluable in helping parents to visualize such a pro.gram. 
Everyday activities can be featured in the slides a.s well as special projects 
in which the students will participate during the year. For, example, the 
slides can show such activities as everyone (including the teacher) rsading 
materials of their choice, be ok and writing conferences with individuals 
and small , groups, childrer working on , various . projects in learning 
centers, . students writing! w th one another, children preparing for the 
Young Author's Confereijce, etc. 

The slide presentation can also afford an opportunity for the teacher 
to share with parents what needs to be considered in order to help 
children to become more effective language users. The slides can help 
illuminate how children become independent readers and writers, how 
childi3;n learn to work cooperatively, how the inevitable and necessary 
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errors in children's work will be.handled, etc. Though the aforementioned 
slides uUi also illumir.i/te Guch issues, it is also helpful to include repre- 
scnlarivtr samples of v.o/k done by students in previous years. 

One teacher elicited the help of several sixth graders in taking slides. 
She makes her slide presentation available twice so that all parents may- 
attend if they desire; it is presented once immediately following school on 
the day of open house and again in the evening during open house. The 
teacher invites parents to bring their children because she finds that it 
helps to' establish common expectations within the family and at the same 
time, provides the children with a concrete idea of Iheir own responsi- 
bilities for learning and hovy the class will function. 

Some schools 5ct>edule more than one evening for parents to visit 
school during the year — usually "back to school!' nights. The teacher can 
utili/e a part of such an?cvening to help parents better understand the 
development of reading and writing or to help them understand how they 
can encourage reading and writing development at home. Two possible 
discussions are outlined below; which discussion sh^'uld be selected for 
use and exactly how the discussions should be strupured depends on the 
parents' sophistication, the needs of the children/and the teacher's own 
sophisticj^ion regarding language development, if^ither discussion idea 
is utilized, however, guidelines should be followed; the idea is to build a^ 
discussion on the basis of what the parents already do and know. 

Discussion #1 - ... 

Topic: How can parents encourage reading and writing development 
at home? 

Purpose: To enaK ' en these parents who do not read with their 
children to under^ . .'J that they can encourage reading and writing at* 
home by inviting their children to participate in iheir own everyday lives 
and surrounding.s. 

Initiating participation of parents: 

1. Hand out scratch paper and pencils and ask the parent:; to jot down 
everything they have read or written in the last twenty-four hours. 
In order to make them comfortable, you make a list too, focusing 
on common everyday instances outside your job as a teacher. If you 
suspect some parents may be 'hesitant about writing, proyide the 
option of working in pairs. 

2. As the parents make their lists, make comments such as, "Try to 
imagine the whole day.r-all over again — in your head. Think about 
it a bit % a time." Or "I even read my toothpaste tube this 
morning!" . * ^ o 
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Engaging in discussionMth parents:,, - . sr 

3. Share the lists. If there is time, compile a list on the chalkboard or 
overhead that includes different items from everyone's lists. Make a 
suggestion that individual lists be added to if the sharing sparks 
a meniory. 

4. Ask j^vhat the parents learned from making the lists and sharing 
them. *Among other comments that may be elicited, common 

" comments will include amazement at both how much they read and 
write arid how unaware theyVe been about how big a part reading 
and writing play in their lives. 

5. Using either the compiled group list or indi vidual lists, ask the 
parents to put a star next to those instances of reading^and writing 
where efther they already i^nclude their children or where they could 
include their children. A partial list from a group of Title I parents 
who recently were involved in such a discussion included: 

Writing Reading 
telephone messages street sig?)S 



6. Finally, ask the parents to volunteer their thoughts about what 
adjustments^ they would have to make in order to include their 
children in the reading and writing instances they have identified. 
There was a general consensus in the Title I pare^it group that just 
becoming aware of the instances was a major h^^tr^ but that some 
activities might also take a bit longer arid requit;? i^m< patience if 
children were to be included. 

Discussion #2 

Topic: What can be understood about reading and vritir,fe ^development 
by considering the development of otherjlanguagc (onus, Iktenipg and 
speaking? • . , 

Purpose: Jo enable parents to understand reading and writing develop- 
ment as specific forms of general language developnient. 
initiaiing participation of parents 

' i. Ask groups of parents (two to three depending on amount oft -r-; 
you have for conversation) to think together about how tneir 
children learned to talk. Ask the groups to focus on commonaiilhs 
in what they share about individual children's development. 



grocery lists 
..catalogue orders * 
grandma's birthday card 
notes on a calendar 




directions 
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Engaging in discussion with parents: 

2. Ask each group to volunteer at least one"commonality discovered 
during theic conversation and briefly list each on the chalkboard or 
overhead as it is offered. Likely responses will include: "lots of 
babbling," "non-stop talking,*' "asked a lot of questions," "made all 
sorts of mistakes," "ignored most of corrections," "mispronounced 
\vords," "sometimes we'd have to ask two or three times what they 
meant," "misunderstood us," etc. 

3. Ask questions to draw out or clarify observations;, "How do you 
know your children weren't Just imitating you?" (to clarify the /ole 
of imitation vs. generation of speech rules); "What kinds of things 
did you and your child talk to each other about?" (to draw out 
statements regarding^ the meaningfulness pnd purposefulness of 
language); ^*Why didn't you correct each mistake your child made?" 
(to draw out statements regarding expectation of eventual success 
and how over-correction reduces the amount of language a child 
engages in). < . 

4. Reveal your beliefs that learning to read and write entails much of 
the same behavior encountered in learning to speak and >*jsten. Use 
the parents' list and draw parallels where possible between state- 
ments about oral language and about reading and writing: "lots of 
babbling" parallels lot of "scribbling" or pretending to write in 
•young children; "mispronunciations" parallels misspelling in written 
language, an^analogy can be made between the "non-stop talking" 
and the*vast amount of reading and writing necessary to becoming 
proficient. 'Encourage the parents to do some of the "translation" as 
well. (See Goodma^and Goodman, 1976; Holdaway, 1979; King, 
1975 for discussiAfis on the parallels between oral and written 

' language d^fveloprnjent.) 

5. Summarize by briefly presenting what the discussion means regard- 
ing what can be expeated in the reading and^writing development of 
the particular age child in your classroom and what the parallels 
meafi for the ci|rriculu^ decisions made by you for-the students. 

Published Materials for Parents 

The following list of free and/or inexpensive materiajs available to parents 
features children's reading and writing development. The material's ^were 
selected based on sevefal important considerations. First, all of the 
materials support parents' natural use of reading and writing in the home. 
No special expertise and no special materials are required — ^^only a 
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willingness on the part.Df.the parent to become involved in natural, 
enjoyable, meaningful, and purposeful reading and writing activities with 
their children. Second! the materials focus on explaining to parents the 
important contributions they make to their children's development. 
Finally, some of the materials (for example, How to Help Your Child 
Becorfie a Better Writer) are especially helpful for teachers who want the 
support of a professional group in effecting a change in parents' attitudes 
(in this casc|:^egarding correctness in writing). 

Hon' to Help Your Child become a Better Writer, Available free 
with a self-add re.s.scd stamped envelope or for $4.50 per hundred. 
May be reprinted without permission. Prepaid requests should 
be sent to National Council of Teachers of English, Order Dept., 
1111 Kenyon Rd., Urbana, IlL iSJSOl. 

This excellent pamphlet contains suggestions for parents on 
things they can do at home and what to look for in good school 
writing programs. Emphasizes that writing develops by doing a 
lot of writing and that parents' and teachers' foremost focus 
should be on the content of writing rather than on the proper use 
of mechanics. 
^Good Books Make Reading Fun for Your Child 
You Caji Encourage Your Child to Read 
Your Home Is Your Child's First School 
You Can Use TV to, Stimurate Your Child's Reading Habits 

Single copies are available 'free with a self-ad dressed stamped 
envelope or for $3.00 per hundred from International Reading 
Association, Order Dept., 800 Barksdale Rd., P. 0. Box 8139, 
Newark, Del. 1971. 

All four pamphlets emphasize the importance of the natural 
opportunities parents have in the home to^encourage reading. 

How Can ! Help My Child Build Positive A ttiiudes Toward Reading? 

How Can I Encourage My Primary Grade Child to Read? 

Why Read Aloud io Children? 

All are available from IRA (see address above) for $.35 to IRA 
"members and $.50 to non-members. 

Each booklet (tviclve pages) emphasizes the importance of parent 
involvement and the availability of books in the development of 
reading ability and interest. The third booklet is especially helpful 
\ , in explaining to. parents the major contributions they make to a 

: child's developm'ent by reading aloud. 

Making Connections. A series of short articles which appeared each 
- month September 1951~May 1982 in language Arts, a journal>f 
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the National Council of Teachers of English. May be reprinted 
■ without permission. . 

Each article in this series contains a "language story" about a 
child, an explanation of what can be learned from the story, and 
suggestions for workin^j with children. The articles discuss oral 
and written language development in young children. 

Connecting the Classroom Curriculum and the Home 

In varying degrees jind ways, all parents are involved in their children's 
education. Some parents find it gratifying to contribute directly to the 
curriculum by volunteering their help in their child\classroom and/ or by 
„ being partners with their children in doing home projects that extend the 
curriculum. This section contkins suggestions for teachers who want to 
invite, parents to be directly involved with classroom activities. either in 
the classroom or at home. . 

Parent Contributions That Extend the Classroom cfirf^ulum 

Many parents enjoy involving themselves in the projects generated in 
integrated language arts classrooms."* Such projects often reach beyond 
the boundaries of the classroom and into the home and community. 
When parents become involved with their children in such projects, the . 
results are often quite interesting, and enrich the^classroom curriculum in 
unexpected ways. ' ■ "' \ 

When encouraging parental involvement in home projects, the teacher 
must be certain that parents understand that such involvement is volun- 
tary. Tne following sample letter to parents sets such a tone: 

Dear Parents, 

Our class is beginning a study of insects this week. Over the next . 
six weeks t)r so, we will be listening tb and reading information 
about ir.vects in our classroom as WjCll as talking and writing about, 
what we observe and learn about insects. 

If yon .-iire interested in exploring .the Jopic at home with your 
child, you may find the list of suggested "home projects" helpful. \\ . 
you and your child think of other home projects related to this topic 
please share them with our class. 

If (>you and ycfur child elect to do some of'these projects 
together^ above all have fun. None of these projects are "homework 
assignments." 

Home Projects 

1. Accompany your child on insect hunting expeditions. Your 
child will bring home instructions about notes that could be taken 
. and drawings that could be done as you collect the-Mnsects together. 
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(If you have a camera, you may even want to take some pictures 

of insects.)^ * ^ 

2. Accompany your child to the library to find informational 
■books on insects. You may want to read some of these books to - 
your child. 

. ' ■ 3. Accompany your child to the library to find stories that have 
insects as m^in characters. You may want to osk the hbranan for 
Cricket in Times Square. as well as other bookk. You may want to 
read one or several stories with yOur child in any way you like. 

Other connections can be made between class curriculum and the' 
child's home by considering what unique things families and the larger 
community can offer io^Q class. Some home projects which reflect such 
corftiderations include 'the^foUowing: 

I." Children and their parents can contribute to a directory of com- 
munity resource people willing to make school presentations. 
.2. Chifdren and their parents can review favorite TV shows, TV. 
specials, and movies; th^ child can share thejuformation with 
the class. ^ • 
3. Children and their parents can assemble a directory of community 
field trip possibilities which would be suitable for both family 
. , outings and school class trips. . 

Parent Participation in the Classroom 

Jusi as par^nis do not need special expertise to help children with oral 
and,written language learning at home, they do not need special expertise 
to contribute to children's language growth'in vital ways in the classroom. 
Teachers can utilize parents (and other v6lunteei-s) in classroom language 
activities similar to those in the home. Some suggestions include: 

, I. Parent reading to children: , ' ' . 

A parent may read to one child or a small group of children. Either^ 
the parbnt or a child may select the material to be read. Then the^, 
parent can read to the children just as he or she reads to children at 
home. No discussion of the story is necessary; thft object is to enjoy 
and appreciate the story for sheer fun. 

Occasionally though, parents who read to children may also want 
to try some of the following: 

Before reading, the parent and children look only at the pictures, 
- then-discuss what the story might be about. As the story is read, the 
parent may stop occasioiially and ask the children to guess what 
will happen next. ^ : i o 
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After reading the story, the parent might ask the children reasons 
why they did or did not like the story; why a particular character 
was a favorite; or how the children might change the stoi^. 

2. Child reading to parent: 

In this activity, the child selects a story to read" to a parent. Since 
the parent plays .the role of the audience, the child should read 
without adult interruption or correction. If the child desires, he or 
she may use the additional suggestions outlined in t^p previous 
activity, parent reading to child. — 

3. Child and parent reading silently: - 

The parent and a small group of children (or a single child) should 
select reading material pf'^^their own choice and read silently tor a 
certain length of time. During this time, each reader should read 
independently. The child(ren) ^nd the parent can share what they've 
read if there is time. 

4. Child dictating a story and parent acting as a secretary: 

As the child dictates a story, the parent writes it down. The child 
may draw pictures before or after the dictation to accompany the 
story. Then the child reads the story to tlie parent. 

5. Parent and child writing and illustrating: 

, ' The parent and a small group of children (or a single child) each 
illustrate and write a story. Because thoughts during writing' are" 
easily interrupted, if anyone asks for help with spelling, the response 
should be, "Spell it the way you think it should be spelled. We'll . 
talk about it later if you want to." The stories are read to others 
when completed. Empjiasis ift this activity. is on content of the 
stories, not on spelling, punctuation, and handwriting. 



Summary «• 

Teachers are encouraged to'^iise the ideas and activities in this article as 
general guidelines for initiating home-school cooperation! In the sugges- 
tions included, in this article, the focus has been communication between 
the teaqherv and' the parents regarding the child's language learning 
envifonmertt. The suggestion^ included those which inform parents about 
their child's iai[iguage learning environment in the school, and those which 
help parents understand and contribute to reading and writing develop- 
ment in *a variety of ways. Thesi* suggestions are intended to be adapted 
to specific teaching situations and schools as a statrting* point for other 
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ideas which *\viU evolve from teachers and parents as thCy communicate 
with each other in the interest of children's oral and written language 
development. " * ■ -o • ' , . .^^ 
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The elementary school years are a period of rapid exjjansion and refine- 
^^mcnt of language capability. But a significant number of children, for one 
reason or another, lag behind their peers. Teachers worry when they 
notice that some'chtldren don't speak in groups, can't explain ideas, 
aren't progressing' in syntactic/ complexity, or are. poor writers. Even in 
classrooms with many opportunities for using language in meaningful 
social and cognitive contexts, jsome children may fail to make progress. 

Too often our reactipn hasjbeen to take children with problems out of 
the classroom into socially, isolated individualized "skill drili" lessons 
which have little connection! to actual speaking, listening, reading, or 
waiting. As Yetta Goodman 'puts it, "In many cases, however, the kids 
who don't do as well are drilled even more on specifics. . . . Their learning 
experiences are narrowed and their opportunities for expanding their, 
language in the school setting are poor. Bluntly put, the rich get richer 
and the poor get poorer. Thdre is little time for talking and even less time 
for actually writing a story or reading a good book" (1978, p. 43). 

How can teachers help thp poor get richer? How can shy children be 
helped to initiate and respond more freely; how can inarticulate children 
be helped to find the words to express iheir meanings; how can children 
who are slow to become literate be helped to acquire these abilities? 



Problems of Low Achievers: jj^ossible Sources 

Although we are far from understanding the complexities of language 
learning, we have strong evidence that surface language ptoblems revealed 
,by tests or observed by teachers are often only symptoms of more funda- 
mental difficulties. Children| learn how vo use specific skills as they 
experience communication in| many different social and cognitive situa- 
tions. For example, they learn punctuation as part of a whole "package" 
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or style of communication for particular purposes in particular situations, 
As young children listen ;o books and look at them, they absorb a 
"writing" style of communication that is more^formal than conversation, 
a style that has topic sentences,"Ordcrly thought development, and dense 
presentation of information.' They see the'punctuation-that accompanies 
this writing. As they wri,tc their own thoughts, they gradually become 
more aware of specir\c rules byjjial and error. Teacher-directed lessons 
.may sharpen punctaation knowledge, but they do not create this knowl- 
edge. What may appear to be a set of-isolated punctuatio,n skills taught 
individually is actually part of a whole communication package absorbed 
over a long period of time. ' ' ^ 

Specific problems with l^unctuation can arise because children have 
not had enough experience with written forms of writing. If children have 
nQt had previous receptive experiences with printed material— have not 
been read to or have not spent time lingering over books by themselves— 
they may not have developed an intuitive "sense of the special organiza- 
tional structures of writing. If children haye not had the chance to write, 
and to rewrite fora public audience, tliey may have not built a sense of 
the connections between ideas, and punctuation. Because they .have diffi- 
culty building mental images of written structures of thought, they can't, 
remember, the little marks that signal these structures. As a result, t^ey . 
have difficulty with specific punctuation skills. More -isolated punctuation 
drill may just ^ to their frustrations. Instructional siluatibns^that inte- 
grate punctuation practice with interesting reading material and children's 
own writing may help children make the ment«l connections between 
rules fr^r punctuation and actually using it in* writing. 

' One category of underlying problems of low achieving students center 
on difficulties in managing the whole task of communication, for mstance, 
writing or reading or speaking/ A low score on a subskill of an achieve- 
ment" lest might be the first e/iderice to catgh the teacherV> c^Uention, but 
the problem is not with the subskill; the problem lies .in communicative 
competence. The child needs help understanding how, to go about the 
broad task of communicating. ' ^ , ^ 

Other kinds of problems arise fronri social relationships. For example, if 
their error s are over-criticized;' children may appear to be unable to learn 
because they mentally withdraw from the whole instructional situation. Or 
they may mentally withdraw from- textbook exercises because the practice 
drills have •nothing to do with real life and its compelling social rewards. 

Children from minority communities often struggle with a different 
kind of broad underlying language problem. (They iriay, of course, also, 
suffer from the difficulties discussed a&ove.) The more we learn about 
how language is u|ed'4rt the many communities across our country, the 
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more we realize that some children are faced with a severe disruption of 
how they are accustomed to speak and listen, read and write. It is not a 
matter of specifics, like whether or not Ihey have had opportunities to 
read books in the home. The differences are far broader. They may not 
have had any experience with the specialized kinds of communication on 
which literacy instruction is based. As a result, the instructional situations 
are confusing and they may withdraw or react inappropriately. Also, they 
may not know the assumptions about how reading, writing, and speaking 
are used that majority children generally share, and so they have difficulty 
learning the skills of this communication. Ai! children, of course, have to 
learn special school communication patterns, but children from minority 
subcultures usually have a wider communication gap to cope with. 

What are some examples of these differences? We can only hint briefly 
at some of the variety existing in different communities. All of these 
examples have been discovered through long term studies of actual 
interactions. In some communities, children are not expected to converse 
with adults ai all. They talk freely with their peers, but they are limited to 
brief answers to practical questions or commands with adults. They listen 
to adult talk, but they have little experience in managing a conversation 
with adults. In other communities, parents converse with children, but 
children do not show off knowledge in response to adult questions (What 
are these things called? That's right!). Children may engage in teasing 
games or show off talents such as singing or imitations with adults, but 
they don't demonstrate their knowledge in question and answer sequences 
with adults. Some obedient minority children have learned to avoid the 
eye of adults, especially when they are being scolded. Others have learned 
to expect to work in close contact with adults in situations when school 
teachers expect independence.' 

The inplications of these conflicts between teacher and child expecta- 
tions for classroom behaviors are enormous. Teachers constantly monitor 
and interpret student behavior as indicators of motivation, cooperative- 
ness, and achievement. Demonstrating knowledge through teacher ques- 
tioning is one of the most used methods of classroom teaching and 
te.sting. Looking the teacher in the eye is one of the nriost common tests 
of sincerity and honesty. If teachers are not avvare of conflicts between 
their expectations and the student's home interactions, they will naturally 
suspect problems such as lack of motivation, negativism, or low achieve- 
ment when the child is signaling something entirely different. They may 
u.se this misinformation to make instructional decisions that cut off 
opportunities to learn before the child is comfortable with the learning 
situation. 

Pluralism is a strength of our multicuKural society, and in school it 
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should be recognized and prized. If we are alert to specific differences in 
local community behaviors we can support the individuality of all children 
and at the same time help them learn appropriate school communication 
styles. This will take time and effort, though. How will teachers fit the 
individual help into their already busy schedule? The strategies suggested 
below may be of assistance. 

Supporting Participation in Group Interaction 

Moct importantly, keep children with problems as members of group 
instructional activities, even when they do not participate or when they 
participate inappropriately.^ Being part of the action is basic to learning 
appropriate behavior. Allow shy children time to sit and watch. Allow 
them time to use their natural ability to learn how to participate compe- 
tently. Let them make their hypotheses about what is required, and let 
them begin to try to communicate based on these hypotheses. They will 
not always be right, of course. But a certain amount of divergent behavior 
is part of the social learning process. It rarely disturbs the group unless 
the teacher over-reacts. You can tolerate the inappropriate behavior while 
you reward small steps of progress toward competency. Too much or too 
early correction may teach children that it is safer not to use language at 
all. Criticism of their silence is even worse — it undermines the confidence 
they need to begin participating. 

Especially damaging are adult criticisms that imply that children 
cannot improve. ("You're failing reading, do you know that?" "Oh, Henry 
never has the right answer." ''Leonard, why can't you try like the other 
children do?") At first the child had only one problem— trying to learn. 
Now there are two: trying to learn and trying to cope with feelings of 
shame and guilt. How can the child concentrate on learning while filled 
with anxiety? 

I observed a fourth grade teacher who gave her problem students both 
time and encouragement to work their way through the many frustrations 
and confusions they faced as they did their instructional tasks. The school 
achievement levels of all of the children in this class were below grade 
expectation. Some were very low. It was immediately noticeable that 
there was very little of the usual belligerence and apathy going on in this 
classroom. This teacher believed that the children needed a variety of 
communication contexts just as their more successful peers did, so she 
put them in the same kinds of situations that more able children enjoyed. 
They discussed, they did social studies projects, they had free reading 
time, they wrote and shared their writing. They did not, of course. 
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accomplish these tasks with ease. They had many difficulties. Their 
teacher gave them time — t>me to think things out, time to give a better 
answer, time to formulate; a cloudy question. She repeafed situations a 
second and third time so they could capitalize on what they learned from 
a disorganized first try. The children stayed with the instructional tasks, 
and their anxieties slowly diminished so they could give their attention to 
task demands instead of to fear. In the meantime, they received the 
rewards of belonging to an active classroom group. 

Other teachers have utilized art experiences (Eddy, 1977) and science 
activities (Barufaldi and Swift, 1977; Morgan, A., Rachelson, S., and 
Lloyd, B., 1977) in similar ways for children who are slow to acquire 
language abilities. 

Cazden (1979) suggests a strategy to give supportive help to children 
who cannot participate in classroom activities. She observed teachers 
encouraging withdrawn children by consistently speaking as if the children 
knew how to behave and respond as pupils. If the teachers did not get an 
expected and acceptable response, they would mterpret a look, a gesture, 
or silence as if it were at least an attempted response, and would answer it 
as such. If the response were some kind of verbalization, they would 
prompt a further response or return with an answer. Thus, the children 
were receiving practice in appropriate instructional interactions. They 
were not sent to the corner or placed in a remedial group. The teacher 
adapted a behavioral modification technique called shaping to gradually 
lead iiie children in the direction of competence. 

I visited a first grade teacher in Virginia who used similar shaping tech- 
niques. Ms. Ledden had a very complex and lively opening activity that 
involved counting, labeling, letter and word distinctions, and sequencing 
as children looked at the calendar, chose each other for jobs, counted 
each other, and so forth. A few of the students had great difficulty 
participating. As I watched her on succeeding days during the Fall, I saw 
several examples of her shaping techniques. Here are some examples. 

Ms. Ledden guided the students through the opening activities, 
watching each one very closely. Tom still did not understand how to 
count off, and missed his turn again. Ms. Ledden looked at him to 
catch his eye, and casually said, "And Tom is 23." He nodded. On 
another day, Alice could not count the number of blocks that 
represented the girls with while socks, so Ms. Ledden encouraged 
Alice to hold Jane's hand while Jane counted the blocks. "Thank 
you, Alice and Jane," she said. Jamie jumped up and put the dale 
on the calendar when it was Mariana's turn. "If 1 let you do it 
tomorrow will you wail until 1 call on you?" Ms. Ledden asked him. 
"OK," he said. "1 want you to remember that," she warned him. 

The teacher described above worked hard to keep low achieving 
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students in the social roles and intellectual contexts that generate language 
learning. She did the things that understanding teachers do, such as 
giving clear, simplified, consistent instructions. She also allowed students 
who needed it more time. She used shaping techniques to guide students 
in the right direction, giving hints, prompts, and other kinds of support 
along the way. 



Gradually Withdrawn Teacher Support 

Access to beneficial instructional activities is oftfn not enough. What 
about children who participate appropri^itely, but do not appear to be 
gaining in language expressiveness and maturity? Grace Paley (1978), a 
ttacher in the Univeisity of Chicago Laboratory School, and Courtney 
Cazden (1972) have both observed that interactive situations may not 
stimulate continued language growth for some children. There is too 
much opportunity for nouverbal commu.-kation and previously known 
language, and too little incentive to learn new spoken and written form.s. 



Retelling Narratives 

Gillian McNamee (1979) provides an example of the kind of stimulation 
that teachers can provide for children who are "stuck" at an immature 
level of language learning. The child she describes- is five years old and 
has been asked to retell a familiar story. 

Retelling can be used to help children learn to follow, anticipate, and 
create story structure. Most children under the age of six have trouble 
narrating a story to an adult even when the story is familiar to them. 
Many children need help with this task well into the elementary years. 
Joan Tough (1977) found that children from low SES homes had 
particular difficulty not only sustaining narratives, but in sustaining any 
extended connected discourse, including descriptions and explanations. 
Tough observed that less advantaged children tended to name objects, 
events, or persons rather than explaining meanings or making connec- 
tions. Vough was not willing to take this difficulty as evidence that the 
children did not have knowledge of the content or sufficient mental ability 
to deal with meanings. And when she questioned the children further, she 
indeed found that they demonstrated ihe understandings required. They 
just did not include these^descriptions and explanations in their extended 
monologues. 

McNamee agrees with Tough that many children have more knowledge 
and thinking ability than they exhibit in the classroom. She suggests that 
if the teacher provides a supportive framework by interacting with the 
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child during a retelling the child can gradually take over more and more 
of the task. I would like to quote at length a teacher-child exchange 
which McNaniee uses to illustrate how such an interaction might look. 
This exchange is particularly rich in the variety of kinds of support given 
by the teacher. Overall, the teacher's role can be characterized as gradually 
withdrawn support. 

First the teacher defines the challenge, one she knows is difficult, but 
possible, for this five-year-old girl. ("Tell me the story of the Five Chinese 
Brothers.") The teacher is not swayed by Karen's uncertainty and lack of 
confidence, but moves right into questions which show Karen where she 
must begin — by identifying the characters. Focusing Karen's attention on 
highly salient details helps her overcome her anxiety. 

Teacher: Tell me the Ftory of The Five Chinese Brothers. 
Karen: 1 don't know this. 

Teacher: What could the first Chinese brother do? 
Karen: 1 forgot. 

Teacher: Remember he went fishing? How did he find all the fish? 
Karen: He drank the water. 

Teacher; Right. Now what could the second one do? 
Karen: 1 forgot. 

Teacher: Oh, remember they tried to cut his head ofH 
Karen: That's the one with the iron neck. 
Teacher: And the next brother . . . 
Karen: could stretch and stretch. 

Teacher: Karen, you do remember! You thought you didn't but 
you do. 

Karen: (her face lights up) I thought 1 didn't but I do. 

In the middle part of the retelling the teacher's questions primarily 
serve to provide a sequential framework, with Karen providing the con- 
tent. By the last line below, Karen's confidence is blossoming, and she 
finishes the story with only occasional hints from the teacher. 

Teacher; Remember the brother they put in the oven so he couldn't 
breathe? 

Karen: Then he fould hold his breath? 
Teacher: Right. 
Karen: Forever. 

Teacher: What happened when ihe first Chinese brother went fish- 
ing? What happened? 
Karen: He drank the water. 
Teacher; Then what? 
Karen; The boy came? 
Teacher: See you do remember! 

Karen: He said: "Can 1 go fishing?" He kept begging. "OK, I'm 
going to mak? a sign for you to come back." Then he 
drank the water. He made a sign for his hands to come 
back. And the bov only made faces. 
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TeachJtt: What a nasty boy. 

Karen: He thought he was going to burp and all the water came 

out and the boy disappeared. 
Teacher: So then what happened? 
Karen: He had to go to the judge. 
Teacher: Yeah 

(continued to the end of the story) 
Assisted Reading 

Gradually withdrawn support can also be used to help students with 
reading difficulties. Students who fall behind in reading need access to 
compelling reading material that entices them to enter the reading task 
with verve and persistence. These readers do not hunger and thirst for 
meaning from their usual fare: basal readers that they've listened to their 
friends read over and over. One way to provide compelling reading 
experiences for poor readers is by what has been called "assisted reading." 
It takes various forms, but in all of thenn a mature reader carries part of 
the burden of wresting meaning from the text. Thus, students can read 
texts that are at their interest level, and Jan be exposed to vocabulary at 
the level of their understanding. Three pofisible methods are briefly 
outlined here. 

1. Encourage the child to choose stories or books which are already 
familiar. The child can thus anticipate much of the special vocabulary 
and structure of the text. This of course will only work with material of 
very high interest to the child, such as favorite library books, poems, 
.or folktales. 

2. An adult or peer reads with the child. Split up the text by conversa- 
tional parts -or by paragraphs, or in any other way that seems satisfactory. 
This technique is useful for material which is slightly above the child's 
instructional reading level, for children who are easily discouraged, for 
children whose reading rate is so slow that they lose the impact of the 
story, or as therapy for children who have internalized a word-by-word 
reading approach- 

3. Put reading material on tape. Have the printed text available so the 
child can "read along" visually while listening. Teachers report that 
children usually do attend to the text as they involve themselves mentally 
with the story. 

Planning Tasks of Graduated Difficulty 

Sometimes a task is too difficult even with adult help. In this case teachers 
can help by planning a series of tasks of graduated difficulty (Cazden, 
1979) Grace Paley (1978) describes an example of the planned use of 
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drama in which teachers helped the children with problems work their 
way through narrations of a series of successively more difficult dramatic 
episodes. The teachers felt that the kindergarten was generally a good 
environment for a child with low verbal skills, but it lacked a forceful 
impetus toward language production growth. Pi^ley says, "(a child) . . . 
can ereci cities out of blocks and paint big mural*^. He can pour and 
measure. He can work on a puzzle, sing a song:, and classify materials 
into sets. But to get the child lo use more wordi:^ in longer sentences he 
must use words within the contexts of actioii. The action should be so 
strongly motivated that the child is impelled to speak in order to be part 
of the action" (p. 320). 

Dramatics offers such a challenge: it impells communication and it has 
rules and standards that children recognize and accept as vital to partici- 
pation. Dramatics, as Paley explains, separates the serious performing of 
stories from doll-corner play. In the doll corner, sentences need not be 
finished. It makes little difference exactly when Daddy comes home or 
what he says. However, in a dramatization, the point in the story at 
which the Giant arrives and Jack hides — and the words they say — make a 
very real difference. If the Giant's wife fails to tell the Giant that it is not 
an Englishman he smells, how can Jack escape to win all his treasures? 
The child will feel impelled to learn to say whatever is required. Everyone 
understands that the story must proceed along a precise logical path. 

To help hesitant and inarticulate children gain access to dramatics, the 
teachers may categorize stories into four levels of complexity from those 
with few plot elements ("The Three Billy Goats Gruff," "The Carrot 
Seed") to seven or more plot elements ("Jack and the Beanstalk," "Hansel 
and GreteP'). After the children sre thoroughly familiar with a story 
(rereadings, discussions, group acting), individual children are given an 
opportunity to retell the story with the teacher. As an example, here 
is Donald's first summary of the "Little Red Hen" as he prepares to 
dramatize: 

Donald: The little red hen has five friends, and she is going to bake 

cookies. And she — I forgot. 
Teacher: She found something. What did she find? 
Donald: A stick? 

Teacher: She found something she could plant. 
Donald: Oh, yeah, weeds. 
Teacher: Then what did she do? 
Donald: Took it to the guard. 
Teacher: Took it where? To the guard? 
Donald: He gave it back to me, and I make cookies. 
Teacher: What did you ask your farm friends to do? 
Donald: Will you help me eat the cookies? So she ate them himself 
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After another dramatization, Donald is able to sustain the narrative with 
little teacher assistance. 

Teacher: Now, Donald, tell me about the little red hen. 

Donald: One day the little red hen planted the seed and then she 

cut i» and then she rolled it to the— what's he called? 
Teacher: The miller. 

Donald: The miller. Here you go. Give me some flour. No one 
helped her do all the work. Except the miller. He was 
good to her. So she says who will help me make the 
cookies? Not me, says the cat. Not me, says the pig. Not 
me, says the dog. You all didn't help me in the very first 
place so I will eat it all up. The end. (end of tape) 

Most of the children exposed to a four monlh program of these 
dramatic episodes gained in vocabulary and sentence length, and more 
importantly, became more active participators in classroom interactions. 
Paley notes that overall class participation was higher, discussion more 
vigorous, and ideas appeared to be better developed. It was difficult to 
assign the gains specifically to the exact methods of drama they used. 
However, whether renewed vigor on the part of the teachers and children 
caused the change, or whether it was directly a result of linguistic aspects 
of the drama activities, the benefits were real. Graduated levels of diffi- 
culty allowed hesitant children access to a task which would have been 
too difficult in its most mature forms. 

What can we learn frum these examples? Certainly, we are reminded 
of the motivating power of emotional involvement and the potential of 
children to change and grow. It is sometimes easy just to accept our 
initial observations of children's low achievement and shunt them off to 
"special" help. But many of these students are just beginning to learn. 
Children with problems learn the same way that more able learners do- 
that is, they learn new language ability when they are in situations that 
require it. ^ a they encounter more difficulties, and they need more 
supportive help from adults. They have a variety of communication 
problems, and they need extra time to devise alternative ways to send and 
receive messages. Usually, they have acquired anxieties and defensive 
maneuvers which add to their problems, so they need simplified, repeated 
opportunities to communicate. 

Let's keep these students in the classroom. We can encourage small 
steps forward with strategies such as gradually withdrawn adult support 
and tasks of graduated levels of difficulty. Low-achieving children should 
be challenged but not deterred. The downward spiral of failure can be 
reversed. It is my hope that teachers will be willing to include children 
whose progress is slow in active cognitive and social contexts for language 
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learning. It is my hope that teachers will accept the reality that these 
children will encounter difficulties, and that they will be ready to offer 
patient encouragement along with planned techniques of support. 



1 . Sources of information about diverse patterns of communication and thought 
are increasingly available. Some good places to start are Cazden, John, and 
Hymes, Functions of Language in the Classroom; Ward, Them Children; and 
r'^e Winter, 1981, issue of Theory Into Practice, published by The Ohio State 
'*;niversity. 

2. If a "behavior problem*' persists — that is, if children continue to engage in 
hostile or strongly disruptive behavior despite encouragement to change — try to 
avoid punishments that isolate thera. If you feel you must remove them to keep 
an activity going, make sure they can see and hear what is going on. 
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Recently I was asked to react to a group of research reports in the field of 
second language acquisition. I had expected to find studies that were 
strikingly different in theoretical orientation and methodology from 
studies in first or native language acquisition. Instead, I found a high 
degree of convergence. These were the topics the researchers addressed: 
discourse analysis from a sociolinguistic perspective; assessment of lan- 
guage proficiency; assessment of communicative competence; dialect 
sensitivity; written products as ecologically valid data; the usefulness of 
grammar rules; and an interactive model of reading comprehension. 

If one had to choose a key idea that underlay the second language 
studies 1 reviewed, it might be inieraction: interaction between speaker 
and listener, between language user and print, between speaker and 
situation, and between one language-based process and another. An 
interactionist— and developmental— view of language acquisition and 
processing seems to integrate research perspectives on monolingual and 
multilingual children. (For present purposes multilingual is used in a 
general sense to refer to those with competence in more than one language 
and to children who are becoming multilingual, either at home or in the 
classroom.) In this paper 1 discuss how the interactionist, mtegrative 
perspective might be extended to the study of multilinguals' acquisition of 
literacy in the classroom. It is also suggested that researchers consider 
another kind of interaction, one between task and social goals in class- 
rooms, whether they study monolingual or multilingual children. Finally, 
I note that the integrative view needs further extension from research to 
the area of practice. 

Recent Research on the Acquisition of Literacy 

The interactionist perspective on language acquisition has already begun 
to influence research on the acquisition of literacy among monolingual 
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children. This kind of research is often reported in the journal Language 
Arts and may be familiar to many readers. In historical terms, it has ties 
to research in open education and in early childhood education, which 
also stress the development of the "whole child." Researchers address 
questions about the acquisition of literacy, and since the focus is on 
acquisition, what the child does or thinks is more interesting to the 
researcher than the adult's teaching techniques. Psychologists who like 
methodological preciseness and experimentalists in other disciplines find 
this line of research full of confounded variables, but as Courtney Cazden 
recently said at a conference on "Communicating in the Classroom" 
(sponsored by the National Institute of Education, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, October 1980) what psychologists call confounding, 
educators call integration. Some of these integrative studies will be sum- 
marized briefly. 

In the early 1970s Carol Chomsky (1972) was one of the first to 
suggest that oral language and what children know about it are inter- 
dependent with writing. She also suggested that the traditional— and 
revered— sequence of listening, then speaking, then reading, then writing 
needs reconsideration. Writing, the representation of language in print, 
may be more natural for children to acquire informally in the preschool 
years than reading, partly because of children's association of writing 
with drawing and artistic expn'^ssion. Others have followed Chomsky's 
lead and support her with research that shows that children formulate 
rules about print much the way they formulate rules about spoken lan- 
guage. Ferreiro (1980), for example, used Piagetian methods to study 
thirty children between three and six years of age in Mexico City and 
found that young children, regardless of social background and their 
previous experiences with print, formulated their own rules about how 
sounds are related to graphemes. 

Another recent study by Zepeda-de-Kane (1980) is an investigation of 
the interactions among drawing, speaking, and writing. Her question was, 
how does drawing affect the verbalization and storytelling of fifty-five 
kindergarten children? She found that children told the mast elaborate 
stories about a field trip they had taken after drawing in an unstructured 
situation. Showing the children a pictorial stimulus or allowing them 
to color the stimulus before telling the story led to less extensive 
oral expression. 

One of the first researchers to look carefully at the process of learning 
to write in the primary grade classroom was Graves (1975). One aspect of 
his extensive study was completing case studies of seven-year-olds engaged 
in writing episodes. Graves identified three phases of an episode and 
found that none of these phases was limited to an adult's conventional 
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definition of writing. Children often drew pictures before they wrote or 
vocalized their messages during the composing phase. Any of the phases 
could contain interactive behavior when children might question their 
teacher or peers. 

Dyson (in progress) is examining through case studies how kinder- 
gartners use oral language in order to gain proficiency in written lan- 
guage. She is identifying interrelationships between children's graphic 
symbol-producing activities (drawing and writing) and representative oral 
language. Analysis of data has so far yielded (a) a categorization of oral 
language functions during composing, (b) a description of components of 
the processes that precede conventional writing, and (c) a narrative 
description of the writing style of each of five children, including patterns 
of oral language use. 

One of the most articulate spokespersons for the integration of the 
language arts is Smith (1981). Like other researchers in literacy acquisi- 
tion, he believes that the process of reading cannot be understood without 
an understanding of hov/ children acquire and think about oral language. 
Because children are predisposed to learn, regardless of the nature of 
lessons, they will learn about the skills of spelling and writing at the same 
time that they acquire and use reading skills. In their interactions with all 
the language arts, children make their own observations and guesses, as 
long as we present opportunities for them to be engaged in activities that 
are significant for them. 

The research just summarized is based on classrooms for monolingual 
children, so that there is still need for careful studies of how multilingual 
children become literate. The concern with children's acquisition oi oral 
language, when their native language is not English, has understandably 
overshadowed an interest in documenting the processes of literacy acquisi- 
tion. Beginnings have been made from a few vantage points. Fillmore (in 
press), for example, studies the teaching variables that may affect how 
well children learn a second language. She analyzes the interaction pat- 
terns of teachers and pupils during the whole school day, lather than the 
"second language lesson" alone. Her careful videotape analyses of chil- 
dren's behavior can be extended to include their behavior as they read 
and write. 

Past, Past, and Guzman (1980) describe a curriculum in a bilingual 
kindergarten that leads the majority of children in one classroom to 
become readers by the end of the kindergarten year. Again the focus is 
not on a single kind of lesson but on the whole curriculum. Field trips 
and activities like cooking provide the natural experiences that lead to 
talk, and the teacher often writes the talk down so that it can be read. 
What is impressive about this kindergarten is not just that it has an 
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integrated language program, but that it is located in an economically 
poor neighborhood with a large bilingual population. Other programs 
with goals like those of Past, et al. have been described. These writers' 
next step might be a detailed analysis of the processes individual children 
go through as they become readers. 

The Interaction of Task and Social Dimensions 

The studies cited focus primarily on the processes involved in children's 
use of different forms of language. The acquisition of these forms may be 
viewed as a series of interrelated tasks. Children undertake such tasks in 
varied situations, and a major dimension of those situations is social. The 
distinction between task and social dimensions has always been made by 
sociologists and anthropologists as they analyze social interaction in 
general. In a given situation, such as a committee meeting, there is usually 
a set ol* tasks, or the business agenda, to be accomplished. Since we have 
all attended such meetings, we know that in addition to this agenda, there 
is a social one, one that may be responsible for prolonging the meeting 
from ten to sixty minutes. Individuals accomplish their social objectives 
by talking first, talking last, or talking most. Or they may choose not to 
talk in order to assert their superiority or status with respect to others 
present. In school settings, teachers spend time letting children know who 
is in charge, children talk at inappropriate times to impress other children, 
and so on. When social objectives overshadow task dimensions, tasks 
may never be accomplished. Educational researchers also refer to this 
dichotomy as one between cognitive and affective components. 

In the last ten years researchers investigating language in the classroom 
have stressed the unity of the social and task dimensions. We cannot 
understand what students do academically unless we also understand the 
way they interact socially. It is now a cliche that we must know about 
children's social and cultural backgrounds outside of school as well 
as in school in order to hi-lp them learn. Since the early 1970s there 
have been many studies that point out how teachers from the majority 
culture can misunderstand minority children because of differences in 
communicative rules. 

Within the last five years, there has been a trend toward synthesizing 
the tack and social dimensions in classroom research, particularly in the 
work of sociolinguists and those associated with ethnomethodology. The 
work of Mehan (1979), Erickson and Shultz (1977), Dore (1978), and their 
collaborators has provided a close and careful look at academic lessons 
and the ways in which they're socially constructed. These investigators 
have made the point that knowing only the academic content of lessons 
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does not help the student in the role of student unless the social rules of 
classroom functioning are known as well. Among other features, children 
must know when lessons begin and end, how teachers ask for infor- 
mation, and how to display appropriately what they know in the unique 
situation of the classroom. 

Only a small proportion of the research on social task dimensions has 
been based on interactions among multilingual children. An example is 
the ethnographic report by Carrasco (1979), whose case study of one 
child provided a basis of collaboration between classroom teacher and re- 
searcher. Attention to the social dimension of classroom interaction, 
which researchers would have the opportunity to observe closely, seems 
especially important for research in multilingual and multicultural educa- 
tion. First, we are already aware that there may be miscommunications 
when teachers are unfamiliar with children from minority cultures. 
Second, we are beginning to see that rules related to children's own views 
of social situations, including the classroom situation, determine aspects 
of language use. Studies of code-switching or alternation between dialects 
or languages, indicate that children who are able to speak a language 
other than English may choose to speak only English with certain people 
or in some school settings (e.g., Genishi, 1978; McClure, 1981). Like 
monolingual children, multilinguals formulate their own rules about when 
to speak, to whom, and in what ways. In addition, they must choose 
among languages. The goal for researchers is to take such socioiinguistic 
rules into account as they study the tasks of reading and writing, for rules 
that affect oral language choice might also affect how children learn to 
process print. 

Conclusions 

Whether we teach in or study monolingual or multilingual classrooms, 
what developmental, integrative research tells us is that we may need to 
redefine "tasks" as we've traditionally thought of them. Social elements, 
such as a child's general ease with other people, attention to communi- 
cative convention among speakers, and level of motivation or engagement 
enter into success at learning to speak, read, or write. For some students, 
whether they're in the primary grades or in college, accomplishing an 
assigned task is sufficient reward. They just want to know what the next 
task is. For the much larger number of students who have difficulty 
becoming literate or becoming competent in a second language, we need 
to be able to reproduce and integrate the motivating conditions that seem 
to exist as children acquire their first language. 

The first conclusion of this paper is that in studying multilingual chil- 
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dren from other cultures, we may benefit from the outlook and methods 
of recent research in the acquisition of literacy in monolinguals. Ongoing 
studies of bilingual classrooms indicate that a convergence between re- 
searchers in "regular'' and multilingual settings is just beginning. 

A second conclusion is a reflection on the curricula in many kinder- 
garten and primary grade classrooms. The clearest lack of integration in 
language education seems to exist not among groups of researchers who 
are interested in language, but between the nature of research and the 
nature of practice. There are countless studies that suggest that certain 
situational factors are necessary for language acquisition and learning: a 
supportive, nonrejecting environment; the opportunity to practice (or 
make mistakes with impunity); the willingness to make mistakes, etc. All 
such studies should lead us to conclude that need to combine task and 
social dimensions as we teach. Yet what we see in most classrooms is stu- 
dents engaging in the narrowly defined tasks of carrying out drills, writing 
on worksheets instead of writing about what they know, and practicing 
grammatical rules. 

Perhaps another way to state this is that we still lack a psychology of 
motivation that teachers can apply in their classrooms. I won't touch 
upon a crucial part of that psychology, which has to do with mechanisms 
of learning and memory; but an equally necessary part of that "psychol- 
ogy" must be social. There are social factors that encourage us to talk, 
factors that researchers like Labov (1970) and Gumperz and Hymes 
(1972) have been describing for years, although not always in terms of 
what happens to students and teachers in classrooms. These situationally- 
bound factors are related to such things as status, power, and saving face. 
If teachers do not take them into account, children may not activate the 
psychological mechanisms that enable them to learn a lexicon and rules 
about language structures and functions. Our task remains one of integra- 
tion: first, to integrate research on monolingual and multilingual children 
so that an integrative, developmental perspective is extended to all class- 
rooms, and second, to integrate the social and task dimensions of lan- 
guage education as we work in classrooms. 
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"If you want to really help, help me find more time.'' 

"I can't get through all the objectives I have to teach now, yet 

every school year brings a new set of objectives for me to teach." 
"I feel like I'm going in a dozen directions at once. Nothing 

really makes sense anymore. If I'm confused, think how the kids 

must feel." 

"We never have time to get into anything in depth.'* 

The above comments are typical of a group of teachers who met with 
teacher educators to assess our inservice needs. We all felt the need for 
mor'^ instructional time. As we talked further, other needs emerged. We 
wanted to increase our students' abilities to communicate in writing and 
to interact constructively with culturally diverse peers and adults. Inevi- 
tably, the question of how to motivate students aiso arose. Ultimately, we 
decided on the major goal for our inservice: to develop lessons which 
successfully integrated language arts and multicultural education as a 
means for efficiently using instructional time and to motivate pupils by 
integrating creative dramatics into instruction as a means for providing 
concrete, meaningful experiences. 

Once we had our objectives, we thought about how to achieve them. 
We turned immediately to the university-based teacher educators on our 
inservice staff who politely turned it back to all of us. We were astounded. 
We had never known college professors who didn't leap at the oppor- 
tunity to lecture and theorize! In fact, we were a little put out because we 
thought that was the purpose for their being on the inservice team. We 
were supposed to figure out the problems; they were supposed to provide 
the solutions. 

After the shock passed and we had worked together for awhile, we 
began to think, "Sure, we know some things about teaching and we can 
add that to the inservice model." Over time., the teacher educators and 
our staff cooperatively developed the inser\ ice program described here. 
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Overview of the Inservice Project 

The description of the project includes the setting, the inservice model, 
and the substarxe of what we learned about integration. 

The Setting 

All the teachers who participated in the integration inservice are from 
four elementary schools in a midwestern industrial center. The students in 
our classrooms ranged from kindergarten to sixth grade. The student 
population included approximately one-third black, one-third Spanish- 
American descent, and one-third Caucasian. The teacher educators were 
from a nearby college of education and included methods instructors, 
program developers, and program evaluators. The inservice was sponsored 
by Teacher Corps, a federally funded project. 

Sixteen teachers and five university professors participated in the first 
year of the project while twenty-five teachers and seven university pro- 
fessors participated during the second year. Sessions occurred in an 
elementary school in a classroom set aside for inservice and, eventually, 
in the teachers' own classrooms or planning rooms. Initially, participants 
met twice a week during school hours for a total of six hours, while the 
teachers' classrooms were being taught by senior intern students from the 
university's teacher preparation program. Gradually, the inservice sessions 
moved from class sessions to individual and small group conferences. 

Description of the Inservice Model 

Our jointly developed project was designed to assist us in our under- 
standing the nature of integration and how we could incorporate it into 
our classrooms. During the first year all participating teachers met in 
whole group sessions during the first semester. Teacher educators pre- 
sented examples of how to integrate, observed in our classrooms, and did 
some team teaching with us to demonstrate how integration could be 
used. During the second semester, teacher educators assumed the respon- 
sibility for small groups of teachers and each week they held individual 
one-hour sessions in which they helped us plan, implement, and evaluate 
the integration we tried in our classrooms. These sessions were held m 
our classrooms or in planning rooms. 

What We Learned about Integration 

What we learned related directly to our goals about developing integrated 
language arts and multicultural lessons and motivating pupils through 
creative dramatics. The substance of our experience is discussed here in 
three categories: our own use of creative dramatics, language, and multi- 
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cultural education as part of the inservice; the format of the integrated 
lessons we learned to prepare; and the components of integration and 
how we learned to relate them. 

Teachers moved through a series of inservice sessions where the format 
was a model of the integrated lessons that we were learning about. First, 
creative drama was the way we became involved in the lessons. Doing 
activities before we discussed or wrote about the content of the activities 
made the learning, of the content easier. Second, language provided the 
means for oral or written interchange. We often read a selection, tried out 
the content of the selection in one of the various creative drama forms, 
and discussed what we liked about the creative drama and how we could 
improve it. Then we completed a follow-up activity, usually in written 
form. The written work was always shared among the members of the 
class. Finally, multicultural education provided the content of the lessons. 
What we talked about, read about, listened to, or wrote about were the 
basic components of multicultural education — how people are alike and 
how they are different. 

As we became aware of how language arts, creative drama, and multi- 
cultural education fit together, we began to focus on the format of the 
integrated lessons. The format included warm-up activities, focusing 
activities, and expressing activities. The lessons began with warm-up 
activities because most of us were initially hesitant about using creative 
drama; we didn't want to expose ourselves to our peers. Eventually we 
did, and gradually creative drama became an ongoing element of our 
teaching repertoire as we, too, used warm-up activities in our classrooms. 
Sometimes we called them cool-down activities if our integrated lessons 
were occurring after lunch or recess. Whether they were called "warm- 
ups" or "cool-downs," they prepared the students for the lesson to come. 
Warm-ups included finger plays, role playing, acting out parts of a 
favorite story, trying on characters, creative mental games, and language 
activities that sharpened the minds. 

The format of the integrated lessons we learned to teach were centered 
on focusing activities. This is where pupils received information. They 
might hear a story, read a book, watch a role play, see a film, etc. The 
important element was that the receptive language modes were dominant 
during this phase of the integrated activity. 

After information was received, expressive activities were incorporated. 
Here, pupils did something with the information we had received. We 
talked about it; we wrote about it; we acted some of it out. In short, we 
expressed our ideas, feelings, and thoughts through speaking, writing, 
and doing. It struck home to us how little of that we do in the classroom. 
Many teachers think getting the information and taking a test is enough. 
We learned differently. We found that if we wanted our pupils to 
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remember information over an extended period of time, we should use 
lots of expressive activities in our integrated lessons. Expressing the infor- 
mation increased everyone's long term retention. 

With the format of the lessons (warm-up, focusing, and expressmg 
activities) in place and working, we moved on to the components of 
integration itself. We found that in order to understand and use mtegra- 
tion, it was fir.st necessary to understand the substance of the components 
we were to integrate. For our integrated lessons, the components were 
language, creative drama, and multicultural education. Language con- 
sisted of the modes of listening, speaking, reading, and writing. Creative 
drama consisted of predrama activities such as mirroring, pantomime 
walks, sense awareness exercises, movement activities, and basic char- 
acterizations; fantasy drama activities such as the playing out of scenes, 
stories, poems, and songs; and human drama activities such as role 
playing, societal games, socio-drama, and improvisations of human situa- 
tions. Multicultural education consisted of an examination of the factors 
that influence the lives of human beings in terms of likenesses and dif- 
ferences that exist. We found that factors that bring about sameness and 
diversity in peoples' lives include the geographical, economic, social, age, 
physical, religious, ethnic, and racial elements. 

As we discussed and used language modes, creative drama, and multi- 
cultural education, the relationships among these components began to 
emerge We began to see the natural relationships between language and 
creative drarna. We found that drama made it easier to be motivated to 
speak about or write down our own experiences about different cultures, 
whether real or imagined. Not only that, writing and speaking were better 
under these circumstances, both for our elementary students and ourselves 
also. Finally, the opportunity to share and discuss shared experiences 
that were created in the classrooms and critiqued from many points of 
view provided for the development of thinking abilities and the under- 
standing and appreciation of others, essential to both language develop- 
ment and to multicultural education. 

Summary 

Through the inservice project, we developed the elements of integrating 
language arts, creative drama, and multicultural education. We set up 
integrated lessons that had warm-up activities, focusing activities, and 
expressing activities. We developed an understanding of the components 
of integration and how those components fit together. Finally, we used 
the integration model in our classrooms with guided assistance provided 
by teacher educators. 
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Effectiveness in Achieving Our Inservice Goals 

Naturally, at the end of the two-year inservice, we were interested in 
determining how effective our experience had been in achieving the goal 
we had established regarding how to generate more instructional time 
and attain greater motivation through integration. Two types of evalua- 
tion were used, informal and formal. 

Informal Evaluation 

The first type of evaluation was informal. The teachers involved discussed 
the project and its impact. The discussion started when a first grade 
teacher v/ho was integrating using an outer space theme said, "It's (inte- 
gration) coming out all the time now, even on the spot. The other day we 
did exercises by our desks like astronauts might do, and it was right off 
the top of my head." She concluded by saying, "You've got to come to 
my room and see our space city. Language arts, creative drama, multi- 
cultural education — it's all there!" 

We discussed integration as incorporating one subject area into another, 
nothing is isolated. Language arts can be tied into social studies, science, 
multicultural education, and creative drama. It can be used in other 
areas, too. Integration is a cyclical kind of thing rather than a parallel 
thing. Subjects are combined into blocks. Integration provides more than 
one means to get to your end. For example, if sentence construction is 
being taught, there are more ways to convey the concept than just getting 
up and giving a speech on what a sentence is. 

We decided that integration of language arts, creative drama, and 
multicultural education gets students excited about school and learning. 
It opens them up and gives them a chance to express themselves. Students 
get more involved. In fact, their whole bodies are involved, not just 
their heads. 

We felt integration makes it easier to teach. We didn't have time to 
teach subjects separately. So we put them together and incorporated 
different areas. As such, we covered a lot more. Students then realized 
how things are related in real life because they saw it interwoven in the 
classroom. We have recognized that creative drama is an effective inte- 
grating tool not only because students enjoy it, but because it helps them 
actively remember what they've learned. 

For example, one sixth grade teacher used creative drama in an Eskimo 
unit. The students had to do five different scenes per group from the life 
of a certain group of people. They wrote it, acted it out, and evaluated it. 
The teacher reported that in that unit, more than in any other unit, the 
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Students have remembered things, even the low ability students. They 
could refer to specific things, even several^ months later. Being in it and 
doing it helped them remember. When students have to do what they ve 
learned, they remember. 

We discussed the fact that while integration creates more class time and 
uses time more efficiently and effectively, it takes more planning time. 
The skills that need to be covered do not always fit together. Teachers 
have to think and plan if they don't want to just teach language arts skills 
for language aits' sake. Creative drama is something the students enjoy 
and it helps them remember, but it doesn't work for everything. Multi- 
cultural education can usually be tied in, at least in terms of how we are 
alike and how we are different, and language arts fits in all subject areas. 
It's only logical to integrate these things, but teachers have to find out the 
best way to teach a certain skill in a certain area. That takes thinking 
and planning. 

There was resounding agreement that we had achieved the two goals 
we had established. We had developed lessons that successfully integrated 
language arts and multicultural education, we had a file of them, and we 
had become more efficient.' In addition, creative dramatics has become 
an established element in our teaching. It was one of the strong ways that 
we provided concrete, meaningful activities for our students. We used it 
as a way to move from one subject or activity to another (transitions) as 
the focus of activities, and as a way for students to express their thoughts, 
feelings, and ideas.^ 

Formal Evaluation 

In addition to our informal evaluation, the teacher educators involved in 
the project conducted a more formal evaluation. They specifically wanted 
to determine which of the participating teachers were most effective in 
achieving the iriservice goals. Toward this end, they trained us in two 
different ways. One group received the training as described here. A 
second group received this training a-.id then became "teacher coUab- 
orators"-classroom teachers who took on certain teacher education 
functions by helping fellow teachers to use integration in their teaching. 
The teacher educator's hypotheses w-jre: 

Teachers who assisted other teacuers to integrate subjects would use 
integration more in their own cla.' srooms 

Teachers who assisted other teachers regarding iniegralivon would 
report more um: of creative dramatics in their own classroonis 
Teachers who assisted other teachers regarding integration would 
report an increase in self-confidence and professionalism as a result 
of the experience 

To determine the validity of these hypotheses, documentation and 
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evaluation procedures were used throughout the two-year project and 
included questionnaires, interviews, observations, files of integrated in- 
structional units, activity cards which were completed whenever language 
arts, multicultural education, or creative drama activities were used in 
classrooms, and written records of the purposes and results of all sessions. 
Pre- and post- questionnaires regarding ongoing classroom procedures 
and knowledge of creative dramatics, language arts, and multicultural 
education were completed for both groups of teachers. Interviews, con- 
ducted by teacher educators trained in ethnographic research, were com- 
pleted at the end of each school year and periodically throughout the two 
years. Teachers also recorded how integration was used and files were 
developed that included all integrated units that were taught in the class- 
rooms. In addition, observations of classroom instruction were completed 
at the beginning and end of the project by teacher educators to measure 
the amounts of creative dramatics, multicultural education, and language 
arts being used and/ or integrated in the classrooms of the participating 
teachers. Records of all interactions (whether whole groups, small groups, 
or paired sessions) were maintained throughout The entire project includ- 
ing those persons attending, the length of tin:e, the purpose of the 
interactions, a summary of the interaction, the results of the interaction, 
and any plans for future interactions. 

These data were then analyzed to test the three hypotheses. First, it was 
found that teacher collaborators did use integration in their instructional 
activities more frequently than the teachers who just received the instruc- 
tion (significant at the .05 level). Second, it was found that teacher 
collaborators reported more use of creative drama than the teachers who 
just received instruction (again, significant at the .05 level). Finally, the 
interview and questionnaire data indicated that the teacher collaborator 
group expressed more feelings of professional growth than did the teacher 
group which received instruction only. 

Our informal self-evaluations were in agreement with these findings. 
Being a teacher collaborator was, most of us felt, the most valuable 
aspect of our participation in the inservice project. Specifically, going to 
another school as a teacher collaborator required thinking about what 
had been learned and how to relate it to a peer. Our skills were tried with 
new teachers in new classrooms. One teacher added, "Last year was a 
whole new learning experience for me. This year I was able to share what 
I've learned with another teacher. Also, I learned from her different ways 
to do things." 

Being a teacher collaborator was a valuable experience because it per- 
fected our skills. For instance, some of us felt we have always done 
creative drama, but now we had a greater base because we had tried 
additional ideas. We felt we could articulate our ideas more clearly about 
learning how you feel and how to express it constructively. And we 
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understood our rationale for doing activities. 

Being in other classrooms also helped us become aware of our abilities 
because the teachers (and especially their students) let us know they 
thought we were good. We knew we had gained skills, but it was nice to 
have that positive feedback. 

We also received similar benefits from the collaborating sessions. For 
the collaborating sessions to be successful, planning had to take pface. 
We would decide what to do before the next session, who would be 
responsible for the different parts of the session, and then we'd plan and 
prepare. We also set goals for both the collaborator and the new teacher. 
Learning was not just one way; it was two way. 

We identified the following set of characteristics that we felt were 
important for teacher collaborators: 

1. ability to give and receive feedback 

2. ability to redirect and stay on task 

3. base knowledge of integration 

4. ability to physically and psychologically leave classrooms for a 
period of time 

5. ability to determine what someone else is thinking, feeling, or 
wants done 

6. ability to get our partners to try things, avoiding the "expert" role 
and developing partnership relationships, which contributes to a 
higher probability of the partner continuing new behaviors 

7. ability to develop and try things which were new to the degree that 
the partners would continue the activity on their own. "Far out" 
strategies have little carry-over value. 

Conclusion 

This is how our inservice project on integration worked. We still use the 
model we developed and we feel our students continue to be more 
interested, alert, and involved in our classrooms. They achieve a deeper 
understanding of the material we present through our integrated activities. 
We have more spontaneous classrooms, and the students themselves 
integrate many ideas. These results make the project worth the effort. In 
addition, however, we discovered that the best integrators of elementary 
classroom learning activities are the teachers who helped other teachers 
learn how to integrate. It seems that teachers, too, learn best by ex- 
pressing, especially when that expression of thoughts, ideas, and feelings 
is directed toward their peers. 
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Adams, Anne H., Charles R. Coble, and Paul B. Hounshell. Mainstream^ 
ing Language Arts and Social Studies: Special Ideas and Activities for 
the Whole Class. Salt Lake City, Utah: Goodyear Publishing, 1977. 

Nongraded ideas for all elementary children, designed to include ex- 
ceptional children within whole class activities. Activities set up for 
daily use— objectives, preparation notes, and procedures described and 
illustrated in detail. Total of 180 language arts and 180 social studies 
objectives presented; each of the 360 activities integrates both language 
arts and content information. Activities primarily hands-on, child 
centered. 

Bauer, Caroline Feller. Handbook for Storytellers. Chicago, III.: Amer- 
ican Library Association, 1977. 

A collection of methods and materials designed for doing the oral 
literature and for introducing written literature orally. Description of 
props, aids, and "how to" directions given for specific stories and 
poems. Chapter bibliographies provide an additional source of literary 
materials for children. 

Bissex, Glenda L. Gnys at Wrk: A Child Learns to Write and Read. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1980. 

This thoughtful case study follows the author's son as he learns to read 
and write as part of his daily life at home and, later, in school. His 
progress is not a steady continuum. The author sees her son's experi- 
ences as evidence of the connections between reading and writing and 
the intentions of the child. 

Brown, Rosellen, Marvin Hoffman, Martin Kushner, Phillip Lopate, and 
Sheila Murphey. The Whole Word Catalogue. New York: Teachers 
and Writers Collaborative, 1972. 
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^A^ord play activities and "how to's" for oral language play, play with 
imagery, written language play, play with poetry, and a potpourri of 
language and literature games. 

Butler, Francelia. Sharing Literature with Children: A Thematic Anthol- 
ogy. New York: David McKay Co., 1977. 

Rhymes, riddles, jokes, language and literary games, folk play, tongue 
twisters, limericks, folktales, myths, poems, drama, essays, biography, 
selections from larger works, chosen for "doing" with children. Many 
book lists. An important on-the-desk reference, 

Cardozo, Peter. The Whole Kids Catalogue. New York: Boston Rooks, 
1975. 

Several hundred content-related activities; gardening, to making-with- 
junk, to dramatic play, to things to investigate. Directions written 
specifically for children, adequately detailed and illustrated. Ideal 
project resource for children who wish to pursue individual interests, 
or who wish to find out more about topics studied in class. 

Cazden, Courtney B., ed. Lxinguage in Early Childhood Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: National Association for the Education of Young 
Children, 1972. 

Language acquisition and the development of fiuency detailed in a 
series of articles presenting and reviewing language learning research. 
Presents a foundation for holistic language activities in the classroom. 

Che.nfeld, Mini Brodsky. Teaching Language Arts Creatively. New York: 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1978. 

Presents students with background, rationale, and procedures for 
holistic approaches to language development in the classroom. Along 
with a wealth of activities, Chenfeld deals with the emotional and 
intellectual climate of the classroom in ways unique among language 
arts texts. 

Coody, Betty. Using Literature with Young Children. Dubuque, Iowa: 
William C. Brown, 1973. 

A small book full of practical ideas. How to integrate the literature 
into the language arts and content area curricula; how to use literature 
to effect language development. Cooking, puppetry, LEA, Readers 
Theater, retellings, and much more. 
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Corcoran, Gertrude B. Language Experience for Nursery and Kinder- 
garten Years. Des Plaines, III.: Peacock, 1976. 

Oral language and activities/dramatic play for language development 
and for introducing young children to literature. Some finger plays 
and other oral language plays, plus extensive bibHographies of appro- 
priate literary, art, dramatic storytelling, and music references and 
materials. Appropriate books to introduce children to environment, 
family, self-discovery, colors, numbers, language, senses, poetry — all 
listed by topic. Some language arts and language development back- 
ground information presented. 

Cramer, Ronald L. Children's Writing and Lxinguage Growth. New York: 
Merrill, 1978. 

.\ language arts text describing the relationship between oral language 
acquisition and written language development, and providing method- 
ological notes for talking about writing, independent writing, evaluat- 
ing writing, spelling, editing, poetry writing. Research studies are 
briefly reviewed. 

Dale, Edgar, Joseph O'Rourke, and Henry A. Bamman. Techniques of 
Teaching Vocabulary. Chicago, 111.: Field Educational Publications, 



An encyclopedia-like compendium of information about word deriva- 
tions, word structures, and an excellent collection of word study and 
word use activities and games appropriate for all grades. Answers 
teacher and student questions about synonyms, antonyms, homonyms, 
prefixes, roots, suffixes, figurative language, and more. An important 
on-the-desk resource. 

Emrich, Duncan. The Hodgepodge Book: Containing All Manner of 
Curious, Interesting and Out-of-the-Way Information Drawn from 
American Folklore and Not to Be Found Anywhere Else in the 
World; As Well as Jokes, Conundrums, Riddles, Puzzles, and Other 
Matter Designed to Amuse and Entertain; All of It Most Instructive 
and Delightful. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Four Winds, 1972. 



Fadiman, Clifton, and Marianne Carus, eds. Cricket's Choice. LaSalle, 
111.: Open Court, 1974. 

The best of poetry, short story, folktale, rhyme, riddle, and foolishness 
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from Cricket Magazine. A quality collection of material easily adapted 
for a variety of classroom uses: reading aloud, storytelling, Readers 
Theater, dramatic play. 

Fisher, Margaret. Who's Who in Children's Books: A Treasury of the 
Familiar Characters of Childhood. New York: Holt, Rinheart, and 
Winston, 1975. 

Flanigan, Michael C, and Robert S. Boone. Using Media in the Lan- 
guage Arts: A Source Book. Des Plaines, III.: Peacock, 1977. 

Media making activities for children, directions provided. Suggestions 
for using media for language development. Lists of stories, books, 
records, films, and distributors and suppliers of catalogues and equip- 
ment included. 

Gerbrandt, Gary L. An Idea Book for Acting Out and Writing Language, 
K-S, Urbana, III.: National Council of Teachers of English, 1974. 

A detailed description of small group process-lists of pantomime, 
guessing, charade, improvisation ideas, and "writing out" exercises for 
coaching open-ended student writing, and for aiding student manipu- 
lation of the form and mechanics of written language. 

Hall, Mary Anne. TTie Language Experience Approach for Teaching 
Reading. Newark, Del.: International Reading Association, 1978. 

Explains the rationale and methods of LEA. Hov^^ to get started, how to 
build a sight word vocabulary and decoding ability as students write, 
and read their own writing. Carries the methods past beginning reading. 

Heilman, Arthur W., and Elizabeth A. Holmes. Smuggling Language 
into the Teaching of Reading, 2nd ed. New York: Merrill, 1978. 

Word games and figurative language games, puzzles, activities for critical 
reading, for finding meaning. Includes writing and literature activities. 

Hennings, Dorothy Grant. Communication in Action, 2nd ed. Boston: 
Houghton Miffiin, 1982. 

Presents an integrated language arts program. Includes notes about 
supportive research studies, extensive explanations, and practical ideas. 
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Henry, Mabel Wright. Creative Experiences in Oral Language. Urbana, 
III.; National Council of Teachers of English, 1967. 

Activities and references for choral interpretation, storytelling, creative 
dramatics, rhythmic movement, reading readiness, and children's 
theater with narrative descriptions and background regarding language 
development. Notes on developing the creative dramatics curriculum. 

Jacobs, Gabriel, ^hen Children Think. New York: Teachers College 
Press, 1970. 

Keeping a journal opens up many new worlds of thought. The author 
describes the experiences of upper elementary children as he stimulates 
imaginative thinking through their writing. The selections and conver- 
sations show a compelling honesty and range of thought. 

Kampmann, Lothar. Creating with Found Objects. New York: Van- 
Nostrand Reinhold, 1971. 

A color photograph illustrated collection of art activities using easily 
found junk. Each activity allows the child a genuine freedom of 
individual expression. Children's objects d' art beg for talking, writing, 
dramatic activity. Art activities keyed for age groups grades 1-10. 

King, Joyce, and Carol Katzman. Imagine That! Illustrated Poems and 
Creative Learning Experiences. Salt Lake City, Utah: Goodyear Pub- * 
lishing, 1976. 

Games, ideas, activities, projects, researchings, plays, poems, pictures, 
language production starters for children, but written for teachers in 
quick, clear how-to language. Activities organized into such categories 
as "Our World," "Senses," "Feelings.** Tear sheets provided and dupli- 
cation of specified pages encouraged. 

La n deck, Beatrice. Learn to Read, Read to Learn: Poetry and Prose 
from Afro-related Sources. New York: David McKay, 1975. 

The title does not do justice to the variety of singing games, riddles, 
poetry, folktales, songs, and chants in this collection. Methods for 
teaching a full range of speaking, listening, reading, and writing abilities 
while the students enjoy their African (and Hispanic) heritage. 
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Moffett, James, and Betty Jane Wagner. Student-Centered Language 
Arts and Reading. K-1 3, 3rd ed. Boston: Houghton Mimin, 1983. 

This new edition of a much-used language arts text and instructional 
guide is even better organized and more complete than its predecessor. 
It provides a wealth of individual integrated activities as well as 
approaches to long-term integrated planning. Traditional objectives 
are embedded in topics such as word play, dialogue, invented stories, 
true stories, giving directions, and giving information. Diagnosis and 
evaluation and special education are covered. One of the best sources 
for integrated teaching. 

Norton, Donna E. Language Arts Activities for Children. New York: 
Merrill, 1980. ^ 

One hundred and thirty-four fully lesson-planned language use activ- 
ities for oral language development, listening, use of literature, media 
use, and mechanics. Many activities are of the project type; most focus 
language use on a nonlanguage product and do not make language an 
object, of study. 

Piercey, Dorothy. Reading Activities in Content Areas: An Ideabookfor 
Middle and Secondary Schools. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1976. 

Whole language use activities presented in lesson plan fashion, iden- 
tified for grade level and grouped for subject areas: business, driver 
education. Speech/ English/ Journalism, fine arts, foreign languages, 
health, home economics, industrial/vocational arts, n>athematics, 
physical education, science and social studies. Teacher strategies for 
developing vocabulary and comprehension included. 

Richardson, Elwyn S. In the Early World. New York: Pantheon, 1964. 

An exceptional firsthand account of rural New Zealand children 
learning to read and write in association with pottery and print- 
making, science investigations, and peer-group play. Displays rare 
insights into the dynamics of individual and group processes of creative 
endeavor. 

Schaff, Joanne. The Language Arts Idea Book: Classroom Activities for 
Children. Glenview, 111.: Scott, Foresman, 1976. 

How-to directions for the teacher for whole language activities, pro- 
jects, games involving combinations of reading, writing, talking, listen- 
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ing. Much language production and content learning involved. Grade 
levels given. 

Sperling, Susan. Poplollies and Bellibones. New York: Clarkson N. 
Potter, 1977. 

A silly dictionary of antique and out-of-use words. Word entries are 
accompanied by narrative in which all of these strange and delightful 
bits of a lost vocabulary are used. Fun, and a stimulus to child invented 
word study, word use, and word play activities. 

Stewig, John Warren. Read to Write: Using Children's Literature as a 
Springboard to the Teaching of Writing. New York: Holt, Rinehart, 
and Winston, 1980. 

Ideas for all ages of children, arranged according to increasing com- 
plexity where appropriate. Many student responses are included, along 
with descriptions of suggested procedures. Poetry, descriptions, nar- 
ratives, character sketches— all kinds of exploratory and finished writ- 
ing are covered. 

Wagner, Betty Jane. Dorothy Heathcote: Drama as a Learning Medium. 
Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1976. 

This book continues to be the best presentation of Dorothy Heathcote's 
unique approach to drama as a way of learning. Children are presented 
with a problem situation to explore through informal drama. As they 
create roles and actions, they "live" a variety of human situations, 
expanding and deepening their understanding of themselves and their 
world. This approach is thoroughly explained. Many problem situa- 
tions, methods, and samples of student interactions are given. 

Wagner, Guy, Max Hosier, and Mildred Blackman. Language Games: 
Strengthening Language Skills with Instructional Games. Darien, 
Conn.: Teachers Publishing Corp., 1968. 

One hundred and sixty usually whole-language games and activities, 
including many which employ literature, dramatic activity, improvisa- 
tion, and language intervention. Indices provide procedural notes and 
categorize activities by general area of language development. 

Weeks, Thelma E. Born to Talk. Rowley, Mass.: Newberry House, 1979. 
A review of young children's language development interwoven 
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with the individual developmental patterns of several young children 
(one of whom is language disabled). Provides a good review of 
the contextual influences on language and Britton and Tough's defini- 
tions of language functions. A readable and enjoyable approach 
for nonspecialists. 

Whitman, Ruth, and Harriet Feinberg, eds. Poemmaking: Poets in Chi. 
rooms. Sherborn, Mass.: Massachusetts Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, 1975. 

A form book for poetry writing. Procedures detailed for teachers. 
Examples and children's poems included. 

Wolsch, Robert A., and Lois A. Wolsch. From Speaking to Writing to 
Reading: Relating the Arts of Communication. New York: Teachers 
College Press, 1982. 

A three-stage communication model for older students. Begins with 
helping students recognize feelings and thoughts, compose orally, then 
move to written language. Spontaneous forms of expression precede 
the discipline of predesigned poetic and prose forms. Gives practical 
suggestions, including adaptions for work-related curriculum. 

Zavatsky, Bill, and Ron Padgett, eds. The Whole Word Catalogue 2: A 
Unique Collection of Ideas and Materials to Stimulate Creativity in 
the Classroom. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1977. 

Continuation of The Whole Word Catalogue, but much more. 




Appendix B 

The Essentials of Education 



Public concern about basic knowledge and the basic skills in education is 
valid. Society should continually seek out, define, and then provide for 
every person those elements of education that are essential to a productive 
and meaningful life. 

The basic elements of knowledge and skill are only a part of the 
essentials of education. In an era dominated by cries for going "back to 
the basics," for '^minimal competencies," and for "survival skills," society 
should reject simplistic solutions and declare a commitment to the essen- 
tials of education. 

A definition of the essentials of education should avoid three easy 
tendencies: to limit the essentials to "the thref? R's" in a society that is 
highly technological and complex; to define the essentials by what is 
tested at a time when tests are severely limited in what they can measure; 
and to reduce the essentials to a few "skills" when it is obvious that 
people use a combination of skills, knowledge, and feelings to come to 
terms with their world. By rejecting these simplistic tendencies, educators 
will avoid concentration on training in a few skills at the expense of 
preparing students for the changing world in which they must live. 

Educators should resist pressures to concentrate solely upon easy-to- 
teach, easy-to-test bits of knowledge, and must go beyond short-term 
objectives of training for jobs or producing citizens who can perform 
routine tasks but cannot apply their knowledge or skills, cannot reason 
about their society, and cannot make informed judgments. 

What Are the Essentials of Education? 

Educators agree that the overarching goal of education is to develop 
informed, thinking citizens capable of participating in both domestic and 
world affairs. The development of such citizens depends not only upon 
education for citizenship, but also upon other essentials of education 
shared by all subjects. 

The interdependence of skills and content is the central concept of the 
essentials of education. Skills and abilities do not grow in isolation from 
content. In ali subjects, students develop skills in using language and 
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Other symbol systems; they develop the ability to reason; they undergo 
experiences that lead to emotional and social maturity. Students master 
these skills and abilities through observing, listening, reading, talking, 
and writing about science, mathematics, history and the social sciences, 
the arts and other aspects of our intellectual, social, and cultural heritage. 
As they learn about their world and its heritage they necessarily deepen 
their skills in language and reasoning and acquire the basis for emotional, 
aesthetic and social growth. They also become aware of the world around 
them and develop an understanding and appreciation of the interdepen- 
dence of the many facets of that world. 

More specifically, the essentials of education include, among others, 
the ability to use language, to think, and to communicate effectively; to 
use mathematical knowledge and methods to solve problems; to reason 
logically; to use abstractions and symbols with power and ease; to apply 
and to understand scientific knowledge and methods; to make use of 
technology and to understand its limitations; to express oneself through 
the arts and to understand the artistic expressions of others; to understand 
other languages and cultures; to understand spatial relationships; to apply 
knowledge about health, nutrition, and physical activity; to acquire the 
capacity to meet unexpected challenges; to make informed value judg- 
ments; to recognize and to use one's full learning potential; and to prepare 
to go on learning for a lifetime. , , 

Such a definition calls for a realization that all disciplines must join 
together and acknowledge their interdependence. Determining the essen- 
tials of educat,ion is a continuing process, far more demanding and 
significant than listing isolated skills assumed to be basic. Putting the 
essentials of education into practice requires instructional programs based 
on this new sense of interdependence. 

Educators must also join with many segments of society to specify the 
essentials of education more fully. Among these segments are legislators, 
school boards, parents, students, workers' organizations, businesses, pub- 
' Ushers and other groups and individuals with an interest in education. 
All must now participate in a coordinated effort on behalf of society to 
confront this task. Everyone has a stake in the essentials of education. 
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Susan G. Bennett, Assistant Professor of English Education at the Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin, received her doctorate in Curriculum and 
Instruction from the University of California, Berkeley. She is currently 
serving as Director of the Texas Hill Country Writing Project and 
Coordinator of the Secondary English/ Reading Student Teaching 
Program and has published extensively in numerous scholarly journals. 
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